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School is not a preparation for life; school is life.”’ 


The Transfer of Learning 


By William A. McKeever 


Professor of Philosophy, Kansas State Agricultural College, author of ‘‘Psychologic Method in Teaching,’’ ‘‘Psychology and the Higher Life,’’ and ‘‘Home Training Bulletins’’ 


F YOU teach a boy to master his arithmetic 
| problems, will such instruction increase his 

ability to think out his life problems? If you 
teach him to draw a straight line free hand, will 
such practice render him more capable of plowing 
a straight furrow? If you bring him to the point 
of skill in writing with one hand, will such skill 
manifest itself in the unpracticed hand? In 
snort, is the learning acquired through one type 
of practice transferable to another, or at least to 
a similar type of practice? Putting the question 
in less technical phrase, To what extent may 
learning be generalized ? 


The Old Point of View 


We need only to recall the narrow course of 
study of a generation or two ago in order to 
obtain the traditional point of view regarding 
the transfer of learning. The emphasis placed 
upon the “‘three R’s’’? in the common school 
and upon the **classical’’ course in the colleges 
makes it clear that the effectiveness of formal 
discipline was thoroughly believed in. Many 
a father even went to a greater extreme, for 
often he was heard to say in substance, *‘ Now, 
Teacher, I want my boy to learn his arith- 
metic, but do not care whether he studies 
much else or not.’? It was a common practice 
for boys sent to school through the ais of 
such a father to remain in school until reach- 
ing the age of eighteen or more without even 
taking up the study of grammar. It seemed 
to be the belief, even of the many teachers who 
accepted the situation, that the youth so 
instructed was receiving a fairly good train- 
ing for life. 

The theory of the three-R course in the 
common schvol was simply an enlargement of 
the theory of the one-R course described 
above. It was thought that the youth pursu- 
ing it was thereby being prepared to ‘‘figure 
up his own accounts and to hold his own in 
any kind of business transaction.’’ So with 
the old classical course of the standard col- 
leges, with its exclusive training in the dead 
languages, mathematics, an outline of the 
world’s history, and a smattering of natural 
science. It was supposed to prepare one 
equally well for any and all of the higher 
callings of life, especially the learned profess. 
lons, theology, law, medicine, and teaching. 


The New Point of View 


During the first decade of the 20th century, 
traditions regarding the value of formal disci- 
pline were rapidly abandoned, the course of study 
in the common schools being ‘‘enriched’' by the 
addition of many new subjects, while the colleges 
began to teach practically anything that seemed 
to give Dear of helping someone get something 
accomplished. Tvo narrow, too impractical, too 
much learning merely for the sake of culture and 
ornament—these are some of the charges on which 
the old-fashioned course was found guilty. The 
Implied theory of this radical change in proced- 





ure is that the single course does not give enough 
general training to warrant its continuance. It 
implies, or asserts, that the only way to learn to 
accomplish a thing well is to practice doing that 
thing itself. Moreover, according to this belief, 
learning is not for its own sake; neither is culture 
a result of training in one branch or course of 
study any more than in another. Culture and 
dignity and high-mindedness are quite as possible 
an attainment for the one trained through a 
scientific course in stock raising, or crop produc- 
tion, or housekeeping, as for the one trained 


September winds blow full 
and free,— 
I'm off to walk a mile ; 
Ob, For a comrade full of alee 
Go cheer me with his smile! 


J want no dour-face long 
Go take this tramp with me, 
For jolly, carefree, and yet 
strong, 
Wy roadway friend must be. 





For Wother Nature talks to 
me, 
And bees and flowers smile; 
So comrade, come and walk 
with me 
TAlong my windy mile! 
—Agnes M. Choate fo 





through the old course in “liberal arts.”’ 

Say what you will, the new theory of culture is 
still on trial. The old classical éourse certainly 
did supply a large amount of general culture, or 
at least a type of culture that changed the learn- 
er’s attitude toward every prublem of life. ‘The 
greutest fault of the old **liberal arts’ course was 
its tendency to foster an aristocracy and its fail- 
ure to do anything for the common citizen. Now 
if success crowns the new method —that of making 
the direct preparation for every worthy occupa- 
tion a matter of culture as well as of training for 
mere bread winning— then, the whole race will be 


tremendously uplifted. 


Technical Discussions Omitted 


It is thought advisable to avoid the technical 
discussion ef the problem of formal discipline in 
this brief paper and to give a carefully selected 
bibliography of the subject at the close. Suffice 
it to say here that the problem is slowly being 
worked out by the laboratory and experimental 
methods. Unquestionably, some forms of train- 
ing overlap other forms, the effects of the former 
going over to the aid of the latter. But the ex- 
perts have not as yet gone far enough in their 
investigations to enable them to present a full 
statement of the amount and value of this 
overlapping in any given case. For example, 
training in oral expression evidently overlaps 
the training necessary for composition writ- 
ing. ‘The word image (probably auditory) 
seems to form the basis of both of them. 

It is also very apparent that some forms 
of training actually stand in the way of other 
forms. For example, if one has learned to 
finger the keys of the piano or typewriter 
wrongly, it 1s more difficult to acquire a 
systematic *‘good”’ method than if the **bad” 
method had not been learned at all. Like- 
wise, the practice of the learner in arithmetic 
who uses his pencil to solve every small problem 
is detrimental to some of the practice required 
in mental arithmetic. 

The pedagogic experts and analysts have 
yet a large amount of study and research 
ahead of them in relation to formal discipline. 
The entire field of habit, for illustration, is 
vet to be gone over and mapped out. We can 
all make up our lists of **good”” habits and 
‘*bad’’ habits, but our knowledge of how the 
manifold habits of speech, of thought, and of 
action help and hinder one another in the 
achievement of our best purposes is very 
meager indeed. 


Mathematics on Trial 

For ages past we have made a sort of fetich 
of mathematics. We have assumed that this 
subject extensively pursued *‘trains and dis- 
ciplines the mind for all the important tasks 
of life.’’ In order to guarantee to the youth 
the helpful effects of this general dicipline 
we have required him to wade through a long 
and intricate maze of mathematical calcula- 
tions. Indeed, the traditional value of this 
subject as formal training is well nigh as great 

as that of the ancient classics forty years ago. 

But it is my belief that there is a glimmer of 
new light dawning in respect to mathematical 
training and its value for common life. In ad- 
dition to the unreasonable and disproportionate 
amount of time given to that subjcet, it seems to 
me that much of the arithmetic and more of the 
algebra and some of the geometry, now required 
in all the courses, is as valueless for genera! dis- 
cipline as would be a course in chess playing, 
dice throwing, or dominoes. I long to see the 
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day when the time now given to mathem-tics, 
from the first grade on through the high school, 
shall be cut down fully one half, and when 
mathematics above the high school grade shall be 
required only where it wili serve the specialist 
to get on to his chosen work. The experimenta 
lists are just now entering this fruitful field of 
study, and in time we may expect them to show us 
precisely wherein lies the ‘*culture’’ value of each 
and every traditional mathematical subject. 


The Learner’s Attitude of Mind 

In order to make the practice in learning one 
lesson reach to the furthest possible limit in 
other fields of endeavor, the pupil needs to be 
made conscious of the plan and purpose of such 
application. For example, while training the 
pupil to prepare neat papers in arithmetic, it is 
well to urge upon his attention the necessity of 
preparing all written work in a neat form. The 
training then presumably reaches over into the 
written grammar lesson and the other composi- 
tion forms. 

There is perhaps no better example of the 
specialized training which *‘dies in its own tracks”’ 
than that of the language instruction given in 
many classrooms. Unconsciously, the child gath- 
ers the impression that the correct speech forms 
are intended for special class-hour service and not 
for life. There is, therefore, one language of 
the classroom and another language of the play- 
ground. The young learner is not impressed 
with the ideal that improved speech forms are to 
become a support of future plans and efforts look- 
ing toward the satisfaction of his desires and the 
achievement of his best chosen purposes. 

It is apparent, then, that the teacher must assist 
the pupil in fixng the mind upon the important 
applications of the training under way to the 
other forms of activity. There is much justifica- 
tion for the belief that the pupil himself may 
participate in a discussion which is intended to 
reveal more fully to him how and where he can 
apply some of the elements of the lesson being 
learned to the tasks and problems lying outside 
the immediate field of practice. ‘Thus the learner 
slowly acquires a set of rules and maxims that in 
time reach out beyond his present activities into 
many forms of preconceived endeavor. 'There- 
fore, if there be any validity in the claim for 
yeneralized instruction, it must certainly pest 
partly in the directive and corrective energy 
which is generated by the pupil’s acquired, con 
scious purpose to do things in accordance with 
certain definite and (to him) agreeable rules of 
procedure. 


Methods of Procedure 


1. The teacher in the common schools is not in 
a position to formulate a plan of procedure 
whereby to take the greatest advantage of the 
problem of the transfer of learning. She will be 
guided by the conclusions of the expert and wil! 
be under the necessity of going forward with con- 
siderable caution, If the course of study under 
which the teacher works be rightly planned, the 
task of getting the best results from generalized 
teaching will be greatly reduced. 

2. In attempting to secure the best general re- 
sults from the practice given in the schools, there 
is always a necessity of watching for and avoid- 
ing the plateau of habit. Figuratively speaking, 
there is too much tendency to go around ina 
reasonably well-formed circle without continuing 
to improve it. In the ideal case of the well- 
matured man or woman, two reciprocals are 
present in the character; namely, habit and spon- 
taneity, The well-trained person has been so 
schooled as to perform a large number of tasks, 
and especially much of the mechanical part of 
his chosen life work, in an automatic way. At 
the same time he keeps up the early practice of 
attempting to do or experience something that 
lies outside the field of his habit and routine. 
Through the latter conscious practice, one is en- 
abled to keep in touch with the fresh stream of 
public events. 
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5. Again, the teacher who is aware of the 
meaning of the problem under discussion, will be 
at all times conscious of the aim of showing the 
pupil the application of the lesson being learned 
to life at large. Among other things, this point 
of view and method will tend to prevent a slavish 
adherence to the rules and practices of the text- 
book and especially will it prevent the omission 
of giving the daily lesson its vital, practical in- 
terpretation in order that a certain stated amount 
of textbook work may be hurried over. There is 
perhaps no more serious and vitiating blunder of 
the schoolroom than that of subordinating the 
spirit of teaching to the mechanical practice 
thereof, as in the manner just named. 

4. If the methods and practices acquired in 
the class instruction are to be applied to the 
furthest possible limit to the affairs of life, the 
learner must be led gradually to the practice of 
planning his future. Thus, time and againas the 
lessons go on, he will experience a momentary 
vision of himself in performance of some future 
work and resolve within his mind to apply the 
lesson of the present day in such and such a man- 
ner to the future undertaking. Here we have 
suggested, at least, one of the chief factors in the 
transference of learning and, I believe, the great- 
est of them all. The ideal practice may not ex- 
actly fit the future situation, but it is certain to 
carry with it a momentum of energy, enthusiasm, 
and persistent application, all of which certainly 
tend to further the sojourner along his chosen 
way of life, 

5. As stated above, the limits of this paper do 
not allow for a technical discussion of the prob- 
lem of formal discipline. The article is meant 
simply to be suggestive and stimulating and to 
direct the teacher to the sources of help. So it is 
earnestly suggested that the latter secure access to 
some of the references given in the list below and 
go through them studiously. In no other way 
can the young teacher hope to secure even a 
reasonably good grasp of the problem outlined in 
this article. 

6. Finally, we must be reminded, that formal 
discipline pretends to train the learner to do cer- 
tain things, without direct practice in doing those 
particular things. Manifestly, if such an in- 
direct result is to be secured, there is implied a 
certain amount of direct training in the funda- 
mental practices like work, play, recreation, 
social experience and social service. Without 
these the mature character may be expected to 
show weaknesses that cannot be overcome by any 
amount of indirect culture. 

1. Stephen S. Colvin, Ph. D.—The Learning 
Process, Chs. XIV, XV, XVI. The Macmillan 
Co., $1.25. 

2. W. H. Heck—Mental Discipline and Edu- 
cational Values. John Lane Co., N. Y., $1.00. 

3. W. C. Ruediger—Principles of Education, 
Chs. V, VI. Houghton Mifilin Co., $1.50. 

4. I. H. Henderson—Text Book in the Prin- 
ciples of Education, Ch. X. The Macmillan 
Co., $1.50. 

5. Symposium: Angell, Pillsbary and Judd. 
Educational Review, June 1$08. 

6. Symposium: Horne, Henderson, Delabarre. 
Education, May, 1909. 

7. E. Davenport—Education for Efficiency, 
Ch. V. D.C. Heath & Co., Chicago, $1.00. 

8. Wm. A. McKeever—Psychologic Method in 
Teaching, Ch. V. A. Flanagan Co., Chicago, 
$1.00. 











The School: Its Organization 
By L. J. Abbott, Central State Normal, Okla. 


HE year’s battle is half won if your school 
1% is quickly and thoroughly organized. Nor 
is there any stage in this process of organ- 
ization more helpful than the complete mastery 
of your pupils’ names. If the teacher will but 
follow the simple device here presented he will 
find that he has accomplished in an hour that 
which frequently costs his brother sufferers of the 
schoolroom days of disorder and confusion. The 


September -1 91 2 


pedagogue who begins his first morning’s work 
this September by pointing a lean finger frum 
pupil to pupil, calling **Next’’ while the schoo] 
titters, loses more in dignity and poise during 
the first recitation than he can regain during the 
entire month. First impressions are not lasting, 
but he is a rash man who will aver that they do 
not have much to do with ultimate success. 

But for the plan: When the bell rings at nine 
o’clock for your first Monday’s im and the 
Sig tile into the schoolroom there is bound to 
xe some noise and confusion. Before you say a 
word wait for complete silence. At most a few 
low spoken cautions will certainly be all that is 
necessary. Then, if you have two or more grades 
in the room, having first requested as little con- 
fusion as possible, suggest that the respective 
grades sit together. Previous to this change, by 
show of hands, find out the number in each grade 
and quickly point out the seat each pupil is to 
occupy. 

Once the seats have been assigned explain that 
they are to be retained permanently. Changes, 
if necessary, can be made later on, but by all 
means do not allow any shifting of seats without 
express permission. Once every pupil has been 
assigned a definite seat, by means of this simple 
device, it will be an easy matter to put names 
and faces together. 
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TEACHER’S 
DESK 




















On your desk have a sheet of paper marked off 
with just as many squares as there are seats in the 
schoolroom. In each one of these squares write 
the pupil’s name who occupies the corresponding 
seat. ‘Thus: 





























Henry Sam Mary | Lea John 
> ss sional I é : 
Keene Clara May | Selebie James 
Ned Louise Maud | Meyer | Luther 
Seettesas =| ps Ws 
Lean | Anna Grace | Jane ! Fred 
Fannic | Lizzie Osie Davis Frank 











From this little plat it is easy to see that John 
is the last boy in the row on your right. You 
can see at a glance that Grace sits next the front 
seat in the center row. If you chance to notice 
disorder, and it can hardly be avoided in any 
typical American schoolroom the first day after 
the long vaeation, do not speak sharply. Re- 
member how you yourself enlivened the ‘first 
day,”’ and in truth how you went to school -with 
a pretty well-formed idea of keeping up the fun 
just so long as you found it safe. . But right here 
is where you will have the advantage over the 


teacher you made miserable, you will have the. 


name and location of every child before you. 

‘**Don’t you think, Keene, vou had best put 
your time in on your work?’ The boy in the 
row on your left, fourth seat back, will at once 
realize that he is under scrutiny, and that tong 
before noon of the first day. of the new term you 
have him named and located. 

The quieting effect of such a question upon the 
entire school can hardly be overestimated. It is 
infinitely more effective than sharp words of 
covert threats of condign punishment. Try it. 
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Autumn Work In Nature-Study Agriculture 


FOR THE FIRST SIX GRADES OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By Lester S. Ivins, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education in Ohio. 


grades it will be well .to recall what has 

been previously stated concerning the Pr 
mary work; that the subject is to be presented in 
these grades as nature study and that it should be 
taught orally. I shall present the work for this 
article as: work for the Primary Division, com- 
posed of all pupils below the second grade; the 
Kirst Division compused of the second, third and 
fourth grades; the Second Division composed of 
the fifth and sixth grades. Where the teacher 
does not have time for special classes in** Nature,”’ 
the work may be correlated. If the teacher should 
prefer to give it separately it can be done in con- 
nection with general exercises in the morning and 
on Friday afternoons. If the subject is presented 
alone there should be at least two ten-minute 
periods a week in the first grade; in the following 
five grades there should be two fifteen-minute 
periods a week. 

Those who failed to get much nature-study- 
agricultural work accomplished last year have at 
this time another opportunity of getting this all- 
important subject started at once in their school 
work. Why should it be done? Because ‘that 
which we eat, drink, and wear comes from the 
soil. It is also true that the boy or girl who 
tukes an interest in growing plants and animals 
ihas aroused within him more of an admiration 
for the good, than if he were not thus interested. 
If you can through the subject impress 
the need of service because of the 


A S WE take up the fall work for the first six 


Talk of building, as to material, kinds, and com- 


pare the different homes of the peoples of the - 


hot country and the cold country. 

Animal Pets about the Home—Their uses, 
habits; how the coat thickens for their protection 
durng the coming cold days. Study the squirrel 
in his preparation for the winter living. 

Visit garden and farm to note autumn activi- 
ties, harvesting, effect of frost. What the garden 
contributes; collection and simple study of vege- 
tables which will be used for winter food. 

Study of trees near school or home and ascertain 
whether they have been producing food for us, 
such as fruits or nuts. Study fall fruits and nuts, 
making collections of the latter. 

The pumpkin in connection with Hallowe’en. 
Make the Jack o’ Lantern. 

The first snow fall is of interest to all, so ob- 
serve flakes. catch some upon cold dark cloth and 
study forms of large flakes. Teach its origin; 
what it indicates as to time of year. 

First Division Work. Grades 2, 3 and 4.—Re- 
view summer activities, ask if plants or flowers 
have been grown and give proper credit for in- 
dustry and results by adding a certain percent to 
come branch of work. At the first opportunity 


after school opens in the fall make a visit to some 
farm, if children do not live upon the farm. If 
they live in rural districts, observational tours 
may be made to some garden, woods, orchard, 


vineyard or animal home of any of our domesti 
cated animals. This will make a useful fund of 
knowledge for their nature work for many weeks. 
The oral and written work may include the trip, 
the animals, the products, and as each variety 
should be spoken of separately many interesting 
and profitable lessons may be derived from this 
work, 

The thermometer should be shown, discussed 
and understood. Show the thermometer; breathe 
on the bulb and watch the mercury. Place it in 
cold water and watch the results. Records of 
temperatures at different hours of the day should 
be taken and kept. Explain that no professional 
man is forced to note the temperature so much as 
the agriculturist. The value of his fall crops 
depends upon his careful attention as to the state 
of the atmosphere in regard to heat and cold. 
The time of year places special stress upon this 
because of frosts early in the fall in all northern 
localities. In this connection, study dew and 
frost. 

Seeds and their distribution should be discussed 
and observed by concrete examples brought to the 
school or by trips to the field and woods. Note 
the distribution by man, by squirrels, by birds, 
by wind. 

Animals—Farm, especially, are familiar and of 
interest to all, because of their usefulness to 
man. First the horse and cow. ‘These may be 

followed by the sheep, the pig, the 
fowls. With the use of good pictures 





necessities of life about us, one of the 
most valuable lessons to be taught has 
been given your pupil. If a different 
aid higher stage of culture has been 
given a child because he has imbibed 
the quality of the growing plants and 
animals, which is always goodness, have 
you not laid the first steps of a good 
foundation for a noble life? It is 
hoped many teachers will make a place 
in the course for the nature-study- 
agriculture which will not only enrich 
and vitalize but from. which, if the 
training is well accomplished, will 
vieet all educational aims. 

Work of Primary Division (below 
second grade), 

There should be a close connection 
between home and school as this is the 
time of year when many children are 
entering upon their first year of school; 
ito those who, returning for the second 











year, have found their interests during 
ithe vacation about the home, nothing 
creates sympathy sooner between the 
teacher and pupil than the discussions 
concerning home. 

_ Talk of the home and those who live 
there. An inquiry as to the occupation 
will present an opportunity to speak 
ot the value of work in a primary way. 

Ascertain if flowers were planted and 
discuss varieties; also what vegetables 
were grown. 

Make and illustrate a weather chart 
for each month, serving to teach days 
of week, name and character of months, 
seasons, birthdays and holidays. When 
conditions indicate a rain storm, have 
pupils watch them and study them. 

xplain whence comes the rain, and if 
the grass is dry, as it usually is in the 
fall, note how it has been refreshed. 
Small pupils sometimes forget to water 
plants and this will be an opportunity 


This was their first meeting (October 31, 1911). 


AGRICULTURAL CLUB, SCIOTO TOWNSHIP, PIKE CO., OHIO 


the agricultural products exhibited. 








to impress the need of water to growing 
plants. 

The time of year indicates that both 
man and beast will soon need shelter. 





THE ROCK SCHOOL SEED EXHIBIT 
The above is a sample of forty-three of the two hundred and four varieties exhibited. This exhibit is 
composed of field, garden and weed seed. These two ounce bottles with screw 
tops were purchased from a drug store at 2)4 cents each. 


The writer addressed this meeting and inspected 


and stories much valuable information 
may be given and necessity for kindness 
to animals may be established in the 
minds of the pupils. 





T'rees—A_ tew trees may be learned 
at this age by their leaves. Collect 
leaves, name them and mount them. 


Give Nature’s preparation for winter 
by leaves falling from the tree. Trees 
may be also known by the different 
fruits found on them, such as apple 
pear, the hickory nut, walnut, beech- 
nut, and acorys. Have reports made 
on trees planted at Arbor Day by 
pupils; encourage careful preservation 
of every tree. 

Birds—The migratory habits are of 
interest to all children. Find out those 
that remain. Many that were with us 
in the summer are not here now. Where 
are they? Why did they go? Speak 
of feed for those that remain with us. 
Collect caterpillars. Watch them make 
their cocoons. ‘i'hese should be placed 
in a receptacle with leaves. Have a 
glass covering so that changes may be 
noted. 

Grains—Collect those that have been 
harvested during late summer and fall. 
‘Teach their great usefulness to man as 
food products and show the need of 
greater yields, 

Preservation for winter use of apples, 
potatoes, cabbage, celery, pumpkins, 
will show why products should be sound 
and carefully raised that we may all 
have food. 

Supplementary books of farm life 
should early be introduced as reading 
material fur the grades. There is no 
other reading proving as interesting to 
boys and girls as practical nature 
books. These teach the children to 
know more about farm Jife. 

Second Division, Grades 5 and 6.— 
The first thing that should be of in- 
terest to the pupil returning in the fall 
will be a report of the garden plot over 


(Continued on page 34) 
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day when the time now given to mathematics, 
from the first grade on through the high school, 
shall be cut down fully one half, and when 
mathematics above the high school grade shall be 
required only where it wili serve the specialist 
to get on to his chosen work. The experimenta 
lists are just now entering this fruitful field of 
study, and in time we may expect them to show us 
precisely wherein lies the ‘‘culture’’ value of each 
and every traditional mathematical subject. 


The Learner’s Attitude of Mind 


In order to make the practice in learning one 
lesson reach to the furthest possible limit in 
other fields of endeavor, the pupil needs to be 
made conscious of the plan and purpose of such 
application. For example, while training the 
pupil to prepare neat papers in arithmetic, it is 
well to urge upon his attention the necessity of 
preparing all written work in a neat form. The 
training then presumably reaches over into the 
written grammar lesson and the other composi- 
tion forms. 

There is perhaps no better example of the 
specialized training which ‘‘dies in its own tracks”’ 
than that of the language instruction given in 
many classrooms. Unconsciously, the child gath- 
ers the impression that the correct speech forms 
are intended for special class-hour service and not 
for life. There is, therefore, one language of 
the classroom and another language of the play- 
ground. The young learner is not impressed 
with the ideal that improved speech forms are to 
become a support of future plans and efforts look- 
ing toward the satisfaction of his desires and the 
achievement of his best chosen purposes. 

It is apparent, then, that the teacher must assist 
the sail in fixng the mind upon the important 
applications of the training under way to the 
other forms of activity. There is much Jjustifica- 
tion for the belief’ that the pupil himself may 
participate in a discussion which is intended to 
reveal more fully to him how and where he can 
apply some of the elements of the lesson being 
learned to the tasks and problems lying outside 
the immediate field of practice. Thus the learner 
slowly acquires a set of rules and maxims that in 
time reach out beyond his present activities into 
many forms of preconceived endeavor. ‘There- 
fore, if there be any validity in the claim for 
generalized instruction, it must certainly rest 
partly in the directive and corrective energy 
which is generated by the pupil’s acquired, con- 
scious purpose to do things in accordance with 
certain definite and (to him) agreeable rules of 
procedure. 


Methods of Procedure 


1. The teacher in the eommon schools is not in 
a position to formulate a plan of procedure 
whereby to take the greatest advantage of the 
problem of the transfer of learning. She will be 
guided by the conclusions of the expert and will 
be under the necessity of going forward with con- 
siderable caution. If the course of study under 
which the teacher works be rightly planned, the 
task of getting the best results from generalized 
teaching will be greatly reduced. 

2. In attempting to secure the best general re- 
sults from the practice given in the schools, there 
is always a necessity of watching for and avoid- 
ing the plateau of habit. Figuratively speaking, 
there is too much tendency to go around ina 
reasonably well-formed circle without continuing 
to improve it. In the ideal case of the well- 
matured man or woman, two reciprocals are 
present in the character; namely, habit and spon- 
taneity, The well-trained person has been so 
schooled as to perform a large number of tasks, 
and especially much of the mechanical part of 
his chosen life work, in an automatic way. At 
the same time he keeps up the early practice of 
attempting to do or experience something that 
lies outside the field of his habit and routine. 
Through the latter conscious practice, one is en- 
abled to keep in touch with the fresh stream of 
public events. 
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3. Again, the teacher who is aware of the 
meaning of the problem under discussion, will be 
at all times conscious of the aim of showing the 
yr the application of the lesson being learned 
to life at large. Among other things, this point 
of view and method will tend to prevent a slavish 
adherence to the rules and practices of the text- 
book and especially: will it prevent the omission 
of giving the daily lesson its vital, practical in- 
terpretation in order that a certain stated amount 
of textbook work may be hurried over. There is 
perhaps no more serious and vitiating blunder of 
the schoolroom than that of subordinating the 
spirit of teaching to the mechanical practice 
thereof, as in the manner just named. 

4. If the methods and practices acquired in 
the class instruction are to be applied to the 
furthest. possible limit to the affairs of life, the 
learner must be led gradually to the practice of 
planning his future. Thus, time and again as the 
lessons go on, he will experience a momentary 
vision of himself in performance of some future 
work and resolve within his mind to apply the 
lesson of the present day in such and such a man- 
ner to the future undertaking. Here we have 
suggested, at least, one of the chief factors in the 
transference of learning and, I believe, the great- 
est of them all. The ideal practice may not ex- 
actly fit the future situation, but it is certain to 
carry with it a momentum of energy, enthusiasm, 
and persistent application, all of which certainly 
tend to further the sojourner along his chosen 
way of life. 

5. As stated above, the limits of this paper do 
not allow for a technical discussion of the prob- 
lem of formal discipline. The article is meant 
simply to be suggestive and stimulating and to 
direct the teacher to the sources of help. So it is 
earnestly suggested that the latter secure access to 
some of the references given in the list below and 
go through them studiously. In no other way 
can the young teacher hope to secure even a 
reasonably good grasp of the problem outlined in 
this article. 

6. Finally, we must be reminded, that formal 
discipline pretends to train the learner to do cer- 
tain things, without direct practice in doing those 
particular things. Manifestly, if such an in- 
direct result is to be secured, there is implied a 
certain amount of direct ‘training in the funda- 
mental practices like work, play, recreation, 
social experience and social service. Without 
these the mature character may be expected to 
show weaknesses that cannot be overcome by any 
amount of indirect culture. 

1. Stephen S. Colvin, Ph. D.—The Learning 
Process, Chs. XIV, XV, XVI. The Macmillan 
Co., $1.25. 

2. .W. H. Heck—Mental Discipline and Edu- 
cational Values. John Lane Co., N. Y., $1.00. 

3. W. C. Ruediger—Principles of Education, 
Chs. V, VI. Houghton Mifflin Co., $1.50. 

4. E. H. Henderson—Text Book in the Prin- 
ciples of Education, Ch. X. The Macmillan 
Co., $1.50. 

5. Symposium: Angell, Pillsbury and Judd. 
Educational Review, June 1908. 

6. Symposium: Horne, Henderson, Delabarre. 
Education, May, 1909. 

7. E. Davenport—Education for Efficiency, 
Ch. V. D.C. Heath & Co., Chicago, $1.00. 

8. Wm. A. McKeever—Psychologic Method in 
eas Ch. V. <A. Flanagan Co., Chicago, 

1.00. 





The School: Its Organization 
By L. J. Abbott, Central State Normal, Okla. 


HE year’s battle is half won if your school 
T is quickly and thoroughly organized. Nor 
is there any stage in this process of organ- 
ization more helpful than the complete mastery 
of your pupils’ names. If the teacher will but 
follow the simple device here presented he will 
find that he has accomplished in an hour that 
which frequently costs his brother sufferers of the 
schoolroom days of disorder and confusion, The 
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pedagogue who begins his, first morning’s wo; 
this September by pointing a lean finger fry 
pupil to pupil, calling ‘*Next’’ while the schoo] 
titters, loses more in dignity and poise during 


the first recitation than he can regain during the 


entire month. First impressions are not lasting 
but he is a rash man who will aver that they de 
not have much to do with ultimate success, 

But for the plan: When the bell rings at nine 
o’clock for your first Monday’s work, and the 
= file into the schoolroom there is bound to 

e some noise and confusion. Before you say a 
word wait for complete silence. At most a’ few 
low spoken cautions will certainly be all that js 
necessary. Then, if you have two or more grades 
in the room, having first requested as little con: 
fusion as possible, suggest that the respective 
grades sit together. Previous to this change, by 
show of hands, find out the number in each grade 
and quickly point out the seat each pupil is to 
occupy. 

Once the seats have been assigned explain that 
they are to be retained permanently. Changes, 
if necessary, can be made later on, but by all 
means do not allow any shifting of seats without 
express permission. Once every pupil has been 
assigned a definite seat, by means of this simple 
device, it will be an easy matter to put names 
and faces together. 





X X X X X 


X X X X X 





TEACHER’S 
DESK 




















On your desk have a sheet of paper marked off 
with just as many squares as there are seats in ‘the 





























schoolroom. In each one of these squares write 
the pupil's name who occupies the corresponding 
seat. ‘Thus: 
Henry | Sam | Mary | Lea John 
Keene Clara | May Selebie James 
Ned Louise | Maud Meyer Luther 
Leon Anna 5 Grace ie Jane Fred 
Fannie Lizzie | Osie | Davis | Frank 











From this little plat it is easy to see that John 
is the last boy in the row on your right. You 
can see at a glance that Grace sits next the front 
seat in the center row. If you chance to notice 
disorder, and it can hardly be avoided in any 
typical American schoolroom the tirst day after 
the long vacation, do not speak sharply. Re- 
member how you yourself enlivened the “‘first 
day,” and in truth how you went to school with 
a pretty well-formed idea of keeping up the fun 
just so long as you found it safe. But right here 
is where you will have the advantage over the 
teacher you made miserable, you will have the 
name and location of every child before you. 

**Don’t you think, Keene, you had best put 
your time in on your work?” The boy in the 
row on your left, fourth seat back, will at once 
realize that he is under scrutiny, and that long 
before noon of the first day of the new term you 
have him named and located. 

The quieting effect of such a question upon the 
entire school can hardly be overestimated. Its 
infinitely more effective than sharp words ot 
covert threats of condign punishment. Try it. 
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Autumn Work In Nature-Study Agriculture 


FOR THE FIRST SIX GRADES OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By Lester S. Ivins, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education in Ohio. 


grades it will be well to recall what has 
been previously stated concerning the r- 
mary work; that the subject is to be presentec in 
these grades as nature study and that it should be 
taught orally. I shall present the work for this 
article as: work. for the Primary Division, com- 
sed of all pupils below the second grade; the 
First Division compused of the second, third and 
fourth grades; the Second Divisian composed of 
the fifth and sixth grades. Where the teacher 
does not have time for special classes in ** Nature,”’ 
the work may be correlated. If the teacher should 
prefer to give it separately it can be done in con- 
nection with general exercises in the morning and 
on Friday afternoons. If the subject is presented 
alone there should be at least two ten-minute 
periods a week in the first grade; in the following 
five grades there should be two fifteen-minute 
riods a week. 

Those who failed to get much nature-study- 
agricultural work accomplished last year have at 
this time another opportunity of getting this all- 
important subject started at once in their school 
work, Why should it be done? Because that 
which we eat, drink, and wear comes from the 
soil, Itis also true that the boy or girl who 
tikes an interest in growing plants and animals 
has aroused within him more of an admiration 
for the good, than if he were not thus interested. 
If you can through the subject impress 
the need of service because of the 


A S WE take up the fall work for the first six 


Talk of building, as to material, kinds, and com- 
_ the different homes of the peoples of the 
ot country and the cold country. 

Animal Pets about the Home—Their uses, 
habits; how the coat thickens for their protection 
durng the coming cold days. Study the squirrel 
in his preparation for the winter living. 

Visit garden and farm to note autumn activi- 
ties, harvesting, effect of frost. What the garden 
contributes; collection and simple study of vege- 
tables which will be used for winter food. 

Study of trees near school or home and ascertain 
whether they have been producing food for us, 
such as fruits or nuts. Study fall fruits and nuts, 
making collections of the latter. 

The pumpkin in connection with Hallowe’en. 
Make the Jack o’ Lantern. 

The first snow fall is of interest to all, so ob- 
serve flakes, catch some upon cold dark cloth and 
study forms of large flakes. ‘Teach its origin; 
what it indicates as to time of year. 

First Division Work. Grades 2, 3 and 4.—Re- 
view summer activities, ask if plants or flowers 
have been grown and give proper credit for in- 
dustry and results by adding a certain percent to 
come branch of work. At the first opportunity 
after school opens in the fall make a visit to some 
farm, if children do not live upon the farm. If 
they live in rural districts, observational tours 
may be made to some garden, woods, orchard, 


vineyard or animal home of any of our domesti 

cated animals. This will make a useful fund of 
knowledge for their nature work for nany weeks. 
The oral and written work may include the trip, 
the animals, the products, and as each variety 
should be spoken of separately many interesting 
and profitable lessons may be derived from this 
work, 

The thermometer should be shown, discussed 
and understood. Show the thermometer; breathe 
on the bulb and watch the mercury. Place it in 
cold water and watch the results. Records of 
temperatures at'different hours of the day should 
be taken and kept. Explain that no professional 
man is forced to note the temperature so much as 
the agriculturist. The value of his fall crops 
depends upon his careful attention as to the state 
of the atmosphere in regard to heat and cold. 
The time of year places special stress upon this 
because of frosts early in the fall in all northern 
localities. In this connection, study dew and 
frost. 

Seeds and their distribution should be discussed 
and observed by concrete examples brought to the 
school or by trips to the field and woods. Note 
the distribution by man, by squirrels, by birds, 
by wind. 

Animals—Farm, especially, are familiar and of 
interest to all, because of their usefulness to 
man. First the horse and cow. These may be 

followed by the sheep, the pig, the 
fowls. With the use of good pictures 





necessities of life about us, one of the 
most valuable lessons to be taught has 
been given your pupil. If a different 
aid higher stage of culture has been 
given « child because he has imbibed 
the quality of the growing plants and 
animals, which is always goodness, have 
you not laid the first steps of a good 
foundation for a noble life? It is 
hoped many teachers will make a place 
in the course for the nature-study- 
agriculture which will not only enrich 
and vitalize but from which, if the 
training is well accomplished, will 
meet all educational aims. 

Work of Primary Division (below 
second grade). 

There should be a close connection 
between home and school as this is the 
time of year when many children are 
entering upon their first year of school; 
to those who, returning for the second 
year, have found their interests during 
the vacation about the home, nothing 
creates sympathy sooner between the 
teacher and pupil than the discussions 
concerning home. 

Talk of the home and those who live 
there. An inquiry as to the occupation 
will present an opportunity to speak 
of the value of work in a primary way. 

Ascertain if flowers were planted and 
discuss varieties; also what vegetables 
were grown. 

Make and illustrate a weather chart 
foreach month, serving to teach days 
of week, name and character of months, 
seasons, birthdays and holidays. When 
conditions indicate a rain storm, have 
ar watch them and study them. 
Explain whence comes the rain, and if 
the grass is dry, as it usually is in the 
fall, note how it has been refreshed. 
Small pupils sometimes forget to water 
plants and this will be an opportunity 





This was their first meeting (October 31, 1911). 
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the agricultural products exhibited. 








to impress the need of water to growing 
plants. 

The time of year indicates that both 
man and beast will soon need shelter. 





THE ROCK SCHOOL SEED EXHIBIT 


The above is a sample of forty-three of the two hundred and four varieties exhibited. This exhibit is 


composed of field, garden and weed seed. These two ounce bottles with screw 
tops were purchased from a drug store at 244 cents each, 


The writer addressed this meeting and inspected 


and stories much valuable information 
may be given and necessity for kindness 
to animals may be established in the 
minds of the pupils. 

Trees—A tew trees may be learned 
at this age by their leaves. Collect 
leaves, name them and mount them. 
Give Nature’s preparation for winter 
by leaves falling trom the tree. Trees 
may be also known by the different 
fruits found on them, such as apple 
pear, the hickory-nut, walnut, beech- 
nut, and acorys. Have reports made 
on trees planted at Arbor Day by 
pupils; encourage careful preservation 
of every tree. 

Birds—The migratory habits are of 
interest to all children. Find out those 
that remain, Many that were with us 
in the summer are not here now. Where 
are they? Why did they go? Speak 
of feed for those that remain with us. 
Collect caterpillars. Watch them make 
their cocoons. ‘These should be placed 
in a receptacle with leaves. Have a 
glass covering so that changes may be 
noted. 

Grains—Collect those that have been 
harvested during late summer and fall. 
‘Teach their great usefulness to man as 
food products and show the need of 
greater yields. 

Preservation for winter use of apples, 
potatoes, cabbage, celery, pumpkins, 
will show why products should be sound 
and carefully raised that we may all 
have food. 

Supplementary books of farm life 
should early be introduced as reading 
material fur the grades. There is no 
other reading proving as interesting to 
boys and girls as practical nature 
books. These teach the children to 
know more about farm Jife. 

Second Division, Grades 5 and 6.— 
The first thing that should be of in- 
terest to the pupil returning in the fall 
will be a report of the garden plot over 


(Continued on page 34) 
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~The Story the Book Told 


[This story was read to a class of children who were 
very careless about their books. The teacher noticed 
a marked difference in their care of books after study- 
ing the making of a volume.—EDITOR.] 


IT WAS a beautiful April day. The soft, 
| sweet air coming in at the open window of the 

office brought odors of new grass, and all the 
stirring life of spring. ‘The sunshine seemed to 
fairly rollick with happiness, and I was happier 
than ever before in my life. It was the day to 
which I and my Dear Master had been looking 
forward for many months. 

Why was Iso happy? It is quite a story but - 
should love to tell you about it. In the first 

»lace you must know that I am a Book, and Dear 
Jaster savs that a book is one of the most won- 
derful things in the world. On this sunny April 
day I was at last bound and ready to take my 
part in life. Dear Master had been to the print- 
ing office himsclf that afternoon, and had seemed 
so pleased when he took me in his hands and 
looked at my beautiful cover, my clean, fresh 
pages, rare pictures and the printed story that I 
was to tell. 

Often and often, as he worked over me in his 
study, did he tell me of this day when I should 
be ready to go into the world and bring happiness 
to many, many girls and boys. 

I wish you could see that big study where Dear 
Master made me. It was a large room and there 
were, oh, so many books on the shelves of the 
great bookcases, and beautiful pictures on the 
walls. Dear Master had traveled in many coun- 
tries, and there were cabinets filled with curious 
things that he had collected while on his travels. 

Many, many months I lay on his study table 
and nearly every day he worked at making me. 
He hunted up his most interesting pictures to 
place upon my pages, and he wrote ever so many 
letters in search of other pictures, and asking 
people to tell him some things that he needed to 
know to make my story just right. Every morn- 
ing when the mail came, Small Son would bring 
it to the study, and he always inquired if some- 
thing had come for the new book. Every afier- 
noon just before dark Small Son would come to 
the study door and rap. Then Dear Master 
would lay me carefully aside, open the door, and 
he and Small Son would sit in a large chair by 
the western windows and talk together of what 
the new book had said that day. How I enjoyed 
the twilight hour as they talked of me and gazed 
at the beautiful winter sunsels or watched the 
storm clouds hurry past. - 

But I liked the hour before Small Son’s bed- 
time best of all. Then Best Mother came and 
sat with us in the study. She always used a low 
rocker and had some sewing in her hands. Dear 
Master and she would talk about me and Best 
Mother would tell of things that she thought girls 
and boys would like to read about, of interesting 
facts that they would need to know. That hour 
was never long enough for me, and I think Small 
Son felt the same way for he always looked quite 
solemn when the chimes rang at eight o’clock and 
Best Mother took him away. 

You have not heard a word about my beautiful 
cover yet. I wasso proud of it. One evening 
Dear Master said, **Best Mother, what do you 
think of our letting Small Son draw a design for 
the new book? He is doing well with his draw- 
ing in school and I would like to have him try.” 
Best Mother said right away that she was sure he 
could do it, and that she would help him choose 
his colors when the design was ready. Small Son 
was so delighted that he danced right up and 
down. It was not nearly so easy to make the 
design as he expected it would be, and it was more 
than a month before he had a finished drawing 
that pleased them all. He looked at ever so many 
book covers and decided what ones he liked and 
obtained many ideas in that way. He worked on 
different designs at school and measured over and 
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over again until he felt sure he could do no bet- 
ter. Then Best Mother helped him color it and 
thev took it to Dear Master. 

He was just as pleased as he could be and said 
they three would have to celebrate the event in 
some way. They decided to go on a long sleigh- 
ride the next day. I enjoyed thinking about them 
while they were gone, and the good time the 
were having. When they came to the study that 
evening their eyes were as bright as stars, their 
cheeks like red roses and they were full of fun 
and jokes. 

At last came the day when Dear Master wrote 
the final words on my pages and laid away his 
pen. Carefully he gathered my sheets together 
and placed his folded hands upon me, He sat so 
still that I hegan to wonder what he was think- 
ing about, and then after a while he spoke to me 
and said, **Dear little book, I have made you as 
well as I know how. You must leave me now 
but my good wishes are going with you and I 
hope that the girls and boys who read you will 
find as much pleasure in your pages as we have in 
the making of you.’’ Then he tied me up and 
sent me away. 

I did feel sad as I left the pleasant stuay, 
room where I was born, and I felt just like cry- 
ing, but I knew that Dear Master wanted me to 
take joy and not sorrow with me so I winked back 
the tears, swallowed hard and tried to iook 
pleasant. 

You would get tired if I told you of all that 
happened to me:from the time I left Dear Master 
to the April day that found me all dressed and 
ready for life, so I am going to begin the story 
of my experiences right there where the dancing 
sunlight played with the letters on my cover. 

This very afternoon I was packed away in a 
large box with dozens of other books and for 
many, many days we rode, rode, rode until I be- 
gan to wonder where we were yoing and I did 
long for air and light. At last all was quiet. 
After a time we were moved about and began to 
ride again, but in a wagon that time I think, for 
the ride was very short and jolty. Our box was 
carried into.a building. A man opened the case, 
took us out, counted us, packed us away on a 
shelf in a dark closet, and left us. 

It seemed a long time that we waited in that 
closet and I grew very lonely thinking of Dear 
Master and his large, sun-lit study. It was a 
happy day to me when at last the closet door was 
opened and I was carried out into the light once 
more. Theroom where I was left was very large; 
there were many windows; maps hung on the 
walls and plants were blossoming on a long 
shelf. When I saw how many desks and chairs 
there were I knew at once that it was a school- 
room, for Small Son often told about a room like 
this where he went to school. A lady picked me 
up and exclaimed with pleasure when she saw my 
name, and said that she had wanted me for a long 
time. She looked all through my pages and kept 
giving happy little smiles. I liked her right 
away for her eyes looked so kind and she handled 
me as if she loved books. Perhaps you do not 
know that there is a great difference in the man- 
ner folks handle books. I did not know it then 
but I found it out later. 

I did not need to look at the large calendar 
hanging on the wall to know that it was June for 
I could hear birds singing, and children playing 
outside, and as it grew late the shrill piping of 
the frogs came in at the open windows. I did 
wish the children would come right in for I was 
ina hurry to make triends with them, but the 
lady packed me away with other books, in a closet 
with glass doors, and said, when we were all ar- 
ranged in neatly labeled rows, *“There, every- 
thing is in order for next September.”’ I 
wondered what she meant but after she had gone 
out one of the books explained to me about the 
summer vacation, and said that the books were 


glad to have it come for some of them were Ver) 
tired. : 

As I looked about I could see that many of 
them did look very worn and some of them even 
quite sick. As the weeks went on they told me 
some of their experiences. One told how he had 
been abused and his back broken,. and how he 
suffered all the while. Another one managed to 
slip down on the shelf and show me the crue] 
tears and hurts in his pages. I felt very sorry for 
them all but was not in the least discouraged for 
Dear Master, Best Mother and Small Son had 
loved me so much that I felt sure all the girls 
and boys would love me just as much. If they 
loved me, of course they could not be unkind to 
me. 

I was not unhappy during those weeks of wait- 
ing for I could see the sky every day and birds 
flying past. Many evenings I enjoyed the beau- 
tiful moonlight as it streamed across the floor, 
and I tried to nod back at the stars who seemed 
to be winking merrily at me. My heart was so 
full of joyful anticipations for the time when the 
children should come that you can imagine how 
pleased I was when the early Segiendher days 
again brought life and activity to the school. 
room. I was glad to see the lady with the kind 
eyes once more for she seemed like an old friend, 
and when one of the children called her *‘Teach- 
er,” I knew that she was going to be with me all 
the while. Later, another child spoke to her, 
calling her **Miss Friendship, *’and Ttelt that she 
was rightly named. She looked as if she would 
be a good friend to every one of us, both children 
and books. ; 

Miss Friendship placed me in a pile with a few 
other books and gave me to quite a tall boy. 
He seemed much pleased with a!! his books and 
packed us awey neatly in his desk. I began to 
like him right away for he looked so pleasant 
and clean. As the days went on I liked him 
even better. I think Miss Friendship did, also, 
for she always seemed pleased with his. work. 
She gave such happy, satistied smiles when he re- 
cited that I named him **Best Scholar.’’ | like 
to have names of my own for persons that I know 
and like real well, don’t you? It is just like 
having a lovely secret with some dearfriend. — 

Best Scholar was so much interested in me and 
spoke of me so often at home, that his father 
asked him to bring me home some evening. 
Miss Friendship said that I might go. After 
supper Best Scholar and his father looked me all 
through and the father said, *‘The’ man who 
wrote that book certainly did well. He must 
have studied very hard and I do not see where he 
ever found so many interesting things to tell 
about. ‘That book is as good as any story I ever 
read.’? My, but I felt proud! So proud I just 
rustled my leaves but they thought that the wind 
from the open window caused the stir. How! 
did wish I could whisper all these good things in 
Dear Master’s ear. hen Rest Scholar’s motier 
took me up she spoke of my cover at once and 
wondered who designed it. I nearly fell out of 
her hands in my eagerness to tell her abuut Small 
Son but she did nat understand me. 

My life with Best Schular was very happy and 
it was a great scrrow to me when he left our 
school. Miss Friendship told the children that 
he had gone to live in a city a long way off. 
They looked the city up on the map but I did 
not hear where it was. Miss Friendship was 
sorry to have him go, I know, and when she 
packed away his books she said, “See, children, 
how much Best Scholar loved his books. ‘They 
look as good as new.’’ (She called him by his 
right name but I like my name for him better.) 
After he left us I was a bit lonely for a while but 
there was much toenjoy in the schoolroom during 
the few weeks I waited on the shelf. I saw boys 
learning to do hard things, and every day some 
one did something so well that Miss Friendship 
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‘those letters. 
‘put me in his desk. 


‘out of sight for I felt that no one would ever 


‘face is to you, an 


‘not hear and the cruel work went on. 


September 1912 
‘was proud and happy. The singing lessons were 
a great pleasure to me, too. ‘The children sang 
so welland always seemed to enjoy the music. I 
tried to clap my hands, or my covers, one day, 
and fell off the shelf. After that I did not try 
to applaud. I often wondered who would come 
to use me next, but I did not feel a bit afraid for 
everyone had always been so kind to me. 

One day a new boy came to the school. .Miss 
Seep gave him some books. I was among 
them. The first time he took me out I just shud- 
dered for his hands were oh, so dirty! Perhaps 
you never saw any hands like those. 
‘before. Every time he touched me a dirty mark 
‘was left, and in a few days my beautiful pages 
-were dreadful to look at. Miss Friendship often 
‘sent him to wash his hands but he seemed to get 
‘dirty. right away after the washing. Perhaps 
‘you: wonder if I could get a name for him. I 
‘could not for a long time for he was so unkind to 
me that I did not try to give him a friendly name. 
But finally 1 named him and this is how I thought 
of the name. He was never ready for work when 
the other children were. He had to hunt up his 
pencil or had lost his ruler. He could not seem 
to keep his place in reading, and quite often did 
not know what examonle the other pupils were do- 
ing.. One day he came in tardy and then I named 
him **Slow Boy.”’ 

Those first few weeks with Slow Boy were very 
hard, but things grew worse and worse as time 
went on. My heart grew very sad and finally I 

‘had a great many unkind thoughts toward Slow 
‘Boy. He did not seem to care anything ‘about 
my beautiful pictures and sometimes made holes 
jn them with his pencil or marked them. He 


‘hurt my back fearfully by leaving a pencil in me 


‘when he put me away. The first night he lett me 
‘so, I cried all night with the pain but I tried to 


‘he brave after that for I found that his other 
‘hooks suffered the same way. He filled me up 


with papers, and that hurt my back su badly that 
T began to fear 1 could not hold in myleaves. 
You can hardly believe it, but one day he took a 


“pen and filled in all the letters on my cover with 


ink. .I-called out to him that Small Son drew 
I told him how hard Small Son 
worked on them and asked him to please stop. 


‘But if he heard he did not pay any attention. 


Just then Miss Friendship saw him and Slow Boy 
1 was glad enough to get 


want to look at me again. Miss Friendship took 


me out after school and talked with Slow Boy and 


I think he was more careful for a little while. 
You know that | pages are to me what your 
to have my pages rudely 
handled is like being struck in the, face. Slow 
Boy was always rubbing his hands over my pages; 
he put his arms into the leaves as they lay open 
ind rubbed his sleeves this way and that as he 


turned about in his chair, until at last the edges 


of my pages were all worn and ragged. The 


tears hurt me and I felt so ashamed that I hoped 
‘every night I would never have to be used again. 


I remembered what those poor, worn books had 
told me during the summer and I could be sorry 


for them after all my suffering. 


One day Slow Boy did not feel one bit like 


studying. He took out his pencil and began put- 


ting marks in me Finally he turned to the 


‘back, on the inside of my cover page, and began 
‘to draw a picture of a boy. Slow Boy could not 


draw very well, andas he worked the thing he 
called a picture grew more and more dreadful. 
As I realized what was happening, I called as 
loudly as I could to Miss Friendship, but she did 
I thought 
of the beautiful pictures that Dear Master had 
placed in me, of the work it had been to get those 
pictures from so many different countries, and in 


‘my despair and rage I felt as if I could not live 
any longer. 


Still that horrible scrawl! continued 
to grow. At last a boy sitting near Slow Boy 
spoke to Miss Friendship and she came to my 
rescue. But it was too late. I was no longer 


clean, or whole, or beautiful, and they talked of 
pry. Pay! What could pay for my lost clean- 
iness and beauty! 


I never had © 
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When I heard that Slow Boy had been sent to 
another room I was not sorry, but there was no 
room left in my heart for happiness. I thought 
only of the cruel treatment I had received and of 
my dislike for Slow Boy. 

Miss Friendship worked over me a long time 
one evening. She cleaned me as well as she 
could, mended my tears, and laid me away on 
the shelf again. She looked so sorry as she 
worked over me that I felt a bit comforted but I 
hoped I should have a long rest before another 
child came to use me. 

In about a week the daintiest little girl was 
sent into the class from another room. As I 
peeped out at her I saw that she looked as clean 
and sweet as an apple blossom, and I named _ her 
Miss Blossom right on the spot. It never occurred 
to me that I should be one of her books but I was 
taken again from my shelf and placed in her 
desk. It was a great pleasure to be near her but 
I could not bear to have her touch my poor dis- 
figured body, and I waited in an agony of sus- 
— to see what she would do when she really 
ooked at me. I wish I could give you some idea 
of her fuce as she turned over my pages. She 
looked so sorry and said, ‘*Miss Friendship, do 
see how someone has abused this poor book? ! am 
sure it must be unhappy and I am going to be as 
kind to it as I can be.*? When I heard those 
words of sympathy I broke right down and sobbed. 
But what did I hear next! Just listen to what I 
heard! As she looked at the title page she ex- 
claimed, *‘Why, Miss Friendship, my papa knows 
the gentleman who wrote this book. They were 
schoolmates and my papa is very proud of him 
because he writes such splendid books for chil- 
dren. His littie son designed the cover to this 
book and I am so glad to have it!” 

How I did rejoice to hear those words! I was 
almost happy again, when suddenly I thought of 
Slow Boy and the awful things he had done to 
me, and I was more angry than ever as I thought 
of how much Miss Blossom would have enjoyed 
me as Best Scholar had left me and now she must 
use me all soiled and torn. 

As Miss Blossom put me away I saw that all 
the other books in her desk were nice and new, 
and I just turned to the back of the desk and did 
not speak to them, for I thought they would not 
care to associate with a book so worn and ragged. 

That night the books began to talk. It seems 
that they had been used by a little lame boy who 
had to leave school. His last name was Prince. 
I named him the Little Lame Prince right away 
for I knew he must have been a prince of neat- 
ness to leave books looking as good as new. 
They said that Little Lame Prince loved books 
and that they had been very happy with him. 
They asked me about my lite and seemed so sym- 
pathetic that I told them everything from the 
time I started in Dear Master’s study to that very 
moment. You have no idea how kind those 
books were! ‘They did not want me to keep bitter 
thoughts in my heart toward Slow Boy for they 
thought he did net know any better. 1 could not 
understand that, and they all took turns trying to 
make me understand, and I am going to tell you 
some of the things they said. 

You know the Dictionary is always very wise. 
He used long words some of the time but he told 
me that a book was such a wonderful thing that 
one had to know a great deal in urder to apprec- 
iate its full value. 

At the word value the Arithmetic broke in. I 
had never liked the Arithmetic very well for he is 
always counting the cost of things, and talking 
about dollars and cents, and insisting that things 
must be exactly right, but what he said that 
night gave mea very different feeling toward him. 
He said, ‘‘Slow Boy does not have any idea of 
the cost of getting up a book, of the value of the 
time that the maker puts into it, the cost of the 
paper, the expense of printing, and then the ad- 
ditional cust of the binding.”’ 

The Language Book said she knew something 
about the making of books that Slow Boy did not 
know. She said that one had to study for a good 
many years to be able to write a book, end that 
very few persons could write one that was inter- 
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esting and helpful even then. She knew that one 
had to make a very careful study of grammar 
and language to write even a very short piece 
correctly. 

The Geography had so much to say that she 
zould not wait another minute. *‘*Why, poor 
little book,”’’ she said, ‘Slow Boy did not a 
the least idea how much your Dear Master had to 
read and study and travel in order to write you. 
My friend Arithmetic can tell you about ihe cost 
of travel better than I, but I know that one has 
to see and know a great deal in order to write 
such a book as you are. Now, countries are so 
different and’’—Just then the other books said, 
‘Stop a minute, Geography, and let Spelling 
Book have a chance. She has been piping up her 
thin little voice for some time.’’ Geography 
said that she would be glad to hear what Spelling 
Book had to say and she was sorry to have talked 
so long but there was so much of interest to tell 
that when she began to talk it seemed quite dif- 
ficult to find a stopping place. 

Spelling Book began the instant there was an 
opportunity and said that if Slow Boy had real- 
ized how many words, both large and small, I had 
in me, and how long it took to learn to spell and 
use all those words she was certain that he would 
have had too much respect for me to abuse me. 
I really had to laugh then and all the books said, 
**You are right, Mistress Speller, just as you al- 
ways are.”’ 

Reading Book said that it took some persons a 
Jong time to learn how to really enjoy a book but 
when they did learn they could not harm and 
abuse the friends who brought to them one of the 
greatest of all pleasures,—the pleasure of read- 
ing. I began to feel that it was a grand thing to 
be a book even if I did have tears and. marks on 
my once beautiful pages. 

Then History began in her calm sweet voice, 
and we were all very quiet, for History has sucha 
sure, dignified tone that one feels like listening. 
**Books,’’ said she, ‘‘of course Slow Boy could 
not realize the great value of one of us. He did 
not know that there was a time when people had 
no books and had to cut signs in stone or wood. 
He did not know that when books were first made 
they were written by hand on sheep-skin and that 
it took so long to make a book that only the very 
wealthiest people could have books. He did not 
know that when a man invented a way of print- 
ing books with letters cut in blocks of wood 
people thought he was possessed of an evil spirit 
and broke up his blocks; he did not know how 
many years it has taken to invent a cheap way of 
making books so that even poor people can have 
them; he did not know that such men as Benja- 
min Franklin and Abraham Lincoln walked 
many weary miles to borrow ksoks, and thet they 
were often hungry that they might save their 
money to buy them; he dses not appreciate that 
in all the history of the world there has never 
been such a great opportunity to have books, ail 
the books needed, and the best of books, as there 
is now.’ 

History paused and we were all silent with awe 
at the great picture she had drawn for us. We 
did not think to hear her again, but suddenly the 
wondrous voice spoke once more, ** Friends, there 
are many Slow Boys in the world but we need not 
worry or be discouraged As I look back over my 

ages I find that people are always learning, al- 
ways doing better, always coming to love the 
best, and sometime Slow Boy will see the wonder 
and the beauty of every book.” 

Long into the night the comfort of those words 
sank into my heart. All my bitterness began to 
leave me and I thought, ‘History is right. All 
the Slow Boys will somctime see the wonder and 
beauty of a book.’? \What do you think, you 
who have listened sc leng and patiently to my 
story? 





Education and freedem are the only sources of 
true greatness and true happiness among the 
people.—John Briht. 


Know how sublisc a thing it is to suffer and 
be strong. —Longfellsw. 








upon to tell certain definite facts in his own 

way. ‘Through such drawing he is trained to 
think for himself, and gains facility of expres- 
sion. The little child is not capable of definite 
study or concentration, but he is able and willing 
to express in many ways what he knows and what 
he does. For this reason much illustrative draw- 
ing should be given in primary grades. 

The pupil's work should be original in both 
thought and execution, hence no similar drawing 
should be shown upon the wall or blackboard. 
The pupil gains much from seeing the teacher 
draw and paint before him; but, when this is 
done, her drawing should be laid aside when the 
pupil begins to work, Even then, they will, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, imitate'it. ‘To prevent 
this the teacher might illustrate some other story, 
as wien the problem is boys playing tag, she 
could draw boys running a race. The pupil will 
see how she represents running boys, and can ap- 
ply this knowledge in his own drawing. Some- 
times the teacher need not draw. at all. 

It is well to begin with very simple subjects so 
that the timid pupil and the slow pupil will not 
be discouraged. There are so many ways of tell- 
ing the same thing that each pupil can expres 
himself creditably. For instance, to illustrate 
the things we do at recess, some pupils will un- 
hesitatingly draw the children playing games of 
all kinds, while the slow and the timid, of whom 
there are many at the beginning of the year, will 
need to be. coaxed even to show how round the 
ball was or the hoop with which they played. 
The result, no matter what it is, is commended. 
‘They feel pleased with themselves, and, as they 
enjoy that feeling, they do better next time. 

t is easy to show action with stick figures. 
First, make a few of these figures with the pupils, 
calling their attention to the different parts of the 
body in their relation toeach other. ‘This sounds 
very simple, but is none the less necessary. Make 
many of these little figures doing all kinds of 
things until the little people are so full of enthus- 
iasm that they can hardly wait to begin them- 
selves. After the pupil knows how to make these 
little figures, he is able to represent almost any 
action, and will gladly undertake the illustrating 
of games, stories, and other things. Much prac- 
tice in such drawing prepares him for figure 
drawing later. It will not be long before the 
wideawake pupil is changing his stick figures to 
others more nearly resemhling the human figure. 
It helps the pupil a great deal to watch the teacher 
draw. If. the subject is a game of ball, let two 
boys play ball in the schoolroom. As they play, 
the teacher readily draws stick figures on the 
blackboard, catching the action as the one throws 
the ball and the other stoups to catch it; as this 
one leans far back for a good toss and that one 
. leaps to catch it; as one runs after the bouncing 
ball and the other creeps under the table in pur- 
suit of it. The pupils see that boys take more 
than one or two positions in playing ball, and 
that in order to represent them it is necessary to 
see and draw quickly. After the teacher has 
spent a few minutes in drawing for the pupils, 
they in turn draw for her. _ In the pupils’ draw- 
ings, let the action be considered most important, 
and after that, the proportion. 

With little children, begin with illustrating the 
simplest things, and make haste slowly. Var 
the problems according to the capabilities. A 
slow or backward pupil expends his best energies 
in drawing the three bow!s belonging to the Big 
Bear, the Middle-sized Bear, and the Little Bear, 
or their three chairs or beds in the same time that 
another — will take to tell the whole story in 
a series of drawings, and the drawing of the bowls 
will be as creditable to the one as the series of 
pictures is to the other. 

Some subjects suggest paper cutting and poster 


[\ AN illustrative drawing the pupil is called 
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Illustrative Drawing 


By Lillian Fliege 


Supcivisor of Drawing, Public Schools, Davenport, Iowa 


making; as, the fox and the grapes, the stork and 
the fox, Red Riding Hood, and Mother Goose 
rhymes. Cut the different parts out of white 
paper, and mount upon gray. If tinted oad is 
at hand, a more varied color scheme may be used. 
Poster-making leads the pupil to emphasize the 
main points to be represented, to compose his 
picture well. It is interesting to make a large 
poster, the entire class contributing; for instance, 
a poultry yard. Two pupils, working together, 
cut brown or green paper to represent the yard, 
and paste it to a piece of blue for the sky. This 
necessitates the judging of the proportions of sky 
and ground. oma pupils cut chicken-coops, 
perhaps a barn. The rest cut the inhabitants of 
the yard, Each pupil pastes in place the best 
chicken he cuts. 

The making and the illustrating of books is a 
pleasant variation in the usual work. Lead the 
pupils to notice book covers, the margins of 
pages and other points in book making. A 
simple book requiring no sewing is made by fold- 
ing a sheet of drawing Paper twice and cutting 
one of the closed edges. Later, the pupils wil- 
lingly bring needle and white thread to make and 
sew books having more pages. One such book 
was entitled House Cleaning, and had a decora- 
tion of brooms on the front cover. Each page 
showed a drawing of some utensil used in clean- 
ing house. ‘There were thus immortalized the 
scrubbing-brush and bucket, the rugs, broom, 
dustpan, carpet-beater, vacuum-cleaner, step-lad- 
der, etc., alin with a little cake of soap on the 
back cover. Another showed the history of a 
pumpkin from seed to pie, and another illustrated 
things worn and used by the Pilgrims, the broad 
hat, the buckled shoes, the bonnet, kerchief and 
cuff's, footstove, and so on. 

Following are a few subjects aside from stories 
and songs that are of interest during the autumn 
months. Vacation experiences: Journeys, walks, 
i birds and animals that we saw, things we 
earned todo and to make. School: Getting ready 
for school, the “*last bell,’” things we use in 
school, things we do in school, recess, things I 
like best in school. Signs of autumn: The mi- 
grating birds, harvesting, the harvest moon, nut- 
ting, picking apples, the garden in autumn, 
gathering vegetables, raking and burning leaves, 
autumn rain, the fruit stores. Preparing for 
winter: Storing vegetables and fruits, preserving 
and pickling, covering shrubs, preparing for 
winter on the farm, how the squirrel prepares for 
winter, different kinds of lights used in the long 
evenings, keeping warm in winter, warm clothing, 
how we heat our houses, the coal wagons. Hal- 
lowe’en: Making a jack-o-lantern, a good Hallo- 
we’en joke. Thanksgiving: Its history, the May- 
flower, the landing, the Pilgrims’ homes, clothes 
worn by the Pilgrims, utensils used by them, the 
first Thanksgiving dinner, going to church on 
Thanksgiving Day, preparing the dinner, utensils 
used in cooking the dinner, materials used, the 
cupboard with its contents. 

Other subjects not especially related to any 
particular season: How I help my mother, what 
my mother does for me, what my father does for 
me, how I play with the baby, making a kite. a 
doll dress, a kitchen apron, a cake, bread, candy, 
cooking, different occupations, means of trans- 
portation, life in other countries, people of long 
ago, games, things done each day of the week. 

By the time the pupil reaches the grammar 
grades, he expresses himself less freely. He hesi- 
tates to call upon his own imagination as he so 
willingly did a few years earlier. He is now able 
to concentrate his mind upon definite form study 
which was impossible in his earlier years, so the 
course of study is arranged accordingly. How- 
ever, illustrative drawing should not be entirely 
omitted. Instead of calling almost wholly upon 


the imagination and the memory, illustration in 


these grades gives an gehen for the study of 
objects, animals, or the pose, composition and 
color, literature, history, and current events, 
There is ample opportunity for the exercise of the 
imagination. 

Nothing else will give as much zest toa pose 
drawing as to arrange the model to represent some 
character in literature or history. A costume 
adds much to the interest, and is often no trouble 
to arrange. Little Nell wore a shawl over her 
shoulders, and a litile bonnet. That the shaw] 
was a + gt made no difference in the draw- 
ing, while het bonnet was one worn by the model 
to school. For Peter the Great, a boy in knick- 
erbockers and blouse posed as a carpenter, In 
making the drawing, the pupils called upon their 
knowledge of customs of that time and upon their 
imaginations to suggest the proper cut for his 
hair, his buckled shoes, etc. he table became a 
carpenter's bench with appropriate background. 
A class studying the Lady of the Lake arranged 
a pose to illustrate what they had been reading, 
A girl holding a window stick for an oar was the 
model. As the pupils drew, they made such al- 
terations in the dress as they thought necessary, 
A background of lake and hills was introduced. 
The whole was colored in flat tones. For Hia- 
watha, a boy poses in his ordinary apparel, and 
the drawing shows him in Indian dress. The 
dress of John Alden and Priscilla is easily man- 
aged, newspaper cuff, collar and kerchief being 
al! that is necessary. Priscilla’s spinning wheel 
may be drawn from the object if obtainable, or 
from pictures. A book may be made containing 
illustrations of Evangeline, or whatever story is 
being read. 

Many reading and literature classes use the 
small paper-covered ‘*Classics.”” They enjoy 
making tiny illustrations in the margins of these 

ages either with pencil or pen and ink, occas- 
ionally colored crayons being preferred. 

The constant searching for suggested sketches 
helps the pupil to visualize what he reads. When 
the story or poem is finished, the book is ‘more 
attractive than it was in the beginning, and is 
well worth the making of a new cover. 

Events in history are of equal importance when 
illustrated in this way. 

Then there are Mother Goose rhymes, A BC 
books, and other books for little children. Often- 
times, when older pupils are asked to make illus- 
trations suitable for small children, they work 
with a simplicity that is delightful, and is sel- 
dom otherwise displayed. They feel that it is 
necessary in order to appeal to their smal! broth- 
ers and sisters. Animal drawings can be utilized 
in making pictures for A BC books. Let each 
=e take one letter. For animals that are not 
‘amiliar, refer to pictures, perhaps to the dic- 


tionary, not for the purpose of copying, but to 


get the facts of form. This will accustom the 
pupils to use references for information in his 
drawing as well as in other subjects. 

The study of perspective suggests the illustra- 
tion of events connected with famous buildings, 
as, the first Fourth of July, the hanging of the 
lanterns in the drawing of the homes of noted 
people. There are certain buildings with which 
we all ought to be familiar, and in no other way 
can we gain this familiarity so well as in draw- 
ing. Here, too, unless the buildings are local, 
the pupil will get his facts from photographs. 

As most illustrations are intended for books, 
the pupils will do well to make and illustrate 
many of them. Let him examine well bound 
books for information as to margins, title pages, 
end papers, and design in’ book covers. © Many 
fine problems come up in making a book. 

Illustration. easily..becomes. a common ground 
where all subjects meet. Aside from such work 
in illustration as involves the spending of much 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Teacher of Language and History of Education, Buffalo Training School for Teachers, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Autumn Woods 


Ere, in the northern gale, 
The summer tresses of tle trees are gore, 
The woods of autumn, all around our vale, 
Have put their glory on. 
The mountains that infold, 
In their wide sweep, the colored landscape round, 
Seem groups of giant kings, in purple and gold, 
That guard the enchanted ground. 
I roam the woods that crown 
The uplands, where the mingled splendors glow, 
Where the gay company of trees look down 
On the green fields below. 
My steps are not alone 
In these bright walks; the sweet soutliwest, at play, 
Flies, rustling, where the painted leaves are strown 
Along the winding way. 
And far in heaven, th2 while, 
The sun, that sends that gale to wander here, 
Pours out on the fair earth his quiet smile— 
The sweetest of the year. 
—William Cullen Bryant. 


Read silently. Give the whole picture. What 
can you add to that? Read the stanzas once 
more. What did you omit from your picture? 
Find poetic words. Change these and tell whether 
vou prefer the original or your rendering. Make 
a list of those words, and write opposite each its 
meaning. 

Read the stanzas aloud. Remember that the 
best poetry is not alone pictorial, it is musical as 
well, Can you find any lines less musical than 
some of the poems by ‘fennyson that we have been 
reading? Can you make any changes in these 
lines that will improve their sound ? 


What do you especially enjoy in these lines? . 


Bryant has caught the spirit of autumn, with its 
peace and plenty; he has left out the gloom that 
some poets insist upon throwing over this season. 
What other poems of Bryant’s have you read? 
These all seem to deal with nature. Bryant has 
taken first rank among American poets of nature. 
You may bring to class tomorrow a short story 
of his life; each of you may be ready to read a 
quotation from one of his poems on nature. 


The Diagram 


The structure of sentences can be taught most 
securely by giving pupils the chance to build 
sentences according to pattern. It is the old 
theory of doing rather than saying one’s lessons. 

From the barest elements, lead by gradual steps 
to the most complex of sentences thus :— 

Draw the diagram for subject and predicate. 
Put into it the sentence, Spring comes. Draw 
the diagram again. Makea sentence that exactly 
fits the diagram. Ten of you put yours on the 
blackboard. 

Find the parts in this sentence: 
Young Millet studied well. Here is the ~~ 
for such an adjective and such anadverb. Draw 
the diagram again without putting any words on 
it. Now fit a sentence to the diagram. Draw 
this diagram again. Compose another sentence 
that fits it. 

Here is a more difficult one: 
Sometimes young children sing very sweetly. 
This is the diagram. Draw one like it. Fit 


another sentence to it; another, 





Draw the diagram again. Name each part. 

Try this sentence: This tree stood in the wood. 
Notice the diagram. Draw it. Erase the words 
from it. Name the parts. Make another sen- 
tence exactly to fit this diagram. 

This sentence is still harder: 
in the centre of an ancient wood. 

Here is the diagram. Close eyes and tell 
how it looks. Make another such sentence. 
Draw the bare diagram. Tell what is to be 

laced in each part of it. 

Continue this method of presenting the diagram 
throughout the course, pet add one new element 
to each day’s lesson. In this way, pupils will 
master the device through a thorough understand- 
ing of the way sentences are built. The one ob- 
jection to the diagram is that pupils mechanically 
fill it, without reasoning, or without grasping the 
fundamental features in the structure of sentences. 


This tree stood 


Baucis and Philemon 
SCENE I 


Place: A valley in Phrygia. 
Time: In the days of Zeus. 


PERSONS 


Zeus, chief of the gods. 

Hermes, son to Zeus. ' 

Philemon, an aged peasant. 

Baucis, wife to Philemon. 

Onesimus, grandson to Philemon. 

Peasants. 

Zeus—How far Diana sheds her light upon a 


darkened world! Late grows the night, the time 
has come for sleep. 


Hermes—Perchance some kindly hand will 
open wide this door and bid us welcome. (Knocks. ) 

Zeus—Can it be that no man dwells within? 
(Knocks. ) 

Voice from within—Begone! 


Zeus—From afar we come to seek the shelter 
of thine abode but for a night. 


Voice—Depart! No lodge have I for beggars! 


Zeus—Not beggars we. Oper thy door to this 
my son, and thou shall be repaid ten fold. 


Voice—I°ll open wide the door, and loose the 
dogs on thee if thou dost not depart. 


Hermes—Give over, father. I see a light in 
yonder dwelling; perchance sweet hospitality 
dwelleth there. : 


Zeus (advancing toward the light)—Come, my 
son! (Approaches the door and knocks. ) 


A peasant opens, and says—How now ? 
Zeus—A lodging for the night ? 
Peasant—What wilt thou give me in payment ? 
Zeus—We wander lone without a drachma; but 
when we reach our home, thou shalt be repaid. 
Peasant (shaking his head in doubt)—No room 
have I for wanderers, who venture forth without 
adrachma. (Shuts the door and the light dis- 
appears. ) 
Zeus—Behold in the pale moonlight that old 


man and woman sitting in the doorway of thei: 
humble home! Thither shall we go, Hermes, and 
once more ask aid. 

(They approach Baucis and Philemon, who 
rise. ) 

Zeus—Good father, wilt thou shelter us to. 
night? 

Philemon—-Right gladly will we share our 
home with any needy Greek. What sayest thou, 
Baucis ? 

Baucis—Ay, Philemon, what e’er of good the 
gols hath given us, we gladly share with fellow 
mortals. Come! 

(All enter the house. ) 

CURTAIN 


SCENE II 


The interior of the home of Baucis and Phile- 
mon. Zeus and Philemon helping Hermes and 
Onesimus, grandson of Philenion, to string a lyre; 
Baucis preparing the meal for the strangers. 


Philemon—This youth hath from the gods the 
giftof song. Onesimus, wilt thou sing a song of 
welcome to our weary guests, and help them to 
forget their weariness? 


Onesimus—Yea, sire. (He takes the lyre from 
Zeus who has just repaired it. 


Baucis is busy setting the table. She has some 
difficulty as one leg of the table is too short. 
She places a shell under it, making it stand 
evenly. 


With some sweet-scented herbs, she rubs the 
table. Olives, berries, radishes, eggs and cheese 
are prepared for the strangers. aucis places a 
"agg and cups; and a hot stew is finally served. 
Wine, with apples and wild honey, is added for 
dessert. ) 

Onesimus sings— 

Artemis, on silvery pinions, 
Wings of gleaniing light, 
Hovers o'er a world in slumber, 
Guardian of the night. 
Hushed the voices of the woodland, 
Stilled the linden bowers; 
Artemis in silence reigneth 
O’er night's tranquil hours. 
Through the night may weary wanderers 
Rest and sheltered be 
*Neath a friendly roof, protected, 
‘Artemis, by thee. 
- Baucis—Welcome to our board! : (All seat 
themselves at the table, except Onesimus who 
serves. ) 


Zeus—Some secret wish the heart of mortals 
ever holdeth. What may thine be, good Philemon? 


Philemon—One wish above all others hath I 
cherished these fifty years. I share it with my 
good wife—that we may never part; that when 


we pomey hence, together we may go; that 
hand in hand our way we take, as here on earth 


we’ve traveled the long road from youth to 
age together. 

Zeus (passing his cup to Baucis for a second 
serving )—May the gods grant it! 

Baucis (in erabarrassment, for the pitcher 
has been emptied)—Oh! would that I—(stops 1m 
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amazement as she looks into the pitcher 
and finds it: filling. ) At 
Philemon (looking into the pitrfier) 
—No mortals.these, our guests! None 
but the gods can so.supply our need. 
Philemon—Who art thou? 


(Zeus and Hermes, casting aside 
their beggars’ robes, stand forth 
arrayed as gods. Baucis and Philemon 
and Onesimus fall on their knees and 
worship.) — 

Zeus—Arise, kind friends! Zeus 
blesseth thee. I, with my son, Hermes, 


sought this quiet vale in quest of hos- 
pitality. - None could we fina save 
thine. For all its hardenea selfishness 
this village shall pay dearly. Drowned 
in selfishness, this village shall cease to 
be. Arise! Quit thine house, and 
come with us to yonder hill! (Baucis 
and Philemon each seize a staff, and all 
leave the house. ) 


CURTAIN 


SCENE III 


Place: The top of the hill over- 
looking the valley in Phrygia. 

Zeus—Behold! (pointing backward 
to the yillage. ) 

Philemon—Gone! forever gone, my 
native dale. 

Baucis—See, the water spreadeth over 
all the village Where, oh, where is my 
home ? ; 

Philemon—Great Zeus! Spare our 
cottage and our neighbors! (Falls on 
his knees. ) ; 

Zeus—Before the waters deluged, thy: 
friends wert drowned in selfish deeds. 
Behold thy home! 


(As they all gaze upon the valley which has 
suddenly become a lake, they sce their humble 
thatched cottage become a great temple. ) 


Baucis—Oh! Philemon, what hatn mighty 
Zeus wruught! The golden roof! The marble 
columns! The doors of gold! A temple fit for 
the gods! (Clasping her hands in adoration, and 
gazing into the valley below.) 

Zeus—The gods decree that all thy wishes be 
granted! Never shall thou be separated, but to- 
gether shalt thou labor as priest and priestess of 
yonder temple of the gods; and when thou shalt 
journey forth, together shalt thou be forever. 


CURTAIN 
SCENE IV 


Place: The temple of Zeus in the vale of 
Phrygia. ‘ 

Time: Ten years after Scene I. 

(Onesimus is seated in the portico of the temple, 
playing the lyre. In front of the temp:e, and 
overshadowing it, are an interlacing oak and lin- 
den tree). 

Peasant—Whence these trees ne’er seen before 
the temple till this dawn? 


Onesimus—A simple tale. At sunset yesterday 
Baucis and Philemon stood hand in hand before 
the temple, worshipping. Suddenly, where each 
stood a featy tree appeared, and no more could 
mortal eyes behold in human guise the faithful 
stewards of this temple. Behold Philemon in this 
oak; and in this linden see our kind old Baucis! 
(Onesimus breaks into song. ) 


SONG OF GLADNESS 


Joy a-wing in oak and linden, 
Songs of gladness rise 

From the happy vale and hillside, 
To the summer skies. 


In the linden’s golden blossoms 
Little breezes play ; 

In the oak the south winds frolic 
All the summer day. 


Sunbeams rest on oak and linden, 
Flit over lake and rill, 
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Sunbeams wrap the flowers in radiance 
Over vale and hill. 


Mercury (Hermes) 


For the class enacting a Greek play, a study of 
some pieces of classic sculpture is most profitable. 
From **Baucis and Philemon’”’ naturally we ap- 
propriate the figure ‘‘Hermes,”’ or **Mercury”’ 
as the sculptor named it, preferring the Latin 
name to the Greek. 

Strange as it may seem, this masterpiece is not 
the result of the Greek chiselling of the Periclean 
age, but is the product of the Renaissance in 
Italy. Giovanni Di Bologna is the sculptor. 
The statue is in the Bargello, in Florence. 

**Mercury”’ is thus described by J. L. Freeman 
in **Italian Sculpture of the Renaissance :”’ 

**From all the shapes, which, shifting quick- 
silver-like, belong to the Greek Hermes of the 
many epithets, and to the Roman Mercury, god 
of gain and eloquence, Giovanni has made choice 
of one of Hermes Diakteros, who is Mercury, the 
messenger of the gods, known by his attributes, 
the petasus and the caduceus and the winged feet; 
and of all the god’s possibilities of action, he has 
chose, the puwer of swift movement through the 
air. The figure, in fact, sums up for the eye the 
bodily sensations of the ideal runner, adding to 
our realization some indescribable element of en- 
joyment such as the eye seizes for us from the 
flight of a bird and the swoop of a yacht. For 
Giovanni has represented that moment, in the 
rhythm of running when the wave of motion 
passes from one set of levers to the other, and the 
exhilaration of the effort is at its highest. And 
he has been able to isolate his chosen moment by 
means of his knowledge of anatomy, and his skill 
in the balancing and casting of bronze figures. 
The body as a whole is charged with the idea, 
and the head is made no more expressive than the 
foot, indeed is, as is the pedestal, merely a neces- 
sary termination. The relation of the arms to 
the action of the legs is perhaps somewhat arti- 
ficial, too evidently aaheak by the idea of 
controposto, and could hardly be justified by an 





MERCURY OR HERMES 


instantaneous photograph of the run- 
ning movement; but, seen in silhouette, 
it adds to the impression of forward- 
upward motion oo the pose as a whole 
is a synthesis of the running movement 
which we readily accept as true. ‘The 
modelling is suited to both the material 
and the subject by its clear indication 
of structure and muscles, and by its 
avoidance of any surplusage of flesh. 
The patina, of a myrtle green color, 
which has formed on the cheek and 
upper legs, is not unpleasing in effect, 
and is altogether a less regrettable sou- 
venir of the figure’s sojourn in the 
garden of the Villa Medici at Rome than 
are the scars marking where the statue 
was broken in its careless transportation 
to Florence.”’ 

A class is helped in its appreciation 
of art, if a comparison is made between 
this work of Giovanni’s and the Chapu 
Mercury. Small copies of the latter 
can be bought from the Brown collec- 
tion of penny pictures. For further 
study, compare these two statues with 
the vriginal Greek Hermes, a picture of 
which can be obtained from the Perry 
Picture Company. 


What to Capitalize 
By Elma Iona Locke 


Capitalize the first word of every 
sentence, and of every line of poetry. 
The pronoun I, and the interjection O. 

The first word of a direct quotation 
making complete sense, not introduced 
by that, if, or any other conjunction: 
as, Thomson says, “‘Success makes 
villains honest.’’ A direct quotation is 
one whose exact words, as_ well as 
thought, are copied, as: Nathan said to 
David, “Thou art the man.’* An indirect quo- 
tation is one whose thought, but not whose exact 
words, is copied, as: Nathan told David that he 
was the man. 

Tke first word of a direct question intruduced 
into a sentence: as, Cain asked, “‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper?’’ An indirect question is one 
which is referred toas a question, but not directly 
asked or quoted as such, and which is not fol- 
lowed by an interrogation point, as: Cain asked 
whether he was his brother’s keeper. 

The first word after an introductory word or 
clause: as, Resolved, That the sum of—etc. Be 
it enacted, That the—etc. *‘My Country—May 
she always be right; but right or wrong, my 
country.”’ 

Names of the Deity, and words denoting the 
Deity: as, ** Trust in Providence.*’ Most writers 
of the present day capitalize also ea ol 
nouns referring to the Deity, as: ‘Trust in Him 
who has power to save.”” But not the pronouns 
and adjectives when used in connection with the 
noun. 

Words used directly to indicate the Bible and 
the Church, when used as opposed to the world. 
Church, when a particular church society is men- 
tioned, as: First Methodist Church. Also when 
referring to a denominational body as a whole, 
as: the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Proper nouns and titles: as, Mr. John Smith, 
Doctor Brown, the President (of the United 
States). Titles of nobility when referring to 
specific persons, such as: Earl of Surrey; Prince 
of Wales, King of England, etc. All specitic 
titles; as, Thank you, Judge; the Colonel will be 
here tomorrow. All titles when preceding the 
name: as, Professor Johnson, President Grant; 
but the president of the Smithtown Bank. 

The names of important events or things: as, 
the Reformation, the Revolution, the Middle 
Ages, the Union, the Government, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution (of the 
United States), Magna Charta, the Fathers (of 
the Church), the Apostles, Legislature (of any 


(Continued on page 34) 
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tion of being the most popular writer of 
girls’ books of our day. Not since the be- 
loved ** Aunt Joe,’” Louisa M. Alcott. ceased her 
labors of love, has any writer approached Mrs. 
Richards in this special field of literary endeavor. 

This gifted daughter of gifted parents has 
never used her family name or fame to assist 1n 
opening the portals of high art, nor has such need 
arisen. Her work has won additional fame for the 
already revered: name of Howe, for Mrs. Rich- 
ards is a daughter of the renowned and beloved 
late Julia Ward Howe, and the nu less renowned 
Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, who was in the high- 
est sense of the term a philanthropist—a lover of 
man. So long as the names Laura Bridgeman 
and Perkins’ Institute for the Blind endure, so 
long shall the name of Dr. Howe be revered. 

In a little volume, *‘When I Was Your Age,” 
Mrs. Richards gives us the beautiful story of 
the home life of the Howes, father, mother, and 
five children. Unlike the majority of children in 
their day, the Howes had two homes; one was in 
South Boston, a very old house, quaint and com- 
fortable and known as ‘“*Green Peace.”” Of this 
place Mrs. Richards writes:—*'It stood ina beau- 
tiful garden full of lilacs and snow-balls, and 
lovely blossoming trees; the laburnum, with its 
showers of gold, and three hawthorn trees: one 
bearing pink blossoms, one white, and the re- 
maining one red. Directly in front of the house 
stuod two giant Balm-of-Gilead trees, towering 
over the low-roofed dwelling. When my mother 
first entered the garden in early summer, she ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh! this is green peace!’ and Green 
Peace it was called ever atter.”” 

The summer home of the Howe family was at 
Lawton’s Valley, near Newport, Rhode Island. 
This home was known simply as **The Valley,” 
and was as beloved by the whole family as was 
Green Peace. For here there was a brook to 
paddle in, an old mill, and the Valley itself, like 
a long green parlor, shaded by great trees, and 
Hoored by the smooth turf, where used to be held 
the most wonderful picnics. In these reminis- 
cences of her childhood, Mrs. Richards gives us 
the following beautiful picture of her mother ;—~ 

**My first recollection of my mother is of her 
standing by the piano in a black velvet dress, 
with ber beautiful arms and neck bare, singing 
to us, her children. She had a wonderful voice, 
and her singing was one of our chief delights. 
She knew every song that was ever written, or so 
we thought English, Scotch, and Irish songs; 
French, German, Italian, and even Polish, —there 
truly was no end to them. She taught us to sing 


Bane E. RICHARDS enjoys the distinc- 


Men of the American Crisis. 


HE name of Ulysses S. Grant is stamped up- 
T on our country’s history as the one man 

more than all others who may properly be 
considered the savior of the Unicon. Our nation 
was broken in twain and he welded it together. 
- The men whom he led and the men whom he 
fought are brothers again, the one as good cit- 
izens as the other, and the credit is due to the 
great statesmanship of this man whom many have 
been pleased to term ‘a mystery.’ He is our 
national military hero; the man whose name is 
always grouped with Washington and Lincoln as 
the three greatest Americans. 

He was the son of a well-to-do tanner, Jesse 
Grant, of Georgetown, Ohio, and_ traced his 
ancestry backward through grandfather and 
great-prandfather of Revolutionary and Colonial 
war-fame respectively to the great clan of Scot- 
land Grants so distinguished throughout the cen- 
turies for their “‘sturdy indomitable traits and 

prowess in war.’’ From the very first Jesse Grant 
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LAURA E. RICHARDS 


with her, too, and so we learned a great deal, 
besides having the most delightful times.”’ 

Mrs. Richards tells how each child of the 
family had his or her own particular ‘*good 
might” sony, composed by this beloved mother. 
How delightful and touching to know that this 
gifted woman, who gave of her talents to all 
mankind, was first of all a mother, and whose 
chief aim was to rear her children so wisely 
and well that they in turn should be a blessing to 
the world. Mrs. Howe’s success in this life-work 
was phenomenal, and her daughter, Mrs. Rich- 
ards, the subject of this sketch, is looked upon in 
the little city of Gardiner, Maine, as a real pub- 
lic benefactor. 

Since her marriage Mrs. Richards has made her 
home in a charming old-fashioned house in this 
little Maine city, where her influence is un- 
bounded; she having always been ready to lend 
a hand to all measures for the advancement of its 


By Inez N. McFee 


was absurdly proud of his first born. He talked 
so continually of ‘my Ulysses’’ that his neigh- 
bors, who could see nothing at all wonderful 
about the sturdy, rather phlegmatic boy, beyond 
his unusual understanding and skill with horses, 
were disgusted, and the comrades of ‘*’Lyssus”’ 
felt called on to pay off the score. They “‘had it 
in for him’? always, and life was not by any 
means a bed of roses for the little tanner boy. 
Besides the many battles which he was forced to 
fight for the maintenance of his dignity, he was 
obliged to put in long hours at the tannery. 

It was his business to break bark for the hop- 
ver of the bark-mill,—an occupation severely try- 
ing to a boy’s soul especially, when paw-paws 
were ripe, and fishing was prime. Young ’Lyssus 
hated the tanner shed prison-house with all his 
Grant vim and escaped whenever it was possible 
to do so by honorable means. He was too loyal 
to the firm principles which his mother always 
sought to inculcate, and too much in awe of his 
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Women of Achievement—Laura E. Richards 


welfare. She was the fuunder of the present. 


**Current Events Club’’, an officer of the ** Prov. 
ident Society,’? and leader aud helper in aj] 
oo. for the mites 3 of the little city. 
erhaps the most remarkable and far-reachiny 
of these organizations for the uplifting of the 
young is the ** Boys Howe Club.”” This club js 
more than twenty years old. When Mrs, Rich- 
ards’ own sons became old enough to be fasci- 
nated by the attractions of the streets, she started 
a club for them and other boys of like age—the 
high school age—in the neighborhood, ‘the ol)- 
ject being a good time, at least that was the only 
one in so far as the boys knew, but in Mrs. Ricli- 
ards’ own mind there was a higher plan. 
To no other organization did the founder ever, 
give such devotion and attention as this called 
forth. ‘The boys met once a week, no visitors or 
**grown-ups’’ allowed, and no callers were re- 
ceived by Mrs. Richards on this, their club night, 
and no invitation or other excuse ever led her to 
break her engagement with the boys. On this 
particular evening, kept for them, she made her- 
self as attractive, and her home as delightful as 
possible. No one can estimate the good done 
these boys, at this receptive age, to meet thus 
constantly and informally this wonderfully gifted 
woman, who had met so many of earth’s famous 
people, and visited so many interesting and fa. 
mous places. It is said that not a boy would miss 
this club night, and never was a storm too severe 
to be braved by them. As the boys passed from, 
boyhood to early youth, the club took the next 
younger boys, aud today it goes on in the same, 
good work. Many of the boys. of the original 
club are now out in the world of business, aiid 


some are yet within college walls, but none for- 


getting the life-principles and early lessons .in- 
stilled by the work of this noble woman. 

Mrs. Richards modestly disclaims any honor 
for this noble work—declaring that the little club 
was organized and named in honor of her dear 
father, Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, that through 
it, she might keep his life and noble work fresh 
in the minds of the boys. 

Mrs. Richard’s literary output has been volumi- 
nous, including :—Five Minute Stories; A Happy 
Little Time; The Hurdy-Gurdy; ‘The Piccolo; 
When I Was Your Age; The Armstrongs; Cap- 
tain January; The Hildegarde Books; The 
Margaret Books. All these are books for 
Young People. Her most recent book is Two 
Noble Lives, written in honor of her father aud 
mother. With her sister, Mrs. Maude Howe 
Elliott, she has compiled a Life of Julia Ward 
Howe. 


I—Ulysses S. Grant. 


father’s stern but just rule to play truant. .He 
sought diligently for other work suv that he might 
hire a boy in his stead. Sometimes, also, he 
succeeded in persuading his sisters to help him by 
exalting the privilege, ‘Tom Sawyer fashion, ‘and 
*“by earnestly detailing the need there was of -his 
riding on the sweep behind the horse!’ ‘This 
was the first outcropping of the great generalship 
which was to appear in later years. 

Young ’Lyssus scored his first strong triumph 
over apparent insurmountable difficulties when 
but twelve years of age. His father sent him to 
the woods after a load of logs, expecting the niill 
hands to help him make up the load. On arriv- 
ing at the woods the lad found plenty of logs but 
no men. He was too impatient to wait, and tvo 
self-reliant to seek help. He looked about until 
he found a fallen tree, one end of which was ly- 
ing on the stump about the height of his weod 
cart from the ground. ‘*Unhitehing his team, he 
drew the log nearest him up the side of the pro»- 
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trate tree, and so on with the~next; until all he 
wanted were in the right Shap ‘He then 
backed his cart under the load, and drew each 
log over the tree, fastened it with his chain to the 
cart, and drove off triumphantly with his team, 
reaching his home in safety.’’* 

He knew no such word as “*can’t.”». The story 
is told that the once laughed at a fellow student 
who said he could not learn a lesson. **Why, 
‘lom,”’ said he, ‘*there is no such word as can’t 
in the dictionary. I’ve examined the C’s through 
and through and there is no such word there.”’ 

**Well,’’ queried Tom, “‘what of that?”’ 

“Simply this,’ answered Grant. **I do not be- 
lieve in a word that isnot in the dictionary. I 
believe the lesson can be learned, and I am going 
to try to learn it.” 

The reply to this was a sneer; for young Grant 
was not a particularly bright pupil. _ But he had 
something more necessary than keen wit and 
brightness of perception. He had patience and 
courage and a determination to win. Of course 
he learned the lesson, and grew up with firm 
faith in the maxim which he hadevolved. When 
he came to command men, and they hesitated at 
his orders, or expressed doubts of their ability to 
comply, he always responded promptly: **The 
work must be done. There is no such word as 
can’t in the dictionary. Let us try at least.”’ 

In spite of young Grant’s dislike of the tannery, 
he showed no particular aptitude for greater 
things. The story is told that one day, when 
there was a shortage of hands, Mr. Grant ordered 
Ulysses to help him in the **beam room.”? This 
was the most repulsive place in all the tannery, 
where the reeking hides were scraped and hung. 
So far the lad had escaped work there. Now he 
faced his father bravely. ‘‘Father,’’ he said 


_ firmly, **this tanning business is not to my liking. 


I'll work at it though, if you say so, until I am 
twenty-one; but you may depend upon it, Ill 
never work a day at it after that.” 

‘Mr. Grant was very reasonable and judicious 
in some ways. He saw the folly of training the 
lad in a business which would never interest him. 
So he replied at once: ‘*My son, you need never 
work again in the tannery unless you choose. I 
want you to work at whatever you like and intend 
to follow. What do you wish to be?”’ 

‘*A farmer, a down-the-river trader, or a col- 
lege professor. ”” 

**H’m!”? observed the father, looking keenly at 
the‘boy, whom a traveling phrenologist had jok- 
ingly said might one day be president of the 
United States. ‘*The little farm which you have 
been working is rented out. I have not the cap- 
ital-to set you up on a large scale. I have little 
respect for the-river traders. Besides, I doubt if 
you have the ability to thrive in competitions of 
enterprise and greed. Nor do I see how I can 
send you to school. ‘Times are hard, and an edu- 
cation costs considerable money. How would you 
like West Point? Education is free there, and 
the government supports the cadets.” 

This latter was added merely as a happy after- 
thought. Though believing firmly in his boy’s 
future greatness, Grant had, as yet, never dreamed 
of military glory for him. He had not taken ip- 
|» account the blood of fighting ancestors which 
coursed in his veins, nor the magic in the name 
“Ulysses,"* which has ever been linked with 
strategy and prowess in war. 

The lad acceded willingly. He had _ never 
thought of a military life and grasped at the sug- 
gestion only as a release from the tannery and the 
road to an education, which was then the highest 
noteh in his boyish: ambition. He received his 
appointment at the age of seventeen, and grad- 
uated in due time from the famous academy with- 
cut giving any promise of distinction. One of 
his comrades styled him ‘*a very uncle-like 
sort of youth, with little enthusiasm in anything. ”’ 
Hé was modest, gocd-natured, respectful, com- 
panionable, observant, willing, and trusty. No 
mean list of virtues when weighed calmly! He 
was, moreover, proud of his good name and ca- 
pable of resenting any insults to his origin or his 
* From ‘‘The Tanner Boy.” 
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former occupations. We read in **The Tanner 
Boy”’ that he considered the calling of tanner or 
of farmer as honorable as any other in the world, 
and that he had resolved to ‘thoroughly tan the 
hides’’ of any cadets who showed a disposition to 
dispute it! ; 

Grant saw service as first lieutenant, under 
General Scott, in the Mexican War, where he ac- 
quitted himself with credit. At its close he mar- 
ried Miss Julia Dent, of St. Louis, and was 
assigned to duty in the garrison at Sackett’s 
Harbor. Later, he was transferred to Detroit, 
and finally ordered to the Pacific Coast, where he 
rose to the rank of captain. At the age of thirty- 
two he resigned from the army, and moved his 
family to a little farm near St. Louis which be- 
longed to his wife. ‘The next seven years were 
spent quietly and unsuccessfully on the farm and 
as_a Clerk in the hide and leather business of his 
brothers, at Galena, Ill. The bright hopes which 
Jesse Grant had early entertained for his son 
seemed hopeless, indeed. Ulysses was dead to all 
ambition and discouraged by the plight of hard 
conditions. ‘‘Had he died before the summer of 
1861,” says Allen, ‘‘at the age of forty years, he 
would have filled an obscure grave, and those to 
whom he was dearest could not have esteemed his 
life. successful, even in its humble scope. He 
had not yet found his opportunity; he had not 
yet found himself. ”’ 

Lincoln’s call for 75,000 troops was to Grant 
as a magician’s wand. His faculties awoke from 
the lethargy in which they had slumbered. ** Use- 
less’? Grant was such no longer. He was charged 
with activity, efficiency, and confidence in his own 
ability. Five months after leaving the counter 
at Galena, and one month after being made brig- 
adier-general,! he electrified Congress and the 
nation at large by seizing Paducah, at the mouth 
of the Tennessee, without orders or suggestions 
from any one. It was the act of a soldier and a 
statesman, for it not only secured the control of 
the two great rivers, Ohio and Tennessee, but 
preserved Kentucky to the Union. Before six 
months followed, he had captured Fort Donelson 
and fifteen thousand men. It was the first im- 
portant success of the war, and turned fortune’s 
tide in favor of the Union. Moreover, it was 
accomplished without direct orders from his 
superiors. Indeed, General Halleck, Grant’s im- 
mediate superior, is said to have considered the 
feat impossible with such forces as Grant had at 
his command. Grant was rewarded by being 
made major-general, and the country rang with 
cheers for *‘ Unconditional Surrender’? Grant. 2 

Like all men who achieve greatness, General 
Grant was forced to bear calumnies. Within 
two. weeks after the capture of Fort Donelson, 
Halleck reported Grant remiss in his duties and 
so addicted to drink that his habits made it un- 
safe to entrust him with military plans.* Me- 
Clellan, then commander-in-chief, authorized 
Halleck to place Grant under arrest. For several 
weeks a cloud hung over him, and his army was 
sent along the Tennessee under another command. 
Grant felt the mortification intensely, in spite of 
the fact that an effort for justice was at once set 
on foot by his friends. He declared that he would 
never wear a sword again. General Sherman, 
however, persuaded him to a different view, and 
when censure was removed Grant resumed his old 
command, 

Presently Halleck was raised to the dignity of 
commander-in-chief. Grant, as next in rank, 
was placed at the head of the Western army. 
Here the former wood-cutter and ex-leather clerk 
found himself in command of sixty thousand men. 
The exigencies of responsibility and command 
spurred his faculties until people were amuzed at 
Notre!: At that time the needs of the hour secured promotion. 
Many an officer climbed suddenly to undreamed and unearned 
ranks. 

Note 2: In response to General Buckner’s plea for a com- 
mittee to arrange terms of capitulation, Grant had sent the fol- 
lowing curt note: ‘‘No terms except an unconditional and im- 
mediate surrender can be accepted. I propose to move imme- 
diately upon your works.’’. 

NOTE 3: The Charge arose partly from Halleck’s dislike of 
Grant, and partly from false reports which he had received con- 
cerning Grant’s drinking to excess, and the failure, through 


the treachery of a telegraph operator false to the Union, to for- 
ward Grant’s reports to Halleck concerning his movements, 
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the extraordinary nature of the man. He was a 
mystery whom none could solve. ‘A soldier 
especially fitted for command, undisturbed by 
danger, immutable in resolve, ready for responsi- 
bility, sustained in energy. The greater the 
emergency the more absolutely his nature re- 
spunded, and yet, like many men of genius, he 
was positively inefficient outside of his proper 
sphere. ‘Hercules himself was not good at the 
distaff, nor Pegasus at the plow.’’? (Gen. 
Badeau. ) 

On his forty-second birthday Grant was com- 
mander-in-chief of the national army of some 
half a million soldiers; the position of lieutenant- 
eneral had been created expressly for him. In 

fay, 1864, he began that long series of battles, 
marches, sieges, and campaigns, in which he con- 
trolled the armies of Sheridan, Thomas, Meade, 
and Sherman, and which. at last ended in the 
surrender of Lee’s army at Appomattux. Gen. 
Adam Badeau, a member of Grant’s staff, writes: 
**Nothing in Grant’s whole career redounds more 
to the credit of his head as well as his heart than 
the terms* he granted Lee. ‘To impose no humili- 
ation, to inflict no penalties on his defeated coun- 
trymen, was political wisdom of the highest order. 
And these terms were Grant’s alone. The North 
was surprised at them; Lincoln did not suggest 
them; Andrew Johnson at first disapproved them ; 
Congress would certainly not have suggested 


-them; but at Appomattox the victor dictated to 


the North as well as to the South. His country- 
men accepted on that day whatever he who had 
done so much for them in the past considered wise 
for them in the future, and the possibility of an- 
other rising of the South was averted forever. 
No Richelieu or Bismarck, by one superlative 
stroke of statesmanship, ever achieved on a 
single day so much for his country. No act of 
Lincoln or Washington was more beneficent to 
the nation or more important to mankind than 
this far-reaching grasp of patriotism with which 
Grant brought back the beaten, broken Confeder- 
ates into the Union. The peace that he there se- 
cured was a greater glory than the victories that 
he won.”’ 

Grant left the army with a most friendly feel- 
ing in his heart for the South. It was his earnest 
desire to quickly establish **perpetual peace and 
harmony with that enemy whose manhood, how- 
ever mistaken the cause, drew forth such herculean 
deeds of valor.”’ In these sentiments Lincoln 
fully concurred, but alas! his cruel assassination 
sadly blocked the way and well-nigh wrung the 
heart of the general, who hurried from Phila- 
delphia to give his hearty support to the mis- 
guided Johnson. During the conflict between 
the President and Mr. Stanton Gen. Grant, much 
against his inclination, served as Secretary of 
War for five months and was thereby plunged 
into a battle of politics as fierce as any he had 
fought in the field. Here he restrained the hot- 
test spirits on both sides and altogether displayed 
such calm judgment and statesmanship that for a 
long time the South looked upon him as their 
most powerful friend. They could not forget his 
magnanimity at Appomattox. 

A few days before his forty-seventh birthday, 
the tanner’s son fulfilled the long cherished hopes 
of his father. He became president of the 
United States, filling the office for two successive 
terms. ‘*He was an able and patriotic ruler, 
whose firmness and high sense of duty and honor 
restored peace and honor at home and made the 
United States respected and honored abroad.” 
On his tour around the wurld, which followed his 
retirement from office, he was everywhere met by 
the most flattering demonstrations, ‘*The Prince 
of Wales welcomed him; Queen Victoria received 

(Continued on page 47) 


NOTE 4:—‘‘The Confederates were put on their parole, the 
officers permitted to retain their side-arms, private baggage, and 
horses, and all officers and men promised ‘uot to be disturbed by 
United States authority so long as they observe their parole aud 
the laws in force where they may reside,’ After the papers had 
been signed, Lee said he had iorgotten to mention that many of 
the cavalry and artillery horses were the property of the men in 
charge of them. Whereupon Grant replied: ‘I will instruct my 
paroling officers that all the enlisted men of your cavalry and 
artillery who own horses are to retain them, just as the officers 
do theirs, They will need them, for their spring plowing and 
other farm work.’’—Mombert’s ‘Great Lives,’” 
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tical suggestions concerning the material 
and method for a history-story course suit- 
able for sixth grade pupils. 

A course somewhat along the lines suggested in 
these papers is followed very successfully in the 
sixth grade of the Cincinnati Public Schools. 

The course contemplates a sort of perspective 
view of the origin and development of certain of 
the historic nations of the world, presenting the 
characteristic features of each, and showing, in 
a pleasing way, what vital element each nation 
contributed, in the course of evolution, to achiev- 
ing the goal of a perfect state. 

‘The nations considered will be the Egyptian, 
Hebrew, Greek, Roman, Frankish and English. 
‘Tbrough the method pursued, the history of these 
peoples will be presented as a story of active life 
and not as a dreary record of bald facts and dates. 
‘The work will revolve around institutional life— 
the affairs of school, church, business and state. 

The plan necessitates an elementary stidy of 
the general life of each nation, this study to serve 
as a setting for a great story, legendary or his- 
toric, presented as illustrative of the nation in 
question. In the preliminary study those things 
that count the most in the making of a nation are 
to be touched upon—the physical environment 
and its resultant influences on the nation; the 
manners, customs, and achievements of the vari- 
ous institutions. 

A great’ story”? appearing in such a setting 
will serve a much more valuable office than told 
as an isolated tale. It will appeal to the intel- 
lectual understanding as well as to the imagina- 
tion and emotions. 

A course uniting the story of the general life 
of a nation with the ind: vidual life of some great 
type of that nation militates for a connected 
view of history, and a rounded, conscious sense of 
the unity of life. 

The work, as planned, embraces some of the 
greatest of the world’s legendary and historic 
heroes and thus furnishes fitting mental food for 
pupils of the sixth grade. At this stage of de- 
velopment the mind is wender-hungry and hero- 
hungry. Through these stories it 1s possible to 
satisfy this appetite, and at the same time form 
apperceptive centers of right action. The primary 
alm of all education is character, influence and 
the formation of moral impressions. No other 
instrument in the school curriculum serves this 
purpose to the same extert as history. 

History acquired through the story method will 
nat be laborious—it will be a joy. The child 
will learn of active life; he will learn to under- 
stand men and women. Charles Kingsley says, 
‘History is the history of men and women and of 
nothing else. He who understands them best, 
best understands the Past of the world and is best 
able to carry on its work now. Names, dates, 
genealogies, geographical details, costumes, 
fashions, manners—these you will remember be- 
cause they arrange themselves around the central 
human figure.”’ 

The studies presented in this course form a 
background for a serious, intelligent study of 
United States history. With such a preparation, 
the students will grasp, the relation of his own 
country to others in the world and will also real- 
ize that he himself is a part of an organic whole. 
He will recognize that America is the flower of a 
civilization that had its beginnings far back in 
the history of mankind. He will better appreci- 
ate the advantages he enjoys as a citizen of the 
country that has justly been called, **Time’s 
noblest offspring.”’ And at the same time he 
will be moved to a larger sympathy for the 
struggles of the earlier races and to a sense of 
gratitude for the benefits he enjoys because of 
oon struggles. He will consider with more 
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understanding thought the present great move- 
ments in the world, and will gain, in a simple 
way, an insight into social activities. 

In addition to the outlines presented, a list of 
references supplying rich material will be given 
for each period handled. Text-books that merely 
summarize are of scant value. It is intended 
that all the material suggested shall be presented 
in a most elementary way to the pupils, vet the 
teacher’s reserve source must be a rich fountain. 

The introductory work need not be arduous, 
The use of maps, pictures, models and material 
from related literature will serve to sustain a live, 
larger interest. 

In elaborating the outlines presented, the 
teacher is urged to use an abundance of detail for 
purposes of interest and picturesque effect. How- 
ever, it is by no means Intended that ‘*memory”’ 
work on this detail effect is to be required of the 
pupil. The recognition of a complete picture 
and of distinguishing characteristics is all that 
should be required. 

In work of this character only a few notable 
dates are necessary. It is of more value to teach 
the children to grasp a period and its associated 
events rather than to list each event individually. 


SECTION I. INTRODUCTGRY 

(NotE:—This lesson can be developed by question 
aud answer with great profit.) 

All children love a *‘story.’’ Present the view 
that history is a story of the life of mankind. 
Tell them they are going to learn something of 
that story. Life is made up of happenings or 
events occurring in home, school, church, busi- 
ness and state (government). History will take 
note of **public’’ events, such as wars, discover- 
ies, explorations, inventions, elections, problems 
of government, etc. (These can be particular- 
ized if desired. ) 

Explain the term—date. Show that the birth 
of Christ is a central date. Show the confusion 
of affairs that would result without such a central 
date to reckon from. Explain “*B. C.”’ and 
**A. D.”’ Call attention to the three periods into 
which history is usually divided, Ancient, .Me- 
diaeval and Modern. Call these. chapters of a 
book. Ancient is the oldest cliapter, Mediaeval 
the middle, and Modern the latest. Point out 
that the last chapter is not complete—it is: stil! 
being made. ‘Tell that we shall find interesting 
stories in each chapter. In the first chapter :we 
shall find the story of a very strange people that 
lived in Egypt long, long ago. We shall learma 
little of that story. Entiat 

SECTION II. 
EGYPT, CANAAN, JOSEPH 

Egypt, Physical Conditions. Indicate the loca- 
tion. Note the neighboring deserts. Present a 
word picture of a caravan crossing a desert. 

Nile River. Indicate its course. Speak of ‘the 
overflow (June to September). Cause of the over- 
flow. (rains at the source).. Result of. the over- 
flow—a flood-plain, called the **Gift of the Nile.”’ 
Ancient belief concerning the overflow. - Describe 
the ancient festival of the “*Welcome to the Nile.”’ 

ile Valley in Egypt. Extent. Agricultural 
advantages. System of irrigation by means of 
the shadoof. Dikes for protection. 

Points from the Social Organization. Govern- 
ment a monarchy. Kings called Pharaohs. . At- 
titude of the people toward the king—their great 
reverence for him—his titles of honor such as 


**Exalted Ruler,’’ ** Lord of Heaven,’’ “*Giver of : 


the Harvest.”’ 

Priestly Officers. Their duties in temples and 
religious festivals. 

The Soldicry. Their method of warfare. 

The Populace, Ranked according to profession 
or trade. 
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__ Religion. Tell of sun, moon, and animal wor. 
ship. Worship: of Nile River and lotus flower, 
Belief in immortality created through the obser- 
vation of the sun’s perennial reappearance. Be- 
lief in the return of the soul to the body; show 
how this led to the reservation of the body. ‘Tell 
something of the process of mummying. Speak 
of the burial customs,—the trial of the sou! be. 
fore Osiris or the “‘Judgment of the Dead.”’ 

The Tombs. Cut in the solid rocks in the hills, 
Painted walls, food, ornaments and weapons 
placed in the tombs. Special tombs for kings— 
pyramids. 


Monuments and Temples. Describe pyramids, 


sphinxes, obelisks, temples of Karnak and Lusor, 


Call attention to the massive structure. 

Papyrus. Paper made from the pith of the 
papyrus plant. Describe its manufacture. ‘Tel! 
its various uses; made into scrolls, sand:ls, 
canoes, coffins, etc. 

Picture and Sign Writing. Explain hicvo- 
glyphics. Tell of the discovery of the Rosetta 
Stone. Show that the idea of recording thought 
was the Egyptian’s. chief’ contribution to the 
world’s progress. 

Devices for Interest. Use lantern views, pic- 
tures of monuments, temples, etc.. and model 
sphinxes, pyramids and obelisks. 


A STUDY OF CANAAN 

Following naturally the work on Egypt comes 
a study of Canaan, as we wish to make Joseph, 
the Jew, a connecting link between the two 
natious. The study of Canaan muy be made very 
brief. 
It is interesting to begin with the story of 
Abraham journeying from Ur, in Chaldea, ‘to 
the land of Canaan. Then take up these points. 

Physical Features. Location. Rough surface 
that led to tribal government and a pastoral life. 
Tell of the flocks and herds, the migration for 
pasture, the storing of water in wells. 

The Home Life. Picture a Hebrew tent, the 
turniture, the utensils, the costumes of the men 
and women. ; 

The Religion. The worship of one God as 
Spirit. Show how this teaching was the Hebrew 
contribution to civilization and progress. 
. Devices for Interest. Show pictures of early 
Jewish life. Construct a tent and model various 
utensils used. 


THE STORY OF JOSEPH ; 

At this point tell the beautiful story of Joseph, 

weaving into it allusions to the points already 

presented in the studies given. Children will 

carry away a much more illuminated and _ intel- 

ligent understanding of Joseph as a great type 
through such a presentation. 


REFERENCE LIST 
The Dawn of Civilization—Maspero. 
Life in Ancient Egypt—Erman. 
Ancient Egypt—Rawlenson. 
Story of Ancient Peoples—Arnold. 
The Bible. 
Bible Stories—Church. 
Old Stories of the East—Baldwin. 


SECTION THREE 


Greece. Early Mythicand Heroic. Alexander. 

Greece was the center of the world’s history in 
the fine arts. The natural beauty of the land 
appealing to a certain quality in the Greek mind 
conspired to produce this result. In our study of 
Greece we will consider the following points: 

Physical Features. The location, the rugged 
surface, the mountain peaks—(Olympus and Pur- 
nassus in particular); the-warm, general climate, 
the extensive coast-line, broken, irregular, furm- 
ing many harbors and leading naturally to a sea- 
faring life. ie eset 
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Government. Show how the mountains divided 
the land into many seetions and thus caused - the 


. growth of many little independent kingdoms 
' each governed by its own laws and ruler. 


Show 
how the petty jealousies of these kingdoms pre- 


* vented a unity of purpose in the nation. 


Points in Common. Show how, though divided 
on questions of government, the’ Greeks were 
united in Janguage, religion, customs and the love 
of Homer’s poems. 

Religion. Explain the worship of the gods. 
Tell of Jupiter and hiscompany on Mt. Olympus. 
Picture a feast of the gods with nectar and am- 
brosia. Name the chief deities and tell their sup- 
posed offices and the signs by which they may 
distinguished in art, Jupiter by the sceptre and 
eagle, Juno by the peacock, Venus by the apple 
and the doves, etc. - 

Legendary History. Explain how our early 
‘knowledge of the a is derived from old 
poems such as the Iliad of Homer. From these 
old stories we can learn much concerning the cus- 
toms, government and religious views of the 
yeople during a period of which we have no re- 
Fiable historic account. 

Homer. The influence of Homer’s works was 
so immense on the Greek people that it is well to 
present a little account of his life to the pupils. 
“Yell of his blindness, his wanderings and of the 
uncertainty as to his birthplace. 
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The Trojan War. At this point either read or 
tell the story of Troy. There are many easily 
accessible versions of the story. It is well, too, 
to read some of the most beautiful passages from 
the Iliad itself. 

The Spartans. Show the location of the city 
of Sparta in an almost inaccessible hollow. Ex- 

lain the ideals of the Spartans, the idea of serv- 
ice to the state. Tell of the laws drawn up by 
Lycurgus. and how the observance of these laws 
led to the famous Spartan training. Give a de- 
tailed account of this training and show how it 
resulted :in making the name **Spartan”’ a symbol 
of courage and endurance. _I]lustrate this by the 
story of the boy who stole the fox. 

Athenian Culture. Contrast the Spartan ideal 
with that of the Athenian. Show how the Athen- 
ians devoted themselves to culture and yet were 
not lacking in bravery and endurance. 

Persian Attack on Greece. Precede this story 
by a study’ of the Persian civilization. Make the 
study simply a vivid description of the gurgeous 
pomp and splendor of the Persian court. Con- 
trast the absolute power of the Persian monarch 
with the independent government of the Greeks, 

Cause of the Persian Attack. Greek colomes 
in Asia Minor, conquered by Persia, revolted. 
The mother-city, Athens, was accused of inciting 
the revolt, therefore Darius I, the Persian king, 
declared war against Athens. 


2!I 


First Invasion of Greece. This can be handled 
entirely by telling the story of the great battle of 
Marathon, the victory of the Greeks and the cast- 
ing of the great statue of Athena Promachus 
(Protector) from the spoils of the battlefield. 

Second Invasion. The story of this is told 
through the story ot the defense of Thermopylae 
by the Spartan King Leonidas and his ens 
three hundred. 

Defeat of the Persians. Explain how the 
Greeks, roused at last to their danger, united and 
defeated the Persians in the great battle of Sal- 
amis. Tell the story of Xerxes sitting on. a 
throne on the shore and seeing the ruin of his 
ships. 

The Age of Pericles. Yhis makes an interesting 
study for it involves the beautifying of Athens, 
the building of the great temples of the Parthe- 
non and the Erechtheum and others. Views and 
pictures of the temples and the great statues of 
Phidias and his pupils can be shown as represen- 
tative of the splendor of Greek art. Mention 
may be made of the great poets and scholars of 
the age und the story of Socrates may ke told. 

The Story of Alewander. Explain the charac- 
ter of the Macedonians, their lack of culture, the 
contempt in which they were held by the Greeks 
proper. ‘Tell of their rise to power under Philip. 
Describe the phalanx through which he was 


‘Continued on Page 46) 


Wanted—A Fresh Air School in Every Congested Community 


-made that unex pected visit to a fresh-air school 

vin the state of Rhode Island! But the best I 
can do is to try to make you see it through my 
pen as I saw it with my eyes. We areall more or 
less conversant with the modern theories in regard 
to tuberculosis; we are all somewhat familiar 
with ‘arrested’? cases in adults; but until they 
are segregated, have we any idea of the number 
of children who may be helped toward a health- 
ful citizenship, instead of forming a disease 
centre from which ineffaceable disasters spring ? 
If you think you have no considerable number of 
such children, go through any one ward of your 


[' ONLY I could have had my camera when I 


city and get a faint conception of its needs. 


Consult your visiting nurse if you have one, or 


-your town or city physician, or some live school 


principal, preferably a woman. 1 will venture 
the statement that such a school is needed in nine 
out of ten places with a manufacturing popula- 
tion of fifteen thousand or more persons, and this 
is a conservative estimate. 

Notwithstanding the fact that this is an age of 
education, and that immense sums are spent in 
its name in this wonderful county of ours, it is 
also an age when man looks for one hundred 
cents’ worth for his dollar expended, plus his 
interest. I believe that every dollar expended by 
a city or town in bettering the conditions of the 
sick and deficient among its children will return 
three fold to its treasury, and this is looking at it 
from its lowest side, that appeals to the pure 
politician, who pretends to be conserving public 
interests. Of those other’rewards one has only tu 
read in The Book concerning the ‘‘little ones.”’ 
But whichever way we look at it, whether it be 
for our self-preservation, our ease of conscience 
as philanthropists, or the happiness and good of 
the children themselves, there should be such 
schools, 

This simple school of which I speak containing 
the maximum number of twenty pupils costs a 
little less per year, including food supplies, than 


. a- kindergarten class where is employed an assis- 


tant to the teacher; so said the superintendent of 
schools and the physician who was responsible 


. for its existence. 


_=Now what is the necessary equipment? Given 
a, school building, an old fashioned four room, 
wooden structure superseded by a modern struc- 
ture and you have the foundation. This building 
had the two upper rooms thrown into one, also 
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the dressing rooms, and the lower rooms were not 
occupied. This gave a room of ordinary propor- 
tions with an alcove room almost as large. ‘The 
main room had its twenty adjustable desks and 
chairs, for the children were not graded closely 
and there were great differences in size as well as 
attainment. There were the usual blackboard 
spaces on one side, and fifteen windows reaching 
from the ceiling to four feet from the floor on the 
three sides. ‘These were fastened to the ceiling 
and only the screening was between the children 
and out doors. Some of them wore thin coats 
and sweaters, but quite a number sat in the chill 
spring air with cotton blouses only, and seemed 
to be quite happy. 

All this time we were inhaling the most savory 
odors, and looking over our shoulders saw in the 
alcove what made this school most interesting to 
the casual visitor. Along one side was a row of 
cupboards, then a row of sinks with ten faucets, 
all shining finely. A couking range and a gas 
stove were on the other side. In the centre, with 
small chairs, were the tables making three sides of 
a square. On the stove was a big enamelled 
kettle from which the odors came, and two chil- 
dren were setting the table, placing for each a 
small white enamelled soup plate, with blue rim, 
and cup to match, with salt cellars at regular in- 
tervals. Ata given signal, after lively gymnas- 
tics they marched to the dressing room where each 
child had two double hooks plainly numbered. 

On the one hung his outside clothes. On the 
other hung his towel by a loop, and at the top 
his tooth brush. Seizing his towel, he fell into 
line, and then at the faucets had a good wash be- 
fore passing to the table. One child had turned 
the water on, another turned it off; two big girls 
brought the pea soup in pitchers where the teach- 
er served, and two little girls with trays passed 
to each in the most approved style. Such a jolly 
little lot, and such good table manners I have 
never seen exceeded in our ‘‘best families.” 
After time had been given for a second helping 
the bell was touched, three children were handed 
slips telling who should wash, wipe and put away 
the dishes, while the same two cleared the table 
that set it. Before this was done each one had a 
**finger bowl dip’”’ at the faucet and marched out 
with the towel. The luncheon period covered but 
a half hour and everything was cleared up and 
put away. This was at ten o’clock. At twelve 
came.noon luncheon that each brought from 


home. Some had potatoes that were put in to 
bake at the proper time; some had eggs boiled in 
the approved method; some had bread and butter 
only; but with teacher’s wheatina pudding and 
hot cocoa everybody seemed satisfied and happy, 
even when scrubbing the little teeth after the 
meal. I have dwelt upon the **feeding,”’ because 
this is an essential part of the treatment. Under 
the skilful management of this teacher, the cost 
per capita, each day, averages four cents. Four 
dollars a week therefore gives proper nourishment 
to twenty children, teaches them cleanliness in 
regard to themselves and care of dishes, — 
methods of serving, and good table manners, be- 
sides the gospel of the toothbrush and individual 
towel. 

A different kind of soup and simple pudding is 
furnished each day, and this teacher makes both 
quite easily, having much help from the children, 
which is also excellent training for them. Be- 
sides this, she is friend and regular teacher, for 
the book-education goes along with excellent re- 
sults, Not every woman has the all round ability 
to order properly, plan wisely and execute judic- 
iously. But in Ht 4 school corps there are those 
who are capable and who would enlarge their field 
of usefulness if called upon. 

The scnool physician, or visiting nurse, or 
both, keep close watch on this school, tollowing 
the causes to their homes, which is essential. 
Cards are kept, giving the condition of each; 
weighing es testing of blood comes regularly, 
and the strong hope is that 90% will become 
strong, and keep strong through knowing how to 
live properly. 

In this school there was that lovely freedom we 
teachers would so like to give if our numbers 
were small. Johnny turned a somersault in the 
bit of entry, explaining, **I’m so glad vacation is 
gone, teacher,’? and a robin in a nearby elm 
brought big Fred to his feet to tell teacher that 
he believed he was going to build the nest ** just 
where we can see it.”” It’s agreat thing to make 
a child happy. It’s a greater thing to cultivate 
within him a well-spring of happiness that will 
never fail, and which will blossom into a life of 
usefulness. For this, all conscientious teachers 
strive, but the teacher of the fresh-air school has 
unusual opportunities, and the children who need 
such help as can be given best in this way are 
deprived of their birthright if it is withheld, 
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T THE beginning of the school year it is 
A important that teachers of arithmetic 

should consider the fundamental proced- 
ures upon which good teaching of the subject 
must be based. ‘*Teaching methods should be 
infinitely variable as the conditions calling for 
their use are endlessly changeable. Not one 
method but many are necessary. ‘There should 
be no pre-established rigidity as to method; meth- 
od must be flexible to accomplish the varied work 
to be done.’’ No one can formulate a series of 
rules which, if carefully followed, will produce 
good results in teaching, but there are certain 
truths which must be recognized if our teaching 
of arithmetic is to be done effectively and 
economically. 

Regarded solely from the utilitarian stand- 
point, it is probable that, with the exception of 
reading and writing, a knowledge of the elemen- 
tary parts of arithmetic is of the greatest value 
today. A knowledge of the elementary number 
facts is a ‘sine qua non”’ of any marked degree 
of success in life in a civilized country. Most 
educators are agreed, however, that in the teach- 
ing of arithmetic something more than accuracy 
and rapidity of computation should be empha- 
sized. The teacher of arithmetic whose pupils 
have a thorough mastery of the fundamental 
vperations has done a part of his work well, but 
he may have failed to emphasize the richer part 
of arithmetic.—the thought side. 

He may have prepared a good foundation for 
that which is to be done later and then have done 
but little more. It is not unusual to find in 
schools a class with a fair mastery of the funda- 
mental operations but lamentably weak in the 
ability to apply these operations. ‘lhe pupils 
know how to add, subtract, multiply and divide, 
and they perform these operations with a high 
degree of accuracy and with reasunable speed but 
they do not know when to use a given process. 
They may be able to divide one fraction by an- 
other with accuracy and rapidity but this knowl- 
edge is of comparatively little value to them unless 
they know when to use the process. We would 
nol underestimate the value of knowing *‘how,”’ 
it is of fundamental importance, and in the first 
four or five years of the work in arithmetic it 
should receive great emphasis. In the early 
school years we should strive to teach the art of 
computation, not the science of number. The- 
**how’’ is emphasized in order that a knowledge 
of the ‘how’? may be of service in securing the 
desired result in particular problems. The de- 
sired results cannot be obtained unless the correct 
process is employed at each step in the solution. 
The choice of this process at a given step involves 
the thought side of arithmetic; the application of 
the process involves what should be, largely at 
least, the mechanical side of the subject. 

No teacher fails to emphasize the importance 
of computation in arithmetic, and no teacher com- 
pletely ignores the thought side of the subject, but 
many teachers do not place sufficient emphasis 
upon it. ‘The good teacher of arithmetic not 
only emphasizes accuracy and rapidity in compu- 
tation but he emphasizes also accuracy of state- 
ment and of thought, conciseness of expression, 
the habit of quick and concentrated attention, 
thoroughness and neatness. No one knows ex- 
actly the relative value of each of the above but 
all good teachers know that each is important 
and that each merits consideration and emphasis. 

In seeking to emphasize one thing’ we are all 
prone to under-emphasize some other thing which 
may be of equal importance. No one is able to 
emphasize to exactly the right extent each of the 
various things that should be emphasized in 
teaching arithmetic It is probably better to ex- 
cel in some than to do only fairly well inall. If 
we teachers of arithmetic would determine that 
this year we will strive to develop in our pupils 
habits of accuracy of thought and expression and 
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conciseness of statement, and would teach the sub- 
ject consistently with these ends in view, our 
schools would become more or less distinctive in 
the community for excellence in these Pj gulag 
The teacher who decides ‘to place special em- 
phasis upon accuracy of statement and of thought 
and upon conciseness of expression need not ig- 
nore thoroughness or neatness or anything else 
that should be given attention but, if distinctive 
work is to be done, emphasis must usually be 
placed upon a few important things. ‘*This one 
thing I do,”’ said the apostle Paul. It is wise 
that the teacher of arithmetic should decide at 
the beginning of the school year that his pupils 
shall excel in at least one desirable acquisition. 
An excess of breadth may be as injurious to the 
best results as an excess of narrowness. Neither 
extreme is desirable. 

Macaulay when a young man wrote these 
words to his mother: ‘*O for words to express my 
abomination of that science, if a name sacred to 
the uset'ul and embellishing arts may be applied 
to the perception and’ recollection of certain 
properties of figures and numbers.”? He was 
speaking of mathematics. Later in life he ex- 
arse acute regret for his lack of mathematical 

nowledge and still more because he lacked some 
of those habits of mind which he believed the 
study of mathematics tends to develop. President 
Hadley says that in school we learn many things 
which we shall soon forget by methods that we 
shall long remember. ‘This is especially true in 
the subject of mathematics. 

Ex-president Eliot, in his book on ** Education 
for Efficiency,’’ says:—**The problem is to get 
pupils to weigh evidences, draw accurate infer- 
ences, make fair comparisons, invent solutions 
and form judgments. This is the serious prob- 
lem in all education for efficiency.”’ Unless we 
teachers can initiate good mental habits in the 
minds of our pupils we are failing, in part at 
least, in our work. What subject of the elemen- 
tary curriculum offers better opportunity for this 
purpose than the subject of arithmetic? In this 
subject the pupil encounters ‘*mathematical 
thought when it is pure.” 

It is important not only that our pupils should 
be able to think but that they should a able to 
express their thoughts in a simple, concise, gram- 
matical and logical manner. Accuracy of ex- 
pression tends, at least, to beget accuracy of 
thought. ‘The expression of the pupil should be 
correct and appropriate in all exercises. The 
importance of this fact may excuse the triteness 
of the statement. The expression should not be 
formal and unnatural. No set solution should 
be required in any problem but an orderly ar 
rangement of the various steps and processes is a 
great aid to clearness and accuracy. 

Pupils in the grammar grades should have to 
a ere upon themselves in arithmetic. 

t is a matter of oraftmanship to know just 
when to piace a given pupil upun his own re- 
sponsibility. The shifting of responsibility must 
be a gradual process. Probably none of us do it 
at exactlv the right time, but it is certain that the 
more a pupil does for himself the more he ac- 
quires the power to do, It is incumbent upon us 
as teachers to seek to develop in our pupils a 
spirit of self-reliance. 

The accuracy which we seek in mathematics is 
an accuracy of operation that differs from the 
kind of accuracy usually attained in science and 
linguistics. ‘* Results in mathematics must stand 
every test and such a degree of accuracy leads us 
to set up a higher standard of accuracy in all 
lines than we could have set without it.’’ In 
arithmetic the pupil is conscious that he is in con- 
tact with certain truth. Opinion counts noth- 
ing. Results are either right or they are wrong. 
This fact if’ properly appreciated is mentally 
an uplift. 

In arithmetic concentration.of attention is at a 
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premium. **In adding a column of figures if the 
mind wanders at the half-way point the penalty 
of doing all or a part of the work over again is 
immediately assessed and collected. In long 
division the least wavering at the moment when 


the quotient is to be written is likely to prove 


disastrous. It means doing the work over again, 
Every act of inattention in mathematics brings 
an immediate and a certain penalty. The cer- 
tainty of the penalty soon brings respect for the 
law and the pupil begins to resist the pull of out- 
side forces. He learns to attend.”’ hn the early 
grades it is largely determined whether the pupil 
shall be clear, distinct and accurate or shall go 
through the grammar grades and the high school 
characterized by slovenly habits of mind. 

Dr. Dewey tells us that from the standpoint of 
the child the great waste in the school comes 
from his inability to utilize in the school the ex- 
perience that he gets outside of the school, and to 
apply in daily life what he learns in the school, 
In order to eliminate the waste there is a large 
amount of change and uncertainty in the teach- 
ing of mathematics today. Whatever changes 
may, in the future, be made in the curriculum of 
mathematics or in the teaching of the subject the 
facts that we have: been considering will be re- 
garded as important. Whether one is teaching 
in Ohio, California, Maine or Texas emphasis in 
arithmetic should be placed not only upon accur- 
acy and speed in computation but also upon 
thoroughness, conciseness 
ability to concentrate the attention upon the pro- 
cess in hand and to hold with tenacity to a def: 
inite line of argument is of great value toa pupil 
in any section of the country. } 

These mental attitudes and habits may be culti- 
vated to a greater or less extent in most subjects 
but arithmetic is especially fortunate, in that def- 
inite lines of analysis and high standards of ex- 
uctness may be obtained in it. wer 

Let us decide that this year we will teach, not 
only the art of computation, but that we will 
seek to emphasize some of the richer parts of the 
subject. 

tJ 





Good Resolutions for Every Teacher’: 


I will try to keep throughout the year fhe en- 
thusiasm I start with. “45 
I will try to develop character and strength of 
rsonality in my pupils as much by my life‘as 
y my words. 
I will dress tastily, neatly and moderately 
every day I teach school, but I will not be a fop 
and will not dress beyond my income. 

I will prepare my work and will try to know 
my subject before teaching it. : 

I will not work ‘‘by the clock,’ but will be 
willing to stay over time when necessary, or to 
do extra work in my room. } 

I will do my best to look at my pupils from 4 
parent’s standpoint, as age as I can. es 

I will try to guide the children’s activity in 
the right direction, rather than stifle any of it. 

I will not dance, go to card parties, blowouts, 
church bazars or any other place, during the 
week, that demands late hours, thus making my 
temper like a buzz-saw the next day and my eyes 
like a new moon. 


I will not, if a woman, wear the same faded . 


waist more than two weeks in succession; if a 
man, I will have my shoes polished at least three 
times a year, and four if needed. 
I will not lose my temper when reproving @ 
a 
will be a “good mixer’’ with the pupils. - 
I will try to get acquainted. 
I will take exercise. 
I will breathe deep. 
I will work hard, 
I will read. im 
—South Dakota Educator. - 


and neatness. ‘The: 
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One Hundred Per Cent 


F WE visit our great beef and pork packing 
| establishments owned by the Armours and 
* Swifts we always come away wonderfully im- 
ressed with the fact that these industries are sav- 
ing the whole hog. Hair, hoofs, bones, blood, 
intestines and the contents of the intestines all 
saved for further use by man. When we visit the 
public schools are we equally impressed with the 
fact ‘that the whole child is being saved for the 
future man? Has the child brought to his school 
task all the health that proper living can possibly 
give him? One hundred per cent mental and 
moral efficiency is impossible without one hundred 
per cent physical efficiency. If it is a good busi- 
ness proposition to save one hundred per cent of 
the hog-is it not a good citizenship proposition 
to save one hundred per cent of the child? 

Many of our industries have set as their goal 
the saving of one hundred per cent of the material 
wealth that passes through their hands. How 
many of our schools have set as their standard 
the saving of one hundred -per cent of the children 
who pass through their hands and the saving of 
one hundred per cent of the efficiency of each in- 
dividual child ? 

' If we really want one hundred per cent children 
many of our present school conditions wil] have 
to be greatly modified. First let us look at the 
physical conditions under which we compel the 
children to work. No one would think of put- 
ting child after child through the same tub of 
bath water yet the same room full of dirty air is 
made to bathe the lung tissues of fifty children 
fora whole day. Dr. Bobbit, of the University 
of Chicago, quotes Ella Flagg Young as saying 
that she: has never visited a perfectly ventilated 
school building If the one hundred per cent 
efficient child is our goal educators must see to it 
that some of the marvelous scientific skill of our 
age be expended in this direction. All who 
practice going from the’ open air into the crowded 
schoolroom will agree with me that the air is al- 
most uniformly bad. In our enlightened coun- 
try this thing has no right to exist. It need not 
exist. Every one knows that the mental acumen 
of every child in the room is reduced by such a 
condition. Has any one ever tried to estimate 
the sum total of the loss in children’s efficiency 
from this cause? It would be an interesting 
study and much misht be accomplished to save 
child energy by stopping this appalling leakage. 
I have visited schools in the winter where almost 
every child in the room was suffering from cold. 
The coughing was so frequent as almost to pre- 
vent hearing the child’s recitation. In place of 
teaching on with the handful present might it not 
be a saner thing to dismiss school and have 
teacher, principal, superintendent, school board, 
health officer and woman’s club all set to work to 
discover the source of ‘the evil and to remove it 
once for all. I visited recently one of the Eliza- 
beth McCormick open air schools in Chicago. In 
place of finding a lot of emaciated little people 
coughing and sneezing. I found rosy cheeked chil- 
dren, to all appearances, sound and well though 
every one of them had been placed there because 
of incipient tubercular or kindred troubles. The 
nurse told me these children had had no artificial 
heat daring their school hours and that included 
the bitter cold winter of 1911-12. She said that 
for only three days of the entire winter had they 
been driven indoors by violent storms. But the 
most remarkable thing she told me was that the 
attendance record of these sick children was better 
during that same very long, cold winter than that 
of any school of so called well children in the 
city. If fresh air, plenty of sunlight, simple 
nutritious food and short periods of work alter- 
nated with rest and relaxation are good for a sick 
child. in the Elizabeth McCormick open air 
school might they not be good for your sick chil- 
dren; yes, and for your well children that you 
mean to to keep well? 
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A few weeks ago I sat in a gathering of teach- 
ers. A window was open just at my right. 1 
inhaled with all my might the delicious air that 
came in through the window and it did me great 
good. Just in front of me sat a great president 
of a great institution. ‘The next day I inquired 
of him the cause of his cold and found that my 
delicious, life-giving breeze was the mischief 
maker. The same breeze brought health and joy 
to me and disease to him. This man is one of 
the greatest educators I have ever known and yet 
he has not educated his system to withstand this 
cold. I visited a cousin in Indianapolis last 
winter who rode daily from his business in the 
city to his home in Irvington on the outside of 
the car. The man was the picture of rugged 
health, but he came down with a serious case of 
tonsilitis. The wife declared it was due to out- 
side car rides in bad weather. The husband 
affirmed that it was due to a stuffy, overheated, 
ill-ventilated office. When he was well enough to 
go to work domestic trouble seemed imminent. 
The physician fortunately agreed with the hus- 
band. ‘The office was subjected to cool, moist, 
clean supplies of moving air all day long. The 
outside street car rides continued. The man had 
no returns of his trouble. He had no colds. 

Right here I see my readers throw down this 
article, refusing to read the effervescences of a 
fresh air crank. I hear them say, “"She would 
throw the windows open, bring great drafts of air 
on the heads of our children and send them home 
with pneumonia.’’ No, I would not. I could 
never get my 100 per cent physically efficient 
child by that process. I want to produce him 
very much. I should try it in this way; keep the 
temperature uniform and not warmer than 65°F, 
have a constantly moving supply of air, the hu- 
midity of which should not fall below 60°, teach 
the children to inhale deeply scores of times every 
day with crown of head high and mouth closed, 
insist that every child exercise daily in the fresh 
air and bright sunlight instead of crowding to- 
gether in stulty, basement playrooms, urge them 
to sleep with windows wide open, mouths closed 
and nose from under the covers, teach the child 
not to cower before u chance breeze that comes to 
him from the door or window of a street car, 
church or schoolroom. _ Instead, face it squarely ; 
close the mouth and inhale the intruder with all 
the energy possible, and, unless the system is in 
bad physical condition, tie draft will prove a 
blessing. Physicians tell us that bad tonsils and 
adenoids were never so common as now. This 
they attribute to our artificial life. A hundred 
years ago in America an outer door with a ven- 
tilating space seven feet by three might be thrown 
open any minute that the members of the family 
might bring in pails of water, or coal, arm-loads 
of wood, baskets of cobs and of provisions. They 
let in by chance large volumes of clean, cold air 
the best of all preventives for these new fangled 
diseases which are the product of our still stale, 
overheated air in our modern furnace-heated 
homes. Disease or no disease, man loves comfort 
too well to exchange his modern heating plant 
for fireplaces and stoves. | What is to become of 
my one hundred per cent physically efficient child ? 
Adenoids are a frightful drain on the child’s 
efficiency. Have them cut out? Yes, when they 
have already developed. Better still, I would 
greatly lessen the next crop of adenoids by de- 
stroying the conditions, at least in the public 
schools, that produce these unnatural growths. If 
the farmer ‘nas a soil condition harmful to his 
crop he *r°s to <hange the condition. Wh 
should we be <2i’eut to cut out the tonsils and 
adenoids of scores of children each year and never 
remove the cause? 

That stupid children, children with colds, bad 
tonsils and adenoids can be very greatly reduced 
I can prove to you, if you will visit the Francis 
W. Parker School of Chicago. Among the things 


“both clean and unclean. 
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Physical Efficiency in School Children 


they love to exhibit to you in this school is their 
magnificent heating and ventilating plant. The 
air that feeds the furnace is admitted from the 
roof, not from the basement. Before it enters 
the building it is filtered through heavy cloth 
bags. Fans carry the air through the building 
with such force that I found it impossible to open 
a door near the escaping chamber so strong were 
the currents of air. I spent a day in this build- 
ing. I did not see a listless child, nor one that 
appeared to have a cold or have adenoids though 
I gave especial attention to this matter. 

A most interesting recent experiment in Ger- 
many proved the need of moving air. A physician 
locked himself in an air tight cubical box three 
meters in each dimension. After fifteen minutes 
he experienced drowsiness and soon exhaustion. 
An electric fan was made to set this same air in 
motion and the air remained unchanged. For 
four hundred fifty minutes the man breathed the 
air of the box without exhaustion. Other tests 
which I cannot stop to relate proved that as the 
body of the plant for the best growth needs 
abundance of moist, cool air so the body of the 
child needs a supply of moist, cool air. Air in 
motion alone will supply this demand. 

The one hundred per cent physically efficient 
child must be well fed. By this I do not mean 
expensively fed. The assistant principal in the 
Andrew Jackson School, Chicago, gave me a most 
interesting account of their penny lunch. Two 
slices of bread, syrup and a bowl of vegetable 
soup (flavored with a soup bone) is served daily 
in the winter to about six hundred poor city chil- 
dren. The menu is varied by an occasional bow! 
of chocolate and at times sandwiches made from 
the soup bone meat. The lunch is thoroughly 
nutritious in kind and sufficient in quantity, yet 
this penny lunch has practically paid for itself. 
The children of the University of Chicago School 
of Education also have lunch at school. Many 
of these children at the Cafeteria apparently buy 
what fancy and a well filled purse dictate. ‘The 
following lunch was observed on the tray of a 
single child: Ice cream on which was placed 
whipped cream; over this a generous  sup- 
ply of hot, iich chocolate syrup was poured; 
over the whole pineapple was generously placed. 
A large plate of strawberry short cake completed 
the lunch. Clearly the children of the rich may 
be poorly fed as well as the children of the poor. 

If we are to have one hundred per cent physi- 
cally effiicient children we must be thoughtful not 
only of a child’s exercise, air and food but as well 
of the water he drinks. No one has any right to 
reduce a child’s efficiency by permitting him to 
drink the water offered by the school till it has 
been analyzed by a chemist and pronounced pure. 
State laws now prohibit a common drinking cup. 
The individual drinking cup also has its dangers. 
The average child seldom or never washes his 
drinking cup. Bacteria of the most dangerous 
sort may have collected on it. Now that chemis- 
try is being made a practical thing, why not make 
tests to prove to children the bacteria on their 
drinking cups? This plan I recently observed in 
a Chicago school: several rows cf small cups hung 
by the large inverted bottle of distilled water. 
When a child used the cup he placed it in a basin 
on the floor. Girls from the domestic science 
kitchen (who were learning sanitary living as well 
as cooking) came at intervals, carried the basin 
of cups to their kitchen, drew pure clean scalding 
water over them, dried and returned the cups to 
the nails. ; 

If we would have one hundred per cent physi- 
cally efficient school children we must guard them 
in school not alone from the bacteria they might 
get from drinking, but as well from other sources. 
The hands come in contact with all sorts of things 
It is safe to say that no 
child who has been in school for a half day, has 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Leaves From a Teacher’s Note Book.—I. 


ARABIA: AS TAUGHT BY. THE REASONING PROCESS 


mental make-up of the cnild from the age 

of eight to twelve years. The first idea is 
that children from the age of eight to twelve do 
not reason; and that, at this period they memor- 
ize more readily than they will at any other time. 
The second idea and by far the more rational one, 
is that at this period children do reason. The 
age of from eight to twelve is simply taken as a 
means of differentiating the periods of the child's 
school life. One might speak of this period in 
the child’s life as including the first six years of 
school work. 

If we accept the first idea, we must candidly 
admit that much of our school work is based upon 
wrong principles. If the child does not reason, 
then why give problems that require purposeful 
thinking? Why spend our time leading the 
children to reach conclusions that are impossible 
of attainment if he does not reason? If the chil- 
dren memorize more readily at this period than 
at any other, then why not turn the entire work 
of the first six years into a memory grind? On 
this basis, it is quite possible that the child will 
retain more facts at the end of the sixth year 
than he does by our present method. But as a 
matter of fact, no school that attempts to reach 
the child is planning its work upon this principle. 

Children in the primary grades do reason. 
The child reasons before he starts to school. He 
does purposive thinking. Children, in digging 
a cave do much thinking that attempts to solve 
the question of just how big to dig the cave in 
order that all the playmates may be safely housed 
within should they hear the approach of the 
enemy. Any thinking that has as its purpose the 
solution of a problem is reasoning. It is true 
that the child may not always carry his thinking 
to a reasonable conclusion, but he reasons just 
the same. 

By actual experiment with groups of elemen- 
tary school children, it has been four.Jd that chil- 
dren of the primary grades do not memorize more 
readily than children of the upper grades. When 
put to memory tests, the percentage has been 
found to increase steadily from the first grade to 
the eighth. J 

Children in the primary grades do purposive 
thinking, which is reasoning. And if they reason 
they are capable of solving problems. The next 
question is, what kind of problems can they solve ? 
It is true that one would not give the problem to 
a child of the first grade that could be solved by 
a boy of the eighth grade, and vice versa. 

By experiments with elementary school chil- 
dren to determine their interests, it has been 
found that all children from the first grade to 
the eighth are interested in oe This interest 
is greater than any other all through the grades. 
In the upper grades, the child’s interests broaden. 
Because of his added experience the child of the 
eighth grade has many more interests in a given 
situation than has the primary child. 

If children, then, are interested in people, and 
if they are capable of solving problems, why not 

ermit them to solve problems about people. 

The following plan for the study of Arabia is 
based upon this idea. The life of the Arab who 
lives upon the oases of the desert is so simple 
that the child easily can see the relations-of en- 
vironment to the life of a people. 

No teacher should attempt this study with the 
children until she herself has read widely and 
organized her material. By organization, she 
should so arrange her material that a few essen- 
tials stand out clearly, while the great abundance 
of detail falls easily into ‘gir and helps to sup- 
port or to contribute to the main points. ‘lo. 
teach the vegetation of Arabia to a third grade 
child by giving him a list such as, the-date-palim, 
millet, sugar cane, peaches, figs, bananas, melons, 


# Spoor are two current ideas concerning the 
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limes, grass and coffee, and to tell him that these 
are products of Arabia, may be giving him the 
truth, but it is not teaching. By such a study, 
what does the child carry away with him? Noth- 
ing. But suppose we weight these facts before 
we give them to the child. Suppose instead of 
giving an unorggnized list of products, we select 
the one that really means life to the Arab as he 
moves from one oasis to another. ‘Then the date- 
palm becomes the essential study, with the other 
products grouped about it in their proper 
relation. 

The plan is to teach the life of the Arab and 
then to make an intensive study of the date-palm 
as a typical desert tree. The first problem given 
to the children is: To find what effect an arid 
region has upon the life of a people. 

The method for study is given, and this will 
determine somewhat the material that the teacher 
must have in order to teach it. But for the 
teacher to have simply the material she wishes her 
pupils to know is not sufficient. The greater the 
fund of knowledge upon which the teacher can 
draw, the more enthusiasm does she put into her 
work, 

Let us close our eyes and imagine that the coun- 
try in which we live has been changed. The trees 
are gone, the birds are not here, the grass is gone. 
There is not a single green plant to be seen. Even 
our homes are gone. But it cannot stay this way, 
for by and by the rain will come. Then what 
will happen to the bare ground? 

Bring out the fact that rain brings vegetation. 

Today we are going to take a trip to a coun- 
try where it rarely rains. Sometimes, in the 
region where we are going, it does not rain in two 
years. This country is Arabia. How will the 
country look ? 

After we leave our ship, we go through a very 
rough part of the country. Many of the great 
rocks look like big toad-stools, big at the top and 
little at the bottom. 

What has made them this way? 

These are made of wind-worn sandstone. 

What does the wind do with the sand it breaks 
from these rocks? 

Where have you seen sand made into hills by 
the wind? 

Here among the mountains the weather is very 
hot. Here it rains too. 

What kind of fruits can the people grow? 

We cross this country of great rocks and now, 
as far as we can see ahead off us, there is nothing 
but sand. Hills of sand everywhere. 

We are going over this country. There has 
been no rain for two years. 

How shall we travel across this great desert of 
sand? 

Why not walk? 

Bring from children all these reasons why it 
would not be wise to travel on foot. 

We will do much of our traveling in the even- 
ing and early morning; why? 

Why could we not ride a horse on this long 
journey? 

Reasons :— 

No water for many miles. 

Hoof's would sink deep into sand. 

Eyes not protected. 

Bright light would hurt. 

In sandstorm eyes would fill with sand. 


What animal could we use? 

Show pictures of camel. 

Where have you seen a camel ? 

Why can the camel go so long without food ? 

Why can it travel so far without water ? 

Why does not the camel's eyes fill with sand in 
a sandstorm ? 

The camel is very tall. 

How can we fasten our load on his back ? 


As we take our long journey, where shall we 
rest during the hot day? 

Why must we have tents? 

Where shall we get them? : 

Provide for respunses on the part of the child. 

On the sand table, let the children tell the story 
as they go. Cut from paper the camels with the 
loads on their backs, Model them from clay. 

Where shall we get water to drink? 

We will travel for many days, What shall we 
see as we go? ' 

Here is the opportunity to give the child a cor- 
rect notion of a desert. The desert is not all 
sand, but here and there one comes upon sharp 
steep rucks and low hills. Have children go to 
the ‘blackboard and: picture their ideas of the 
appearance of the desert. 

As we cross the desert what animals shall we 
see ? 

Why shall we not see many animais? 

Show pictures of ostriches. 

The ostrich lives in the desert. 

Where have you seen an ostrich? 

Tell what you know about the ostrich. 

The ostrich does not sit on her eggs. 

How are they hatched ? 

What do we get from the ostrich? 

All day as we traveled we have seen something 
black far ahead of us. Now it looks like a bow] 
of green plants, What is it? ; 

Green prass and trees are here. 

Why do we find trees and grass growing. here? 

What must there be before we can have trees 
and grass? 

What do we call such a place in a desert? 

Have children draw an oasis, as it appears to 
them. 

Show pictures of oases. 

Why do we see so many tents here ? 

Why do Arabs want to live here ?: 

Pictures of date-palm. 

What kind of trees do we find in the oasis? 

What can we use for food, if we stop here? 

For what else can the Arab use the date-palm? 

Make an oasis in the desert on the sand-table. 
How do these Arabs dress? 

Show picture of Arabs. 

Why do they not dress as we do? 

The long hot summer very often dries up the 
water in the springs and wells, 

What effect will this have upon the oasis? 

When there is no more water left in the springs 
and wells, what will the people do? 

Have pictures of Arabs and their tents. 

These people are living in tents, 

Why do they not live in houses? Bring out 
the fact, that because the supply of water in an 
oasis is often uncertain, these people must move 
from place to place. Therefore they must carry 
their houses with them, for it may be impossible 
to find material for house-building in the new 
home. 

How does your father earn a living? 

Why does not the Arab in the desert do the 
same thing? 

What can the Arab do for a living? 

Where there is grass, what kind of occupation 
is found? 

What kinds of animals are found in the herds 


- of the Arab? 


What use can the Arab make of the goats? 
Uses are: —Hair for making cloth. Milk 
for butter and to drink. Meat for food. 
Skins for making leather. 

What does the Arab do with his camels? 

Uses are:—Milk to drink. Camels for mar- 

_ ket. Uses them to cross desert. Skins used 
for making water bags, food bags. Hair 
for making cloth. 

Who makes the cloth in Arabia ? 


(Continued on page 44) 
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The Relation Bet 


“If the crowns of all the kingdoms of the empire 
were laid down at my feet in exchange for my books 
and for my love of reading, I would spurn them all.’’ 

—Fenelon, 


VERY child who enters the schoolroom for 
E; the first time upon that fateful first Monday 
in September brings with him, not an empty 
head, but a mind stored with the memories of 
varied experiences. He has a store of ideas, and 
a vocabulary by means of which he expresses his 
ideas and understands, to a limited extent, the 
spoken language of others. 

Professor Hinsdale points out that the boy of 
six years of age has a store of ideas which may 
be grouped as follows: : 

1. Ideas of the natural world or of sense-ob- 
jects. These ideas are simple, particular, con- 
crete and have been formed by the familiar pro- 
cesses of sense-preception. 

2, Ideas of the social world. These are ideas 
both of persons and of acts and, like the farmer, 
are dependent upon 
environment. These 
two groups condition 
all his later knowledge. 
The child is an origi- 
nal investigator of the 
world about him, pry- 
ing into it with all the 
organs at hiscommand. 

3. Abstract or gen- 
eral ideas. Pale and 
shadowy indeed and 
yet the germs of all 
scientific thought. He 
learns early the differ- 
ence between **papa’’ 
and '**mamma,’? and 
soon forms notions of 
the ideas conveyed by 
the words *‘command,”’ 
“rule”? and ‘‘obey.” 
He also has learned 
the difference between 
‘“T’? and ‘*me.”° 

4, Judgments and 
inferences, It is said 
that Professor Preyer’s 
boy was twenty-three 
months old when he 
uttered his first spoken 
judgment, heiss—that 
is, °“This food is too 
hot.”” At first, mental 
processes are auto- 
matic; afterward, the 
will appears, and finally assumes definite control 
of the regulated mind. When the child arrives 

at school his mind already acts in every sphere 
in which it is capable of acting but with different 
degrees of power. 

‘5. The child also has ideas, energies and 
thoughts that he has formed by using his mind on 
real objects which have interpreted to him the 
ideas, images and thoughts conveyed by words. 

The store of ideas which the child has depends 
upon his home environment. But the average 
child, at the age of six, has a speaking-vocabulary 
of from s1x hundred to eight hundred words and 
a hearing-vocabulary of from four to five times 
as many. 

The hearing-vocabulary was acquired by the 
law of contiguity. For instance, the mother, put- 
ting the spoon into the child’s hand, spoke the 
word **spoon.”? The seeing and the feeling of 
the spoon (the starting points of the idea), and 
the name, heard in connection with these sensa- 
tions, became associated in the child’s mind. 

The speaking-vocabulary was acquired by using 
the instinct of imitation, and he will form habits 
zood or bad, according as he hears it in the home 
or among his associates. Parents should realize 


the importance of these early impressions for it 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


By Louise M. Wade: Barnes 


is well-nigh impossible, later in life, even under 
the best teaching, wholly to get rid of them, 

What do the foregoing facts suggest to the 
teacher of this child? 

1. That the school is to continue this work. 
He knows words now as auditory and vocal and 
the school is to teach him to express himself in 
two new ways. The eye must be trained to share 
with the ear the work of thought-getting, and the 
hand share with the mouth, the work of thought- 
expressing; he must learn to read and write. 

2. The mastery of word-forms by the eye is a 
similar process to the mastery of word forms by 
theear. The teacher should use the same natural 
method as did the mother; she did not teach the 
child to hear by dividing the word into its com- 

nent parts. He need not ‘*know his letters” 

fore he begins to read. ‘Teach words as wholes; 
thus the written word becomes the ‘‘sign of an 
idea.’’ The foreign-speaking child must learn to 
speak and understand English before he can read, 
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ween the Home and the School 


(3) Habits that are factors in good thought- 
expression, or oral reading, such as:— 

(a) Right breathing. 

(b) Clear enunciation. 

(c) Correct articulation. 

(d) Proper pronunciation. 

(e) Agreeable tones, 

(4) Habits that are auxiliary to (1) and (2): 

(a) The habit of self-help in word-getting 

ny the use of phonics. 

(b) The habit of taking in a number of 
words at a glance that children may 
become rapid, silent readers and fluent 
oral readers. 

(5) Habits that affect children in their choice 
of reading. , 

(a) The habit of passing judgment on 
what is read as to its truthfulness, 
worth and beauty, From this follows: 

(b) The habit of learning by heart the 

passages that are appropriate and 
worthy; and that 
of associating 
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as oral language is the basis of reading. Learn- 
ing to write is a similar process to learning to 
speak, As imitation is the master-agent in speech 
growth and in determining his speech-habits, so 
Imitation is the master-agent in shaping the 
child’s ideals of writing. 

3. The importance of interest. To secure in- 
terest and start self-activity is the immediate aim 
in the teaching of that subject. The mind always 
sets to work upon the thing it is interested in, 

4. Habit-forming the goal. Activity of any 
sort, physical or mental, always tends toward 
habit, good or bad, hence, it is ‘of the utmost im- 
portance that a child should be trained, when first 
attempting a thing, to do it in the way he should 
later continue to do it. ‘The aim of education is 
to make useful habits automatic. Aim to estab- 
lish such habits as will make the child as early 
as possible, an independent, thoughtful and ap- 
preciatie reader. 

5. Habits in reading that children should form: 

(1) Habit of thought-getting, that is, of 
clear, vivid imaging. 

(2) Habits of good expression in oral read- 
ing; that is, ability to interpret to 
others the thought derived from the 
printed page. 






previously discussed. 
All these habits may 
be started in the first 


| school year but must 
j [ be guided and guarded 
AY 

throughout the ele- 


mentary course. Suc- 
cess in the establish- 
(\\ ment of these habits 
may be but an empty 
victory unless there has 
through the 
f training an acquaint- 


i ‘ ance with and a love 
" Mh. 


for good literature. 
to a later paper. 


The last topic opens 
up a field of suggestion 
which must be deferred 

In the present discussion, we have seen the con- 

tent of the average child-mind when he enteis 
school, and we have noted the point of contact 
between the home-training and the teaching which 
he may receive in the first year of his formal edu- 
cation. Let us remember, as teachers of little 
children, that, after all, to quote from President 
Hvde vf Bowdoin College, ‘It is not so much 
importance what a boy knows when he leaves 
school as what he loves, The greater part of what 
he knows he will speedily forget. What he loves. 
he will feed on. His hunger will prompt his 
efforts to increase his store. The love of good 
literature is, from every point of view, the most 
valuable equipment with which the school can 
send its boys and girls into the world.” 


| resulted 





Every word has only the meaning which its 
hearers can receive; you cannot express honor to 
the shameless nor love to the unloving.—Ruskin. 


What we make our children love and desire js 
more important than what we make them learn. 
—John Thiiery Adams. 


To be angry is to revenge the fault of others 
upon ourselves, —Pope. 
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-* . Our Animal Friends 


BIRDS 


-Sweeter than instruments of men e’er caught, 

Whose household words are songs in many keys, 

Whose habitations in the tree-tops, even, 

Are half-way houses on the road to Heaven! 
Long fellow 


THE BEE AND THE BUTTERFLY 


A bee met a butterfly out one fine day, 

Just flying around in its own quiet way ; 

And he thought to himself, how empty your life; 
You know nothing of effort with which toil is rife! 
So he said to the butterfly, ‘‘ Why do vou live, 
When it seems for a truth, there’s so little you give? 


‘You go flitting about all over creation, 
Without making plans for your destination ; 
While I, who may flit trom bower to bower, 
Distilling the perfume from many a flower, 

A lesson impart by the straight course I take, 
To say nothing of all the fine honey I make.’’ 


Said the butterfly, flapping its wings with delight, 

‘*The place that I came from is blacker than night; 

But from these surroundings beauty I drew 

In colors of every description and hue; 

And this is the lesson to you I would bring, 

To always shed brightness is no litle thing. 
—Sara C. Rail. 


s) 


THE RED-HEKADED WOODPECKER 

On a summer morning did you ever hear, the first 
thing when you awakened, a Br-r-r-r-r? Just such fast 
tapping on wood that you could not imagine it could 
be done. And ail at once you know it is the wood; 
pecker, boring in wood with his sharp little bill for 
the insects that may be there. 

There is such an interesting story told of the wood- 
pecker. It was told to boys and girls years and years 
ago. Before there were any books; when fathers and 
mothers told all the stories to their children, and then 
these children in turn told them to their children, and 
so the stories were passed on and on and on, 

And this is the story of the wood-pecker that has 
been handed down to us. 

In the long, long ago there lived in a little cottage 
on a hill an old woman, all alone. You never heard 
of any one smaller or neater than she was. Always 
she wore a black silk dress and a large white apron, 
with a large bow behind. On her head she wore the 
queerest little red bonnet. 

Now this little old woman lived by herself so many, 
many yesrs that she had become very selfisii. 

The people that lived near her knew how selfish she 
was, so they let her alone, and just let her care for her 
neat little self and her neat little cottage. 

But one day a stranger came into that part of the 
He had come a long, long way, and was very 


country. 
tired, and very hungry and thirsty. 

Ile saw the neat little cottage, with all the windows 
shining in the sunshine, and every thing about the 
place so inviting, and he thought,—‘‘ ere is the-very 
place for me te rest awhile and get some food and 
drink.’’ 

On this morning the little old woman was baking 
cakes, such delicious-smeliing spice cakes, 

So the stranger knocked at the door and said, ‘‘My 
good woman will you give me one of your cakes? I 
have no money with which to pay you, but whatever 
you wish for you shall have.’’ 

The old woman looked at her cakes and thought 
they were too large to give away. So she took just 
a little dough, about half as much as she had put 
in her other cakes and put it in the oven, And what 
do you think happened! it was twice as large as the 
first cakes. 

‘Oh!’ she thouglit,‘‘I never can give all this away.’’ 
She baked a smaller one, and it was even larger than 
the second cake, so she baked a still smaller one, and 
it, too, came out .a beautiful big cake. Finally, she 
broke off a piece of dough no larger thana pin. And 
this cake came out the largest and best of all. 

Then the selfish old woman put al) of her cakes on 
the shelf and offered to the stremger a dry crust of 
bread, 

The poor man just looked at her, and before she 
could think he was gone. 

Right away she knew she had done wrong and was 
very unhappy. ‘‘Oh, I wish I were a bird,’’ she said, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


By Marie B. McKinney 


‘*T would fly after him and take him the very best 
cake,”’ 

As she. spoke she began to feel different, she felt 
herself growing smaller and smaller. She - looked. at 
her feet and they looked queer, at her hands and they 
were changed. 

And along came the wind and carried her off to the 
tree-tops. 

She was no longer an old woman, but the bird she 
wished to be. She still seemed to have on her black 
dress and her red bonnet, she still wore her large white 
apron with the big bows behind. 

But from that day ever afterward she pecked for her 
food from the hard wood of a tree, so people named 
this bird the red-headed wood-pecker. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE 


The following interesting instance is told by a mis- 
sionary from Tokio, Japan, of an elephant. This ele- 
phant has his home in the Asakasa Park zoological 
gardens. He isa wild, lumbering beast, but sensible 
withal, and knows his friends. At times, too, feeling 
himself aggrieved, he has attacked and injured seven 
men; but one man, a veterinary surgeon, can now 
handle him at will. And it all comes about through 
surgical aid in time of need that was extended by the 
surgeon. And shows us how very intelligent and sen- 
sible an elephant can be. 

One night when the elephant was getting up from 
the floor where he slept, he caught his eyelid on a nail 
and made an ugly wound from which hung sireds of 
the eyelid. The surgeon’s narrative is as follows: 

‘fT was called upon to treat the elephant, and al- 
though I fe+c much afraid of the big beast, as I had 
heard how wild he was, I determined to attempt it. 


’ First of all, I took ropes and endeavored to fasten his 


trunk to an iron bar, but my efforts were unsuccess- 
ful, for as he moved about the ropes were cut at once. 

‘As this plan failed, I knew it would be impossible 
to treat him by force, but a happy thought came to me. 
What do you think it was? I will tell you. I called 
in the elepiiant's keeper, stood him in front of the ele- 
phant and told him to pretend that his eyes were sore, 
by gestures. I then treated his eyes and bandaged 
them and he went away. This I repeated three times 
while the elephant stood quietly watching. 

‘After the third treatment I took off the bandage, 
washed the keeper’s eyes, and told him to pretend he 
was quite well of his sore eyes. He pretended to be 
very grateful, thanked me many times, and went away. 
. ‘Then, with a strong determination I went up to 
the elephant, and, putting a ladder against his big 
body, I climbed to his back. With a pair of sharp 
scissors I tried to cut off the piece of torn eyelid, but 
as I began cutting, the elephant scfeamned very loudly. 
I had never heard such a noise and I was filled with 
fear. I sprang to the floor and backed away, trembling 
in every ‘nerve. 

‘‘On looking up, Isaw the scissors still dangling 
from the elephant’s eyelid. I then climbed up again 
very carefully, and, summoning all my strength, [ cut 
off the piece of eyelid, this time succeeding also in 
treating him as I desired. Then I washed his eye. 

‘*T went every day for some time to treat and wash 
his eye, and he soon became so grateful, and so fond 
of me that he would kneel down for me to treat him. 
Thus I succeeded by strategy where force had failed. 

‘*T visit this elephant once in two weeks and he still 
knows me and looks upon me as his friend.'’’— Western 
Civistian Advocate, 


ROBERT OF LINCOLN 


Merrily swinging on brier and weed, 
Near to the nest of his little dame, 
Over the mountain-side or meed, 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his name; 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; ; 
Snug and sate is that nest of ours, 
Hidden among the summer flowers, 
Chee, chee, chee.’’ 


Robert of Lincoln is gaily dressed, 
Wearing a bright black wedding coat; 
White are his shoulders and white his crest, 
Hear him.call in his merry note: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 





° 
Spink, spank, spink; 
-. Look what a nice new coat is mine, 
Sure there was never a bird so fine, 
Chee, chee, chee.’’ 


Robert of Lincoln’s Quaker wife, 
‘Pretty and quiet, with plain brown wings, 
Passing at home a patient life, 
Broods in the grass while her husband sings; 
‘*Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Brood kind creature ; you need not fear, 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. 
Chee, chee, chee.’’ 


Modest and shy as a nun is she, 
One weak chirp is her only note, 
Braggart and prince of braggarts is he, 
Pouring boasts from his little throat: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Never was I afraid of man; 
Catch me, cowardly knaves, if you can, 
Chee, chee, chee.’’ 


Six white eggs on a bed of hay, 

Flecked with purple, a pretty sight! 

There as the mother sits all day, 

Robert is singing with all his might; 
‘‘Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 

Nice good wife, that never goes out 
Keeping house while I frolic about. 
Chee, chee, chee.’’ 


Soon as the little ones chip the shell 
Six wide mouths are open for food; 
Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well, 
Gathering food for the hungry brood, 
‘*Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank spink ; 
This new life is likely to be 
Hard for a gay young fellow like me. 
Chee, chee, chee.’’ 


Robert of Lincoln at length is made 
Sober with work, and silent with care; 
Off is his holiday garment laid, 
Half forgotten that merry air, 
‘*Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Nobody knows but my mate and I 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 
Chee, chee, chee.’’ 


Summer wanes; the children are grown; 
Fun and frolic no more he knows; 
Robert of Lincoln’s a humdrum crone; 
Off he flies, and we sing as he goes: 
‘*Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; ‘ 
When you can pipe that merry old strain 
Robert of Lincoln, come back again, 
Chee, chee, chee.’’ 
—William Cullen Bryant 


PUSS 

Did you ever think why we call the cat puss? A 
great many years ago the people of Egypt worshipped 
the cat. They thought the cat was like the moon, be- 
cause she was more active at night, and because her 
eyes change, just as the moon changes, which is some- 
times full and sometimes a bright little crescent, or 
half moon, as we say. Did you ever notice pussy's 
eyes, to see how they change? So these people - made 
an idol with a cat’s head. and named it Pasht, the 
same name they give to the moou; for the word means 
the face of the moon, That word has been.changed to 
pas or puss, the name which almost every one gives to 
the cat. Puss and: pussy-cat are pet names for kitty 
everywhere ; but few know that it was given to her 
thousands of years ago.—/H/ar per'’s Young People. - 


THE SQUIRREI, 


Little squirrel, I will bring 
In my basket here 

Every day a feast of nuts! 
Come, then, squirrel dear, 


But the little squirrel said, 
From his hollow tree, 

‘Oh, no, no! I’d rather far 
Live here and be free.’’ 


So my cage is empty, 
And the wheel is still, 

But my little basket here 
Oft with nuts I'll fill. 


If you like, I'll crack the nuts, 
Some for you and me; 

For the squirrel has enough 
In his hollow tree, 
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HE Fiftieth Annual Convention of the National 
T Education Association has passed into history as 

one of the most successful ever held. True, the 
political situation, to borrow a current phrase, was 
tense at times, and once presented the spectacle of a 
stage property volcano, but the threatened eruption 
caused much less disturbance in the stper-charged 
atmosphere than did the excitement either at the Bos- 
ton or the San Francisco meetings. There was neither 
the novelty of the victory of a minority report on the 
floor of the convention, when Mrs. Ella Flagg Young 
was made president at Boston in I910; nor the over- 
night kaleidoscopic substitution of candidates by the 
dominant faction, as at San Francisco in IgII. 

The. new President, State Superintendent Edwin T. 
Fairchild of Kansas, though recognized as a ‘‘ progres- 
sive,’’ has long been prominent in the affairs of the 
4-sociation, He was appointed by the Council a year 
avo as Chairman of the committee to conduct the in- 
vestigation of the conditions and needs of rural educa- 
tion, His strength in the nominating committee was 
five to one, and in the general session was too great to 
be overcome by the independent candidacy of Miss 
Grace C, Strachan, one of the district superintendents 
of the New York city schools. Her partisans expressed 
themselves in the session very bitterly at what they 
termed the ‘‘traitorous conduct’’ of the women teachers 
o! Chicago. Miss Strachan personally conducted the 
fizit on the floor of the convention. Some months ago 
it was generally regarded as certain that the same 
elements that elected Mrs. Young two years ago would 
unite on Miss Strachan, and the action taken in the 
winter changing the place of meeting from Min- 
neapolis to Chicago was in the interest of Miss Stra- 
chan, The fight against the secretary, Mr. Irwin 
Shepard, begun last winter, broke out afresh but came 
to no startling conclusion. The progressives also put 
through certain legislation calculated to place a greater 
degree of the control of the Association in the hands 
of the active members at large; as the progressives 
express it, to make the Association more democratic. 

Other officers nominated by the committee and 
elected with Mr. Fairchild are: 

Treasurer—Grace M. Shepherd, Idaho. 

Vice-Presidents—Carrol G. Pearse, Wisconsin; Guy 
Potter Benton, Vermont; Miss Stromburg, Maryland; 
Watman T. Barbe, West Virginia; B. W. Torreyson, 
Arkansas; Helen M. Wixson, Colorado; L. R. Alder- 
manu, Oregon; Agnes KE. Howe, California; Ada Van 
Stone Harris, Virginia; Amelia C, Frushte, Missouri, 
and Cornelia Hultz, Michigan. 

Following the election a number of resolutions were 
adopted. One favors woman suffrage. Others favor 
instruction in sex hygiene in normal schools and 
teachers’ colleyes and a uniform federal law on all 
questions of marriage and divorce. Congress is urged 
to pass a law making liberal appropriations for provid- 
ing aid in ‘vocational training work. ‘‘A well-directed 
effort’? for increasing salaries of teachers until com- 
mensurate with those paid in commercial pursuits also 
was urged. Compulsory military training in schools 
was branded as reactionary. 

Turning from the political to the educational phases 
of the convention, one can hardly say there was any 
one dominant note running though the discussions, 
unless we except the trend in some of the general 
sessions and ina few of the departmental programs 
along hygienic and sociologic lines. However, each 
program was of great interest, and had the variety that 
would make it appeal to large numbers. This very 
fact, though, was responsible for extensive shifting of 
the audiences between numbers, as has not been seen 
when there was a marked continuity within the several 
programs, 

The opening general session of Monday, July 8, 
began with the conventional addresses of weclome and 
the responses. The session was presided over by Harry 
Pratt Judson, president of the University of Chicago. 
The delegates were welcomed to Chicago by Francis 
G, Blair, state superintendent of public instruction, 
and Harry A. Wheeler, president of the recently formed 
National Chamber of Commerce. Following this came 
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the annual address of the president, Carrol G. Pearse, 
superintendent of schools of Milwaukee. He spoke on 
the present public educational system and declared it 
was antiquated. ‘‘ With the tremendous changes that 
have come into our industrial life, with the continued 
clustering together of our people in the cities, we still 
maintain too largely'a school curriculum formed under 
conditions which have passed away,’’ he said. One of 
the changes declared necessary by Mr. Pearse is that of 
finding more courses of study demanding actual work 
on the part of children, 

During the Tuesday evening session the proposed 
national university, to be supported by the federal 
government, was discussed by four men whi are con- 
sidered the leading authorities in America on this sub- 
ject. It is proposed that the students be required to 
return to their own colleges for graduation and that 
the national university give no degrees and that it shall 
be merely an institution of higher learning to which 
colleges may send especially capable students for addi- 
tional study. The speakers were Edmund J. James, 
president of the University of Illinois; Charles R. Van 
Hise, president of the University of Wisconsin ; James 
H. Baker, president of the University of Colorado, and 
William O. Thompson, president of the University of 
Ohio. The establishment of a national university at 
Washington was urged by the speakers as one of the 
greatest contributions the government could make to 
learning. 

The finding of one’s ‘‘cultural affinity’’ is the -pur- 
pose of the social center in the public schools, accord- 
ing to Miss Jane Addams, who spoke before the educa- 
tion association Wednesday evening. She outlined the 
purpose of the social center as ‘‘not to force the horse 
to drink, but to make the stream so clear and bright 
and delightful that the horse will drink with pleasure.’’ 

The call for a national campaign in behalf of the 
health of the school children was sounded by Dr. Har- 
vey W. Wiley before the general session of the Associ- 
ation Thursday evening. The former head of the gov- 
ernment pure food bureau launched into an arraign- 
ment of patent medicines, nostrums, and stimulants. 
In addition he charged that the health of children is 
menaced by the so-called ‘‘soft drinks’’ dispsensed at 
drug stores and soda fountains. Tke expert’s attack on 
all kinds of ‘‘dope’’ was interrupted by rounds of ap- 
plause. 
body in the country to teach abstinence from dope of 
all kinds,’’ said Dr. Wiley. ‘‘The schoolroom is the 
hope of fhe country. Join in a campaign against tise 
American habit of ‘taking something’ for everything. 
No. medicine ever cured any disease. Don’t let the 
children eat or drink stimulants. Today, under the 
noses of parents who would not permit their children 
to drink coffee or tea the young are obtaining more 
harmful stimulants at the drug stores and soda foun- 
No one seems to be fighting this inhuman and 
despicable traffic. There are more than a hundred 
‘soft drinks’ as harmful as coffee and tea. They are 
more liarmful in that they are taken between meals on 
empty stomachs when they do the most damage. 

‘* Another crime is the fact that so many of our news- 
papers advertise these harmful nostrums. The religious 
and agricultural press is especially filled with this sort 
of advertising. I long to see the day when the news- 
papers are free from lauding these so-called remedies 
which menace the life of our people. Their power 
would be incalculable in breaking the habit of drug- 
ging themselves which our people have. I would like 
to see cities start campaigns to give to half nourished 
school children the nourishment their poor parents 
cannot give. Goto your city governments and ask 
this. You give money for garbage removal, but does 
the city do anything to furnish pure milk to needy 
infants? Finally, let the children have plenty of air— 
night air, too—and less of stimulants. Hygiene, good 


tains. 


air, and good food, and less patent medicines is what 
this nation needs most.’’ 

The problem of teaching sex hygiene was taken up 
by Dr. David Starr Jordan, president of Leland Stan- 
ford Junior university. He made an attack on segre- 
gation of vice in large cities. 


‘If possible, sex hy- 
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giene should be taught in the schools as naturally as 
the multiplication table,’’ he said. ‘‘I believe we 
could teach this in the way of the beauties of repro- 
duction as seen throughout all nature. If teachers 
could gain a large all-round knowledge of these things 
that affect society they could first teach them to tlic 
parents. By way of moral teaching the proposition 
might be more difficult. But we have a moral duty 
before us. Commercialized vice is the great menace. 
We must fight it and also the saloon, which is its chief 
ally and adjunct, to the death.’’ 

‘*The little red schoolhouse on the hill teaches the 
farmer's son to be a ‘gentleman’ but does not teach 
him to be a farmer.’’ Warren H. Wilson of New York, 
superintendent of the Presbyterian department of 
church and country life, thus placed the blame for tiie 
desertion of the plow by the country youth and startled 
his hearers at the Friday morning session by his attack 
on rural educational systems. It was a dramatic plea 
for ‘‘the rapidly thinning ranks of the tillers of thie 
land,’’ Mr, Wilson pictured this country in tle near 
future as an importing nation, and placed responsi- 
bility therefor upon the one room rural schoolliouse. 
‘*The cure for this,'’ declared Mr. Wilson, ‘‘is to teach 
the farmer’s son how to till the land well and to grow 
up to respect his father’s occupation. This can be 
done through better schools and a different system.’’ 

Other statements made by the speakers were; ‘' The 
country school trains in personality ; it does not train 
in efficiency.’’ ‘‘The country school makes preachers 
and lawyers, it does not make farmers.’’ ‘‘One-half 
the farmers of Illinois are renters; four out of ten 
throughout the United States are renters; in the eyes 
of the law the renter, as well as the landlord, is an 
outlaw ; the law does not adequately recognize either.’’ 

The subject of the rural schoolhouse also was touched 
upon in an address by Philander P, Claxton, United 
States commissioner of education, who spoke on ‘‘ What 
the National Government Can Do.’’ Mr. Claxton 
pointed out that the government could only make in- 
vestigation and study conditions in this country and 
abroad, with a view of obtaining improvement, unless 
congress took steps to go further. 

‘*The federal government has from the beginniug 
given 97,000,000 acres of land or 150,000 square miles 
of territory for education,’’ said Mr. Claxton. ‘‘This 
is equal to tie territory embraced in the states of Oliio, 
Indiana and Illinois, and is worth $250,000,000. Thi 
government has also given $30,000,000, direct. If it 
continues in the next seventy-five years to give as 
much in proportion to the population it will give 
$12,000,000 a year. If it continues to give in propor- 
tion to its wealth, it will give $60,000,000 a year, If 
the government gives $40,000,000 a year it will only 
continue giving in proportion to what it gave in tlie 
last seventy-five years.’’ 

Although woman suffrage is inevitable in the prog- 
ress of political government the main mission of 
woman is social service. This was the pronouncement 
of Dr. Luther H. Gulick, director ~" the child hygiene 
department of the Russell Sage fourdation, in an ad- 
dress before the final session. Dr. Gulick is one of 
the leaders in the ‘‘Campfire Girls’’ organization, 
which is intended to become a national association. 
Said he, ‘‘ Many of the psychic functions of mother- 
hood she is discharging in the school. She is making 
playgrounds for children, healthier conditions in 
schools, fairer conditions for the work of men, women, 
and children in farm, store, factory, shop, and mine. 
The ideal is that of universal motherhood—all thie 
women being responsbile that every child is loved, 
cared for, and given a fair chance. She is beginning 
to see that she is responsible for much of the municipal 
housekeeping.”’ 

Of the many excellent papers read at the various de- 
partmental meetings, space can be given to only a few 
that bear more especially on the work and problems of 
the elementary school. 

Adequate physical education of boys and girls in 
public schools was urged as a necessary preventive 
measure by Prof, William H. Burnham of the depart- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Public School Writing. It will be my purpose 

to give each month copies, short talks, hints, 
and suggestions concerning writing, as may ~ be 
helpful to teachers in gaining a knowledge of 
the subject and in teaching it. 

I will not claim originality for all matter pre- 
sented but rather a review of the best ideas on 
writing of today. 

Inquires and suggestions that are of general 
interest will be answered or published as far as 
space permits. 

In teaching a subject there should always be a 
definite idea of the object to be attained. There 
has been and is at present a wide difference of 
opinion as to what is good writing, for this reason, 
I believe, that there is less uniformity of stand- 
ards of writing than in any other elementary 
school subject. 

In order to start right, let us first define what we 
mean by good writing. This standard once fixed 
we will be better prepared to teach it. The term 
Business Writing has come to be taken as a stand- 
ard for good writing. The reason for this is that 
the public school in the past has been unable to 
prepare its boys and girls to meet the demands of 
the commercial world. | What are these demands 
and standards? Simply that writing should be 
legible, rapidly and easily executed. 

Legibility of writing is of first importance be- 
cause writing that can not be easily read is a waste 
of time both to him who writes and him who reads. 

By legibility we do not simply mean that it is 


| HAVE been asked to conduct a department in 


possible to read what has been- written; the’ 


mind is not called upon to hesitate, skip or glide 
over in order to get the sense of the writing. 

Form of letters and the manner in which they 
are connected are the fundamentals of legibility. 

Script letter forms must be mid small, de- 
void of superfluous lines and unshaded, uniform 
in slant, size, and spacing, in order that the writ- 
ing may be pleasing to the eye to perceive and to 
the muscles to pe~form. 

Writing that can be written rapidly and easily 
depends on the way and movement by which it is 
produced. 

Writing is produced in two ways, by the fingers 
by arm or muscular movement. 

~The finger movement consists of a pure flexing 
action of the thumb, the index and middle 
fingers while forming letters. ‘The fingers are too 
short to prope! the pen rapidly and easily and as 
a natural consequence, they soon tire and fail to 
do the work easily and well. Finger movement 
is easily acquired but tiring to use and inade- 

uate to meet modern commercial needs. 

What is muscular or arm, forearm or arm- 
rest movement? These terms are names that have 
been used to distinguish them from finger writ- 
ing. ‘They all mean the same kind of movement 
in writing when put into use. 

This movement is produced by causing the 
muscles of the right forearm to rotate, or move in 
a given form upon a pivoted point located just 
forward from the elbow at the largest part of the 
forearm, where it rests upon the desk, and causes 
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the little and third fingers, the movable rest, to 
glide in this same movement. ‘The propelling 
muscles are in the shoulder and upper arm and 
the restraining and equalizing forces is the skin 
of the forearm. While the muscles of the upper 
arm and shoulder cause the arm to rotate or per- 
form other movements, the skin muscles at the 
arm rest extend and contract, thus offering a regu- 
lator for producing uniform writing with ease. 

‘The large muscles are the most capable of 
rapid and continuous action and are the only 
ones in which automatic or mechanical action 
may be developed. 

The two fundamentals of good writing form 
and movement must be developed together; to 
neglect one is to bring failure. Either one is 
only half writing. No movement is formless and 
no form is motionless. Consequently, it follows 
that as the form is so will be the motion, because 
a knowledge of form must come before the move- 


ment to make it; as all movement worthy of — 


the name is first inspired of the mind. 

If the motion is wild or spasmodic the forms 
executed thereby will be similarly reckless or 
broken and irregular. And if the movement be 
labored and cramped the forms will be but pic- 
tures of slow cramped motions. Therefore, teach- 
ers, form and movement need to go hand in hand. 
Do not sacrifice one for the other. ‘ 

The reason why copy books and vertical writ- 
ing failed was because they fostered form at the 
expense of freedom and slow cramped finger writ- 
ing has been the rule. Those that fostered 
freedom at the expense of form got reckless, 
scrawling. illegible writing. . 

The following four lines of writing will help 
to give us an idea of good writing. 

The first line was drawn out with a slow 
cramped finger movement. It is good in form 
but pour in movement. 

The second line represents ithe result when a 
pupil who has only been taught form attempts to 
write rapidly. 


“ment about 52%. 











The third line shows the result when movement 
is emphasized at the expense of form. 

The fourth line does not contain as accurate 
form as is found in number 1, but is betier than 
numbers 2 and 3. It shows how to blend form 
and freedom into good business writing. 

How shall we grade the above writing? ‘To 
grade writing for form only would be wrong. 
As good writing is good both in form and 


_movement, we could grade them as follows: —- 


No. 1—Form is worth about 98% and Move- 
Average 75%. 
No. 2—Form 25%, Movement 75%. 
50%. 
No. 3—Form 55%, Movement 85%. 
10%. 
No, 4—Form 967%, Movement 98%. Average 
97%. 
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Different Ways 


Different teachers have different ways of doing 
the same thing and sometimes the results are the 
same and sometimes they are different. One 
principal of a high school kept scolding and 
nagging the students about writing and scratch- 
ing on the desks. During the fall they were 
lectured (or tongue lashed) several times for 
having their names where fools are supposed to 
have their faces. But the more he fumed 
the more the students wrote or scratched and 
cut. The next year a new man took charge of 
the school and the first Friday evening he an- 
nounced that all who wished might remain and 
sandpaper the tops of their desks preparatory 
to having them varnished. Almost the whole 
school remained and in less than fifteen minutes 
the desks were ready for the varnish. On the 
Monday morning following this question was 

ut to the school: *‘Shall we keep our desks free 
‘rom a’! writing or scratching or cutting?” 
The question carried without a single dissenting 
vote and that was the last said about marring 
the desks that year.—Nebraska School Record. 
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which kas delighted two generations, you ma 
recall one of the characters saying ‘‘Let’s tal 
about the weather;’? whereupon Gilbert makes 
the twenty-three daughters and wards of the old 
general to join in the chorus: 
‘The glass is rising very high, 

; - They say ’twill be a hot July.”’ 

» One must go far to find a topic more often the 
subject of conversation, a matter more vitally af- 
fecting our daily lives, or more bound up with 
absurd beliefs and stupid old saws. The body of 
knowledge and folk-lore regarding weather dates 
way back to the infancy of the race. The in- 
dividual picks up in his infancy the many non- 
sensical notions that are difficult later to eradi- 
cate. Involved in the weather are physical prin- 
ciples of wide application. While some of these 
are understood with difficulty by older persons, 
children’ should early learn something of the 
phenomena which these principles explain. 

Though it is probably true that careful ovser- 
vation of weather. conditions may not appreciably 
improve one’s ability to observe things of very 
different nature, still the subject-matter has great 
value in its own right. A training in the forma- 
tion of correct judgments regarding the weather, 
especially with the resources of the United States 
weather bureau at our command, is a training 
directly bearing on the economics of life, espec- 
ially in its marine, mercantile and rural aspects. 
A study of the weather factors necessary to fore- 
casting must be deferred for consideration by ad- 
vanced pupils, but it is incumbent on us to fur- 
nish the pupils with a background of the weather 
lore so far as it is not untrue, and to provide a 
foundation of the simpler facts of everyday 
experience. 

The first articles of this series will endeavor to 
indicate what material is suitable for use in the 
primary grades. We should think of weather 
work. in its various phases, not as an isolated or 
added: subject in the curriculum regarded’ by 
many as already overcrowded, but rather as be- 


I" THE Pirates of Penzance, that light opera 


jing some of the most valuable material available 


for educating the smaller pupils. The teacher 
who teaches children instead of subjects will not 
be bothered by the bogey of the crowded curricu- 
lum. She is continually seeking better tools for 
molding children’s intellects, redirecting their 
sym athies and enlarging their outlook of life. 

eather work in the lower elementary grades 
should include the following lines: 

1. Sequence of seasons and its effect on life, 
landscape and human activities, both adults and 
children. 

2. Sequence of weather through periods of 
several days, or through an occasional month and 
its relation to many old sayings. _ 

3. Changes inthe direction of the wind and 
their relation to sunshine, temperature, and 
precipitation. Sea 

4. Isolated observations of various weather phe- 
nomena, such asclouds, rain, dew, frost, freezing 
and melting. 

5. Demonstration of the simpler phases of the 
physical principles involved in the above factors 
and phenomena. 

Correlation of weather studies with other school 
work will keep the latter in closer touch with 
otherwise neglected elements of the children’s 
environment; thus, 

1. With art, in connection with seasonal land- 
scapes, daily weather representations and calen- 
dar decorations. 

2. With language work, taking as themes the 
effect of seasonal changes on children’s play and 
on operations in their homes, the oral accounts 
ond written reports on the observations made. 
Ifere is opportunity for really spontaneous work 
instead of the reproduction work now in vogue. 
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3. With number work, using thermometers in 
counting games and exercises somewhat later than 
the clock-reading exercises, and in simple hygiene 
lessons relating to schoolroom temperature. 

4. Preparatory to the geography not yet dif- 
ferentiated in the curriculum, in the way of 
teaching direction as related to winds, the effect 
of frost. rain, etc., on soil formation and soil 
wash. ; 

5. Handwork, in the manufacture of weather 
vanes, Windmills, rain gauges and hygroscopes 
for indicating the dryness of schoolroom air. 

6. With hygiene as indicated in three‘and five, 
and in. relation to the heat conducting and re- 
taining power of different kinds of clothing, the 
fallacy of *‘bad air,”’ and many other points. 

SeasonaL Cuances. It is necessary only to 
mention a few items to indicate the variety of 
thoughts that will occur to every teacher and 


child. City children will have a set of exper- 


iences often very different from those in the 
country or even in the village. As autumn 
lengthens they will notice the drying up of out- 
door vegetation, the falling of leaves, the rougher 
coats on the horses, the change in table vegetables, 
though nut as much as before the days of hot- 
house gardening, and the appearance of rabbits 
and turkeys hanging in the markets. Building 
operations come partly to a standstill, and the 
occupation of many breadwinners materially 
changes. At home the screens come down, the 
curtains go up, and -winter clothing comes out of 
moth bags and cedar chests, while in spring the 
process is reversed. Snow on the streets makes 
going harder for horses and makes pedestrians 
the target of boys of all ages. Both snow and 
ice in the park change the character of outdoor 
play and bad weather compels frequent resort to 
paste and shears for amusement. As _ winter 
wanes marbles and blue-birds race for the first 
newspaper notice, while hop-scotch leaves its 
mark on every pavement. 

The country child, of course, may notice rela- 
tively more of Nature’s effort at winter prepara- 
tion than the city pupil. The activities about 
his home life also differ. Getting in wood after 
crops are harvested replaces filling the coal bins. 
Mending fences takes the place of setting up 
storm doors. The city child seldom has the free 
range to play fox and geese in spoke-like tracks. 
And in these days of modern agriculture the 
children are set to making seed-corn tests in the 
attic before the last snow fort has capitulated to 
the hot shot of Old Sol. 

Each item ennumerated is usable in language 
work, and not a few should furnish motives for 
art or some other form of hand activity. It will 
be enough to point out the use of the landscape 
idea reduced to its simplest elements instead of 
conventional squares for practice in laying on 
different water color washes. Thus Figure 1, 





Light blue tint - 





Solid dull green 











Figure 1 
colored as indicated, is a summer landscape ex- 
pressed in its simplest terms. Grass and sky are 
apparent enough to a six-year old imagination. 
When we substitute, a month later, a thin sepia 


. for the green and add some dashes of red we have 


the typical landscape of October. A dulling of 
the ethereal blue makes it suitable for November. 
Or a succession of such charts will serve both as 
an index of seasonal and artistic progress. A 
single chart standing for winter months might 
well represent sloping land down which such sleds 


may glide as the pupil’s ability permits him to 
draw. (Fig 2.) 
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Figure 2 


With the advent of spring the grass will be a 
fresher and lighter green. Variously colored dots 
will represent spring flowers, while the tree skel- 
etons will show the branches tipped with green 
and pink. 

Recorps AND WeEaTHER Proverss. Many 
pages of suggestions have been written and many 
diagrammatic schemes offered for keeping 
weather records. One wonders sometimes what it 
is all for. Is it for schoolroom decoration, for 
busy work or what? Does the teacher consciously 
recognize that she is having the children do this 
work for its bearing on other work, that is, as an 
instrument, or has it an end of its own? For, 
alas, too seldom do we give more than a passing 
glance at the completed record of the week or 
month before it is erased or tossed in the waste- 
basket. To be sure, children cannot be expected 
to grasp every casual relationship when the vaga- 
ries of the weather baffle even the most expert. 
The children can, however, be helped to conclude 
from these records upon what a flimsy foundation 
rest many of our common beliefs about the 
weather. A writer* has recently pointed out 
how his class intended to save the record for 
September, 1911, to test the validity of the say- 
ing that ‘*as September, so is the coming March;"’ 
“heavy September rains bring drought,’’ and 
that ‘*September 15 is said to be a fine day six 
years out of seven.”’ Of course only the seventh 
class, having the benefits of the six preceding 
classes, could settle the last point. As for the 
second, if any month has excessive rainfall, some 
later month will probably be deficient if the total 
is anyways near the average; so that the saying, 
though containing a grain of truth, is almost 
meaningless, for the same remark will hold 
equally true of any other month. The first say- 
ing quoted is doubtless a first cousin to the myth of 
the equinoctial storm. Since the vernal equinox 
occurs in March, the saying does not state 
whether it refers to rain, snow, frost, tempera- 
ture or wind, or “‘general storms.” 

In addition to the notion about the “‘equinoc- 
tial storm’? which can be verified during the 
month without waiting (and these are the only 
practicable items for children) the same author 
mentioned a few others included among those 
quoted later. Every teacher will find locally 
current some weather proverbs that have not got- 
ten into print, and will find them adding zest to 
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+ the weather conditions, to say nothing of the 


importance of stamping out superstitions of all 
kind and of creating a state of mind that de- 
mands ‘‘to be shown.’’ These old saws being 
prophetic are apt to cluster around the first of 
the year, the month or the week. ‘The numbers 
three and seven, being indivisible digits, have 
been regarded as sacred from time immemorial 
among all nations and religions. So we need 
not be surprised to see them often enter into the 
prophecy. One can easily surmise the source of 
the forty day idea, as well as the unfavorable 
connotation of the word Friday and its frequent 
recurrence in weather saws. Some examples il- 
lustrative of these are: 

*Brown, R. M. Journal of Geography, January i912, pp. 161-2. 

+The author will appreciate receipt of any such iocal weather 
proverbs sent iu care of the editor. 


(Continued on page go) 
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FAIRY QUEEN AND HER ATTENDANTS 


‘Like everything else, in the producing of plays for 
children, there isaright way anda wrong way; a way 
that leads nowhere, and a way that results in ‘‘educa- 
tion and joy both sides of the footlighis.’’ Play pro- 
ducing is in itself an art; and play-producing for 
children is a very delicate and subtle one. The range 
of emotion in child-drama is small, but the scope for 
imagination is great. The acting of children should 
be as direct, sincere, and untheatrical as it is possible 
to make it. It should carry with it a distinct atmos- 
phere of simplicity and candor. There should be no 
straining after effect, no appeal which does not spring 
directly from the heart. The child should be express- 
ing his inward self, not acting, in the adult sense of 
the word. For tilis reason the characters which he 
represents should be, in as far as possible, those of a 
common an? deep humanity. It would be ideal if 
children could always act cliaracters of their own years, 
whose feelings they could at once appreciate ; but since 
this is not always possible, the other folk who figure 
so largely in children’s plays—quaint peasants, fairies, 
trolls, woodcutters, and the like, should have that 
artlessness which is akin to the artlessness of childhood. 














A SPIRIT OF THE FOREST 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


: Producing Plays for Children 
“ By Constance D’Arcy McKay 


(Author of ‘‘The Silver Thread and Other Folk 


fhe more one deals with and produces children’s 
plays, the more one realizes the methods by which the 
required results may be obtained. When ‘‘The House 
of the Heart’’ was first produced at The Educational 
Theatre for children in New York City, the children 
studied the play before there was any thought of acting 
it. The characters in it were the vices and virtues cf 
the old morality plays, ‘modified to suit a youthful 
audience. The moral of the play itsself, and then 
the characters in it were animatcdly discussed. What 
would be the result of Laziness acting in such and 
such a way? By what actions might a child induce 
Love and Cheerfulness to abide forever im the heart? 
Having considered the play from its ethical standpoint, 
the next step was to read it aloud in class. In this way 
all slovenly diction, all sing-songing or slurring of 
the lines would be corrected before it became a habit. 
No character was assigned: to any particular child. 
They read the lines whenever it happened to be their 
turn. In this way self-consciousuess was banished, and 
the teacher was enabled to judge the voices of the 
children, and to note down which seemed best 
fitted for the leading parts. When the parts were once 
assigned, all actual relearsing was suspended until the 
children were letter-perfect in their lines. Any child 
who lagged in fulfilling this duty was made.-to realize 
that she was holding back all the rest, and their eager- 
ness to begin to act out the story winged their mem- 
ories as nothing else would have done. Once they 
were actually ready to reiiearse, all the business of the 
play was discussed with them. They must give reasons 
for entering in such and such a manner; or for paus- 
ing in a certain place. All these reasons were such as 
were true to life, and not trumped up to fit the occa- 
sions. ». Vanity paused a long time before her mirror. 
Why? Because that was what vain, people usually did, 
etc, etc. The children became keenly alive to all 
dramatic values; but they were learning the values of 
life as well. 

The century in which the play was laid naturally 
decided the flowing lines of the costumes; but to 
the youthful actors themselves was left the deciding 
of the color scheme, aided always by suggestions 
from the director. The colors symbodlical. 
‘fLove,’’ said one child, ‘‘should wear white, 
because the thouglits of love are pure and fair.’’ ‘‘And 
envy should wear green,’’ cried another, ‘‘ because 
people are said to be green with envy!’’ What color 
should Vanity wear? This was a difficult question to 
decide. Pink, blue, and yellow were all discarded. 
‘‘T think,’’ said one dark-eyed girl, ‘‘that Vanity 
would wear a little of every color!’" Thus a brocade. 
was decided upon for Vaniy. (Or rather, a gorgeously 
flowered cotton cretonne, for all the costumes were 
made of cheesecloth in beautiful shades, simplicity 
being the key-note there, as in all else in the play.) 
Wisdom, by common consent, was attired in deep 
royal purple, while Grumble was all in black. 

Such methods are within the reach of every school- 
room where ‘‘Slow and Sure’’ is the motto for pro- 
ducing plays of genuine educational development. 
The child should do his own thinking, not have it 
done for him. And by this process he will lose no 
whit of delight. Each new problem tobe thought out, 
will have its own stimulation, and pleasure. Idea 
after idea will Hash from the youthful players. They 
will feel with keen joy that the production is ‘‘all 
their own.’’ 

They are quick, too, to respond to humor as well as 
seriousness. When ‘‘The Three Wishes’’ was given 
by a group of school children at the University Settle- 
ment, in New York, they thought up all manner of de- 
lightfully amusing ‘‘stage 
the audience room rang with laughter as the folk-play 
depicted the strange mishap of the old couple who had 
three wishes, and who ended by losity their last one 


ones 


were 


business’? themselves, and 


in commanding an adhesive pudding to relinquish its - 


hold, and drop from the nose of the poor oid peasant 
to which it had firmly attaciied itself. 

The educational method of piay-producing was also 
respousible for a very interesting performance of '‘ Tle 
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Plays for Young People’’ and ‘‘The House of tle Heart and Other Plays for Children.’’ 





POSING FOR A CURTAIN FALL 


Gooselerd and The Goblin’’ on the stage of the small 
play-theatre of Lincoln House Settlement, Boston. 
The'children were from the surrounding, *neighbor- 

hood ; but were changed for the time being into peas- 
ants and fairies: Very charming was the leading fairy, 
Dawn-Delight, in her pale pink robes, and very clear 
and sweet the voice in which she spoke her lines, as 
she bent above the slumbering Gooseherd: 

‘*Sleep, and let your wishes seem 

Like the semblance of a dream, 

Lightly dreamed, and lightly sped, 

Leaving with you in its stead 

Sweet Content, your day to fill. 

Sleep! It is the fairies’ will!’’ 

‘The Elf Child,’’ acted by children from the Haw- 
thorne Club on the grounds of the Nahant Country 
Club before an audience of a hundred and fifty ‘‘ grown- 
ups’’ was a test, in its way, of the unaided powers of 
children when they have been well directed. Here, { 
on the wide-spreading lawn, was a place where words 
could easily be lost, and where no prompter was at 
hand, yet the children went through their part, without 
a mistake, as gracefully, as delicately, and as surely 
as the most ardent lover of child-dramatics could desire. 
They rehearsed for it in the spring, in a room with 
‘J (Continued on Page 47) 
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The Traitor 
By Aileen Schofield 


[NoteE—Scenery and costumes are not 
needed for the following dramatized story 
of Benedict Arnold. The boys of my 
sixth grade whittled wooden swords, and 
one of them brought a faded blue coat. 
These constituted our stage properties. I 
copied the ‘‘ parts’ on slips of paper, gave 
them out one Wednesday, and announced 
that we would have the play on Fri- 
day afternoon. From the first, it was a 
success, and I was surprised at the spirit 
and fire with which the boys played their 
parts.—A. S.] 


CHARACTERS 


Benedict Arnold, the traitor. 
Major Andre, a spy. 
Three American Soldiers. 


Messenger. 
Minister. 
Aruold’s wife. 
ACT I 
The center of the schoolroom floor 
represents the woods at night. No 


scenery of any kind is needed. Simply 
write upon the board the words, ‘‘ Woods 
at Night,’’ and the imagination of the 
children can be relied upon to do the 
rest, 

Arnold is seen, pacing slowly back and 
forth, with bent head, and hands clasped 
bebind him. 

Major Andre enters (from left) with a 
light, stealthy tread, and the two men 
stand facing each other. 

Arnold (in a whisper)—At last you 
come! 

Andre (also in a whisper)—Yes; I fear 
I am not prompt, but I was delayed. 
Have you the papers? 


Arnold (in an alarmed tone)—Sh! 
(Both glance fearfully around to ascer- 
tain that they are not observed. Andre 
approaches Arnold, who hands to him the 
papers which he has taken from an inner 
pocket. ) 

Andre—Where shall I put them? (Fum- 
bles in his pockets, putting the papers 
in, then withdrawing them.) 

Arnold—What say you to your boots? 

Andre—The very thing! (Pulls off his 
boots, places papers in bottom, draws 
boots on, and stands facing Arnold once 
more.) 

Arnold (advancing his hand) —Good-by, 
Andre. Keep quiet, and all will be well. 

Andre (visibly hesitating-a moment 
before he extends his hand to the trai- 


tor)—Good-by, and—thanks. (Glides 
stealthily away. ) 
Arnold (scornfully)—Thanks! The 


British army must give me more than 
that, and shortly, too. (Gives a sudden 
start). Hark! (Listens for a moment, 
with hand on sword). ’T was but a dis- 
taut gun I heard. Well, I must be off to 
camp, the camp that I’ll leave so soon. 
(Turns on his heel and walks briskly 
away.) 
ACT II 


Woods at night. Three farmers con- 
cealed in the bushes. Bushes may be 
represented by chairs, behind which the 
boys crouch. Andre is supposed to be 
on horseback, and runs across the floor, 
but is suddenly stopped by the three men 
who spring from the buslies. 

All—Halt! Who goes there? 

Andre (confidently) —Gentlemen I sup- 
pose you belong to our side? 

First Soldier—Which side? 

Andre—The lower party. (The soldiers 
look at each other in surprise, then one 
springs forward and seizes Andre.) 

Andre (angrily)—What meau you by 
this? 

Second Soldier 
sir. 

Andre 


(quietly) —Dismount, 


again—raising his 


(angrily 


whip) —Leave go, sirrali, and let me pass. 

Third Soldier —It's best to be quiet, sir. 
You must dismount, and be searched. 

Andre—Searched! For what reason, I 
pray you? 

First Soldier—’Tis our custom. 
mount. 

Andre (with a forced laugh)—Very 
well, I'll do your bidding, lads. ‘Tis 
but little you'll find, though. 

Second Soldier—Then all will be well, 
and you may proceed. Were you going 
to the British lines. 

Andre ces —Ay, to the British 
lines. (The soldiers search his coat, 
trousers, etc. Finding nothing, they ap- 
pear to be satisfied, and release the pris- 
oner from their grasp. ) 

Andre (boldly)—So you've finished, 
sits. You see, ‘tis asI told you. (Tre- 
pares to mount, while soldiers stand look- 
ing at him.) 

Third Soldier (suddenly)—Boys! his 
boots! Those we forgot. They taust 
come off. 

Andre (dismayed) — Oh, sirs, I pray you. 
They are so tight—and ’tis all to no pur- 
pose. Come, come. 


First Soldier—No, they must come off. 
Here, boys, quick. (They drag off the 
boots, feel in them, find papers, examine 
them, and then gaze at one another, their 
faces expressing amazement and sorrow. 
Andre stands at one side, with bent head, 
and hand shielding his eyes. One sol- 
dier keeps a heavy hand upon his 
shoulder. ) 


Second Soldier—Boys, this fine fellow 
is a spy! 

Andre (straightening up, and trying to 
make light of it)—A spy? You jest. 
There’s no harm in those papers. 

Third Soldier (angrily)—Harm? Do 

ou think us louts who cannot read? 
hose are the plans of West Point, de- 
livered to you by that fiend, Arnold. 
(Turns to his comrades.) Boys, we’ll 
deliver the prisoner to Washington, and 
pursue the traitor, Benedict Arnold. 


Andre (entreatingly)—Men, I beg of 
you, wait. 

First Soldier—We must not be delayed. 
Arfiold is escaping. Re quick of speech. 


Andre (hurrietly)—You men are poor. 
I liave heard that many of tre couutry 
people are starving. Will mcney per- 
suade you to let me go? 

All (indignantly)—Money ! 

Andre (defiantly)—Yes, money. If 
I’m allowed to proceed, I’ll give you a 
sum of money, my gold watch, and my 
horse. These are all yours, if you’ll but 
take your hands from off my shoulders 
for a moment. 

Second Soldier (sternly) —Silence, sir! 
I am ashamed: that we have listened to 
you so long. You are a spy, and will 
receive the treatment of one. 

Andre—Then you would rather let your 
children starve, than take the money 
which would buy bread for them? 

Third Soldier—Ay, sir, starve and die, 
before we'd take a penny earned in such 
a manner. 
First Soldier—Know, sir, once for all, 
that we are not Senedict Arnolds. 
(They relieve Andre of his sword, and 
fall into line, two with a hand on Andre's 
shoulders, one walking in the rear.) 
Second Soldier—Forward! To camp, 
and Washington. (They move away in 
marching time). 


ACT III 
Arnold at home. His wife is seated, 
and he stands beside her chair.: 


Arnold—How.would it please you, wife, 
if we were to leave this country shortly, 
and go to England? 


Wife—England? My own country! 


Dis- 





Ah, Benedict, you jest. 


—-_ 


Arnold-—Nay, love, ‘tis truth I speak. 
Wouldst like it? 

Wife—Do not ask me that. You kuow 
that to leave this country, with its tur- 
moils, wars, and savage people, is my 
dearest wish. . ; 

Arnold—Come hither, 
whisper to you a secret. 

Wife—A secret? (Approaches Arnold, 
but stops suddenly as she hears a loud 
knack). 

Messenger 
here? 

Arnuld—Ay, sir, what is it? 

Messenger—Fly, sir, fly. All is dis- 
covered, Andre a prisoner, plans in the 
hands of Washington! The pursuers are 
close upon you. Fly! 

Arnold (in despair)—Al]] is lost. 
Good-by, wife, good-by. (He and mes- 
senger rush away together). 

(Arnold’s wife drops into a chair, cover- 
ing her face with her hands. Lvoks up 
quickly, as several soldiers rush in.) 

Leader—Is Arnold here? 

Wife—No, oh, no. (Weeps). 

Soliders hasten out in direction which 
Arnold has taken. Wife runs to window, 
looks out, and leans against it, weeping. 


then, till I 


(rushing in)—Is Arnold 


ACT IV 


Andre in his prison cell. : 

Andre (musing aloud)—Tomorrow I am 
to be hanged asaspy. Hanged! Howcan 
I bear it? Yet I am not atraid of 
death. I can give up mother, honie, 
and fame, for my country, but must I 
leave them the memory of a felon’s death? 
I have begged that I may die the death 
of a soldier, that I may be shot, not 
hanged, but my prayer is refused, and 
tomorrow I must mount the scaffold. 
(Sits down by a table and rests his head 
and arms upon it in an attitude of 
despair.) 


ACT V 


Many years later. Arnold's death-bed. 
Arnold reclines in a chair. Near him 
stands a clergyman. Over Arnold’s 
knees is a coat. . 


Minister—Would you die a Christian? 


Arnold—Christian? Will that faith give 
me back my honor? Look ye, priest, 
this faded coat is spotted with my blood. 
This coat I wore when I first heard the 
news ot Lexington; when I planted the 
banner of the stars on Ticonderoga; that 
bullet hole was pierced in the fight at 
Quebec ; and now I am a—let me whisper 
in your ear-—a traitor! (A pause. Arnold 
closes his eyes, and minister walks slow- 
ly away.) 

Arnold (feebly)—Put my old army coat 
over my shoulders, and let me die in it, 
imagining I am the man I was when I 
wore it, the man who bled for his coun- 
try before he betrayed it! (Minister 
throws coat over Arnold's shoulders, and 
stands back in meditative attitude as 
Arnold’s eyes close again, and he sinks 
back in his chair.) 

Minister (softly) —What an unhappy 
man dies Benedict Arnold, the traitor. 


Little Miss Chestnut 


Little Miss Chestnut lived in a tree, . 
She and hier sisters; one, two, three. 


Their house was covered with prickles 
green, 
To keep the squirrels away, I ween. 


Soon Jack Frost knocked, just for fun; 
Out jumped the chestnuts, every one. 


Elsie and Fred, in their walk next day, 
Found the nut and took them away. 


On winter evenings, cold and long, 
They’ll roast the nuts. Here ends my 





song. 





The Light-House Lamp 


The winds came howling down from {:je 
north, 
Like a liungry wolf for prey, 
And the bitter sleet went hurling fori) 
In the sinking tace of the day. 


And the snowflakes drifted near and far, 
Till the land was whitely fleeced, 

And the liglit-house lamp, a golden star, 
Flamed over the wave's white yeast. 


In the room at the foot of the lighthouse 
Lay mother and babe asleep, 
And little maid Gretchen was by them 
there, 
A resolute watch to keep. 


There were only the three on the ligit- 
house isle, ‘ 
For father had trimmed the lamp, 
And set it burning weary-while 
In the morning’s dusk and damp. 


‘‘Long before night I’ll be back,’ he 
said, 
And his white sail slipped away; 
Away aad away to the mainland sped, 
But it came not home that day. 


The mother stirred on her pillow’s space, 
And moaned iti pain and fear, 

Tlien looked in her little daughter's face 
Through the blur of starting tear. 


‘‘Darling,’’ she whispered, ‘‘it’s pierc 
ing cold, 
And the tempest is rough and wild; 
And you are no laddie strong and bold, 
My poor little maiden child. 


‘*But up aloft there’s the lamp to feed, 
Or its flame will die in the dark, 

And the sailor lose in his utmost need 
The light of our islet’s ark.’’ 


‘*I’ll go,’’ said Gretchen, ‘‘a step at a 
time ; 
Why, mother, I’m twelve years old, 
And steady, and never afraid to climb, 
And I’ve learned to do as I’m told.’’ 


Then Gretchen up to the top of the tower, 
Up the icy, smooth-worn stair, 

Went siowly and surely that very. hour, 
The sleet in her eyes and hair. 


She fed the lamp, and she trimmed it 
well, 
And its clear light glowed afar,. 
To warn of reefs, and of rocks to tell, 
The mariner’s guiding star. 


And once again when the world awoke 
In the dawn of a bright new day, 
There was joy in the hearts of the fisher 
folk 
Along the stormy bay. 


When the little boats came sailing in 
All safe and sound to the land, 
To the haven the light had helped them 
win : 
By the aid of a child’s brave hand. 
—Margaret E. Sangster in Harpers 


Bazar. 
The Trees 
Time is never wasted listening to thie 
trees ; 


If to heaven as grandly we arose as tliese, 

Holding toward each other half their 
kindly grace, 

Haply we were worthier of our human 
place. 


Bending down to meet you on the hill- 
side path, 

Birch and oak and maple each his wel- 
come hath; 

Each his own fine cadence, his familiar 
word, 

By the ear accustomed, always plainly 
heard. 


Every tree gives answer to some differeut 
mood, 

This one helps you climbing ; that for 
rest is good, 

Beckoning friends, companions, sentine]s 
they are; 

Good to live and die with, good to greet 

afar, 





—Lucy Larcom. 
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Bob White 


Little Bob White, hid away, oh, so sly, 
Down under the clover and meadow- grass 
high, 
~~ never can find you or spy you at | | 
a | 
Now tell me, dear Bob, why is it that | 
you call? 
When the clouds are so few, 
And the sky is so blue, 
And the sun shines as brigiit as it ever 
shone yet, 
Then why do you say, 
In so teasing a way, 
‘*More wet! .More wet!’'? 


I’m longing to play on the haycocks, you | 
know, 
In grandpa’s big field, where the wild 
roses blow, 
And to sail home in state on the hay 
wagon high 
Like an elephant-rider, 
sky. 
Then say now, Bob White, 
Do you think it is right 
To spoil in this way all the fun I should | 
get? | 
Now come, little tease, 
Ah, don’t whistle, please, 
‘‘More wet! More wet!’’ 


’way up in the | 


For sure as you whistle, then granpda 
will say 
With a psc A of his head, ‘‘ No haymak- | 
ing today!’’ 
And the tall trees will bow, as if saying, 
‘*That’s so!’’ 
While the big winds are tossing their 
tops to and fro, 
And splash, dash, the rain 
Will beat on the pane, | 
And all my nice plans will be sadly 
upset ; 
All because you would — 
You queer little thing 
‘*More wet! More wet!"’ 
—E.H. Thomas in Youth’s Companion. 


Now Autumn Claims Her Own | 
Slow comes the Spring, with many a fal- | 


tering step, 
And silently wraps her verdant cloak 





Around old Winter’s bleak, receding 
form, 
Then lays her wand on maple, birch 
and oak 


And draws from them their life-blood, | 
soft and warm. 


O’er all the land, in phantom strides at | 
night, 
She seeks with eagerness and care 
The deepest recesses of the forest and the | 
glade; | 

To plant a rose, or drop a daisy there— | 
That sweetness may abide iu that which | 
God hath made, | 


Then, as if not yet quite satisfied withal, 
She turns the wand upon her own 
Fair form. Again in beauty rare, 
more 
Comes forth as Summer ; 
on, nor prone 
To linger at the meanest cottage door. 


once 


and speeding 


To drop the breath of love that God hath 
sent, 
So her fair form flits swiftly here and 
there, 
To carry sunshine into e’en the wildest 
part, 
But now, dear Mother Earth accepts 
her share 
And shows the Summer how to reach 
wise Autumn ’s heart. 
—W. Clement Moore. 


How Many 


Seven sheep were standing 
By the pasture wail ; 

‘Tell me,’’ said the teacher, 
To her scholars small, 

‘One poor sheep was frightened, 
Jumped, and ran away ; 

One from seven—how many 
Woolly sheep would stay?”’ 


Up went Kitty’s fingers— 
A farmer’s daughter she, 
Not so bright at figures 
As she ought to be. 
‘Please, ma’am.’’ ‘‘ Well, then, Kitty, 
Tell us, if you know.”’ 
‘Please, if one jumped over, 
All the rest would go.”’ 
—Primary Pieces. 
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What Does the School Bell Say? 


T. B. WEAVER. 
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Let Them Pass; Forget Them 


Never mind the things you heard, 

Don't repeat a single word— 
Let them pass; forget them. 

Do not mind them, they are not 

Worthy of a moment’s thought ; 

They have now much mischief wrought— 
Let them pass ; forget them. 


Never mind what some one said, 
They were words by malice fed— 
Let them pass; forget them. 
They were unkind and untrue, 
And deserve no thought from you; 
Be among the very few 
Who will never mind them. 


| Let the other people say 


Words unkind from day to day— 
Let them pass; forget them, 

Balance matters with them; give 

Kind words for unkind ones; live 

As you know you ought; forgive— 
Let them pass; forget them. 


And, if vou have said a word, 

Harsh, unkind, and some one heard, 
Pass it not; but mind it. 

Sow another kind of seed, 

Do another kind of deed, 

Maybe some one’s heart will bleed— 
If you do not mind it. 





| ne Why are its tones full Poe hey - —Benjamin LB, Keech 
a Why are its tones full of  joy?....... Morn-i and r : 
| “ y Pee ee ee a Ie sweet ihe The Little Brown Leaves 
eo. The little brown leaves were shaking and 
= oe ee ae +f a a | me pa — shivering, 
“pea oe —¢-0-0—— —| 9-9} 5 : And clinging to the mother tree with 
or | a —e ‘i t —s oe > = all their might; 
-@- ' x Seg Kach autumn wind set them fluttering 
avi =| fn A _i* eee and quivering. 
t—_— Sg Fil = Ha fs =e oF }—— ars ~@ —— + | ‘‘Dear Mother,’’ they cried, ‘‘keep us 
}——-5-— § lps — ~ =a — 3“e- —fe— 8 - | close, hold us tight.’’ 
| or | Pe dia xP a + = Bw My ‘2 But when the burly North Wind came 
| | , | ; | blustering and scolding, 
| through it has si - lence hiss Sad and a-lone per-haps, oft- en has And shook the motlier tree with all his 
| peel in "7 sias-eninn af mos Sad if one’s ab - sent, and glad ifthey’re | « geil 
| éilie ‘Gee tha Wiens tat end neni; t reas g y | She ae the leaves slie had fast been 
iolding 
— if ° Aud dropped them all to the ground in 
(CE Sener ~ ———— od f = —~ -- F--————- | her fright ; . 
=f or = ae oe 2 f-—- tz ——— - | ____ So, leafless and barren, she stood sadly 
a oe ek ’ = =r ; mourning, 


| All the long, gray winter through, 
‘Till spring came with warmth and sun- 
shine glowing 
And filled her arms with 
baby leaves anew. 
—lara Cox Epperson. 


dear little 


Aster and Goldenrod 


| One little maid with hair of gold, 

| One little maid with eyes of blue, 
Wandered beside a babbling stream 

Where, green and brown, the grasses 
grew. 


Then came the fairies for a ball 

With sprightly dance, so gay and fair, 
They smiled at Blue-Eyes as they came 

And nodded all to Golden Hair. 





x Pr x tee | ‘*Good Fairy Queen,’’ the children cried, 


May we not clothe the meadows old 
| In flowers, blue as summer skies, 
Aud yellow as the shining gold?’’ 


Where Blue Eyes stepped, the aster sprang 

| $o bright and blue, fresh from the sod, 

Where Golden Locks ran, here and there 
Up came the yellow goidenrod. 


And now the lock of gold we see 
As in the meadows oft we stray, 

Blue eyes are peeping here and there, 
Throughout the live-long happy day. 
—-Sophia Wyckoff Brower in The Chris- 

tian Intelligencer 


Milkweed Babies 


Dainty milkweed babies, 
Wrapped in cradles green, 

Rocked by Mother Nature, 
Fed by hands unseen, 


Brown coats have the darlings, 
Slips of milky white, 

And wings,—but that’s a secret, 
They’re folded out of sight. 


The cradles grow so narrow, 
What will the babies do? 

They’ll only grow the faster, 
And look up toward the blue, 


And now they’ve found the secret, 
They’re flying through the air, 
They’ve left the cradles empty,— 
Do milkweed babies care? 
— Eleanor Smith's Songs for Little Chil- 
dren, No. 2 
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The Traitor 
By Aileen Schofield 


[Note—Scenery and costumes are not 
needed for the following dramatized story 
of Benedict Arnold. The boys of my 
sixth grade whittled wooden swords, aud 
one of them brought a faded blue coat. 
These constituted our stage properties. I 
copied the ‘‘ parts’’ on slips of paper, gave 
them out one Wednesday, and announced 
that we would have the play on Fri- 
day afternoon. From the first, it was a 
success, and I was surprised at the spirit 
aud fire with which the boys played their 
parts.—A. $.] 


CHARACTERS 





Benedict Arnold, the traitor. 
Major Audre, a spy. 

Three American Soldiers. 
Messenger. 

Minister, 

Arnold's wife. 


ACT I 
The center of the schoolroom floor 
represents the woods at night. No 
scenery of any kind is needed. Simply 


write upon the board the words, ‘‘ Woods 
at Night,’’ and the imagination of the | 
children can be relied upon to do the 
rest, : 

Arnold is seen, pacing slowly back and | 
forth, with bent head, and hands clasped 
behind him. 

Major Andre enters (from left) with a 
ligint, stealthy tread, and the two men | 
stand facing each other. 

Arnold (in a whisper)—At last you 


cone | 


Andre (also in a whisper)—Yes; I fear | 
I am not prompt, but I was delayed. | 
Have you the papers? 

Arnold (in an alarmed tone)—Sh! 
(Both glance fearfully around to ascer- 
tain that they are not observed. Andre 
approaches Arnold, who hands to him the 
papers which he has taken from an inner 
pocket. ) 

Audre—Where shall I put them? (Fum- 
bles in his pockets, putting the papers 
in, then withdrawing them.) 

Arnold—What say you to your boots? 


| 





Andre—The very thing! (Pulls off his | 
boots, places papers in bottom, draws 


boots on, and stands facing Arnold once 
more.) 

Arnold (advancing his hand) —Good-by, 
Andre. Keep quiet, and all will be well. 

Andre (visibly hesitating a moment 
before he extends his hand to the trai- 
tor)—Good-by, and—thanks, (Glides 
stealthily away.) 

Amold  (scornfully)—Thanks! The 
British army must give me more than 
that, and shortly, too. (Gives a sudden 
start). Hark! (Listens for a moment, 
with hand on sword). 'Twas but a dis- 
tant gun I heard. Well, I must be off to 
camp, the campthat I'll leave so soon, | 
(Turns on his heel and walks briskly | 
away.) 





ACT II 
Woods at night. Three farmers con- | 
cealed in the bushes. Bushes maty be | 


represented by chairs, behind which the 
boys crouch, Andre is supposed to be | 
on horseback, and runs across the floor, 
but is suddenly stopped by the three men 
who spring from the bushes. 

All—Halt! Who goes there? 

Andre (confidently) —Gentlemen I sup- 
pose you belong to our side? 

First Soldier—Which side? 

Andre—The lower party. (The soldiers | 
look at each other in surprise, then one | 
springs forward and seizes Andre.) 

Andre (angrily)—What mean you by | 
this? 

Second Soldier 
sir. 

Andre 


(quietly) —Dismount, 


(angrily again—raising his 


| pear to be satisfied, and release the pris- 


| shoulder. ) 


| There’s no harm in those papers. 


| I have heard that many of tke country 


people are starving. Will meney per- 
suade you to let me yo? 

All (indignantly)—Money ! 

Andre (defiantly)—Yes, money. If | 


| children 


| and Washington. 


whip)—Leave go, sirrah, and let me pass. | 

Third Soldier —It's best to be quiet, sir. 
You must dismount, and be searched. 

Andre—Searched! For what reason, I’ 
pray you? 

First Soldier—’Tis our custom, 
mount. 

Andre (with a_ forced 
well, I'll do your bidding, lads. 
but little you'll find, though. 

Second Soldier—Then all will be well, 
and you may proceed. Were you going 
to the British lines. 

Andre (shortly)—Ay, to the British 
lines. (The soldiers search his coat, 
trousers, ete. Finding nothing, they ap- 


Dis- 


Jangh)—Very 
‘Tis 





ouer from their grasp. ) 


Andre (bholdly)—So you've finished, 
sirs. You see, ‘tis as I told you. (Tre- 


pares to mount, while soldiers stand look- 
ing at him.) 

Third Soldier 
hoots! Those we forgot. 
cone off, 

Andre (dismayed) — Oh, sirs, I pray you, | 
They are so tight—and ‘tis all to no pur- 
pose. Come, come. 

First Soldier—No, they must come off. 
Here, boys, quick. (They drag off the 
boots, feel in them, find papers, examine 
them, and then gaze at one another, their 
faces expressing amazement and sorrow. 
Andre stands at one side, with bent head, 
and hand shielding his eyes. One so}- 
dier keeps a heavy hand upon his 


(suddenly)—Boys! his 
They iaust 


Second Soldier—Boys, this fine fellow 
is a spy! 

Andre (straightening up, and trying to 
make light of it)—A spy? You jest. 





Third Soldier (angrily)—Harm? Do 
you think us louts who cannot read? 
Those are the plans of West Point, de- 
livered to you by that fiend, Arnold. 
(Turns to his comrades.) Boys, we’ll 
deliver the prisoner to Washington, and 
pursue the traitor, Benedict Arnold. 


Andre (entreatingly)—Men, I beg of 
you, wait. 

First Soldier—We must not be delayed. 
Arnold is escaping. Be quick of speech. 


Andre (hurriedly) —You men are poor, 


I’m allowed to proceed, I'll give you a 
sum of money, my gold watch, and my 
horse. These are all yours, if you’ll but 
take your hands from off my shoulders 
for a moment. 

Second Soldier (sternly) —Silence, sir! 
I am ashamed that we have listened to 
you so long. You are a spy, and will 
receiye the treatment of one. 

Andre—Then you would rather let your 
starve, than take the money 
which would buy bread for them? 

Third Soldier—Ay, sir, starve and die, 
before we'd take a penny earned in such | 
a manner. 

First Soldier—Know, sir, once for all, 
that we are not Senedict Arnolds. 
(They relieve Andre of his sword, and 
fall into line, two witha hand on Andre's 
shoulders, one walking in the rear.) 

Second Soldier—Fofward! To camp, 
(They move away in 
marching time). 


ACT III 


Arnold at home. His wife 
and he stands beside her chair. 

Arnold—How would it please you, wife, 
if we were to leave this country shortly, 
and go to England? 

Wife—England? My own country! 
Ah, Benedict, you jest, 


is seated, 





' close upon you. 


| Good-by, wife, good-by. 
| senger rush away together). 


j and fame, for my country, 


| and 
| despair.) 


Arnoll—Nay, love, ‘tis truth I speak. 


| Wouldst like 1t? 


Wife—Do not ask me that. You kuow 
that to leave this country, with its tur- 
moils, wars, and savage people, is my 
dearest wish. 

Arnold—Come hither, 
Whisper to you a secret. 

Wife—A secret? (Approaches Arnold, 
but stops suddenly as she hears a loud 
knack), 


then, till I 


Messenger (rushing in)—Is Arnold 
here? 

Arnold—Ay, sir, what is it? 

Messenger—Fly, sir, fly. All is dis- 


covered, Andre a prisoner, plans in the 
hands of Washington! The pursuers are 
Fly! 

Arnold (in  despair‘—All is lost. 


(Arnold’s wife drops into a chair, cover- 





ing her face with her hands. Lvoks up 
quickly, as several soldiers rush in.) 
Leader—Is Arnold here? 
Wife—No, oli, no. (Weeps). 
Soliders hasten out in direction which 


Arnold has taken. Wife runs to window, 
looks out, and leans against it, weeping. 
ACT IV 

Andre in his prison cell. 

Andre (musing aloud)—Tomorrow [ am 
to be hanged asaspy. H/langed! How can 
I bear it? Yet [ am not atraid: of 
death. I can give up mother, home, 
but must I 
leave them the memory of a felon’s death? 
I have begged that I may die the death 
of a soldier, that I may be shot, not 
hanged, but my prayer is refused, and 
tomorrow I must mount the scaftold. 
(Sits down by a table and rests his head 
arms upon it in an attitude of 


ACT. ¥V. 
Arnold's death-bed. 


a chair. Near him 
Over Arnold’s 


Many years later. 
Arnold reclines in 
stands a clergyman. 
knees is a coat. 


Minister—Would you die a Christian? | 


Arnold—Christian? Will that faith give 
me back my honor? Look ye, priest, 


| this faded coat is spotted with my hiood. 


This coat I wore when I first heard the 
news ot Lexington; when I planted the 
banner of the stars on Ticonderoga; that 
bullet hole was pierced in the fight at 
Quebec ; and now I am a—let me whisper 
in your ear-—a traitor! (A pause. Arnold 
closes his eyes, and minister walks slow- 
ly away.) 

Arnold (feebly)—Put my old army coat 
over my shoulders, and let me die in it, 
imagining I am the man I was when I 
wore it, the man who bled for his coun- 
try before he betrayed it! (Minister 
throws coat over Arnold's shoulders, and 
stands back in meditative attitude as 
Arnold’s eyes close again, and he sinks 
back in his chair.) 

Minister (softly) —What an unhappy 
man dies Benedict Arnold, the traitor. 


Little Miss Chestnut 


Little Miss Chestnut lived in a tree, 
She and hier sisters; one, two, three. 


| Their house was covered with prickles 


green, 
To keep the squirrels away, I ween. 


Soon Jack Frost knocked, just for fun; 
Out jumped the chestnuts, every one. 


| Elsie and Fred, in their walk next day, 


Found the nut and took them away. 


On winter evenings, cold and long, 
They'll roast the uuts. Here ends my 
song. 





(He and mes- 








The Light-House Lamp 


The winds came howling down from tie 
north, 
Like a hungry wolf for prey, 
And the bitter sleet went hurling forth 
In the sinking tace of the day. 


And the snowflakes drifted near and far, 
Till the land was whitely fleeced, 

And the light-house lamp, a golden star, 
Flamed over the wave's white yeast. 


In the room at the foot of the lighthouse 
Lay mother and babe asleep, 
And little maid Gretchen was by them 
there, 
_A resolute watch to keep. 


There were only the three on the light- 
house isle, 
For father lad trimmed the lamp, 
And set it burning weary-while 
In the morning’s dusk and damp. 


| ‘*Long before night I’ll be back,'’ he 


said, 
And his white sail slipped away; 
Away aad away to the mainland sped, 
But it came not home that day. 


The mother stirred on her pillow’s space, 
And moaned iti pain and fear, 
Then looked in her little daughter's face 
Through the blur of starting tear. 
‘*Darling,’’ she whispered, ‘‘it’s pierc 
ing cold, 
And the tempest is rough and wild; 
And you are no laddie strong and beld, 
My poor little maiden child. 


‘*But up aloft there’s the lamp to feed, 
Or its flame will die in the dark, 

And the sailor lose in his utmost need 
The light of our islet's ark.’’ 


i) 


“Dll go,’’ said Gretchen, ‘‘a step at 
time; 
Why, mother, I'm twelve years old, 
And steady, and never afraid to climb, 
And I’ve learned to do as I’m told.’’ 


Then Gretthen up to the top of the tower, 
Up the icy, smooth-worn stair, 

Went slowly and surely that very hour, 
The sleet inher eyes and hair. 


She fed the lamp, and she trimmed it 
well, 
And its clear light glowed afar, 
To warn of reefs, and of rocks to tell, 
The mariner’s guiding star. 


And once again when the world awoke 
In the dawn of a bright new day, 
There was joy in the hearts of the fisher 
folk ’ 
Along the stormy bay. 


When the little boats came sailing in 
All safe and sound to the land, 
To the haven the light had helped them 
win, 
By the aid of a child’s brave hand. 
—Margaret E, Sangster in Harpers 
Bazar. 


The Trees 


Time is never wasted listening to the 
trees ; 

If to heaven as graudly we arose as tliese, 

Holding toward each other half their 
‘kindly grace, 

Haply we were worthier of our human 
place. 


Bending down to meet you on the hill- 
side path, 

Birch and oak and maple each lis wel- 
come hath; 

Each his own fine cadence, his familiar 
word, 

By the ear accustomed, always plainly 
heard. 


Every tree gives answer to some different 
mood, 

This one helps you climbing ; that for 
rest is good, 

Beckoning friends, companions, sentinels 
they are; ‘ 

Good to live and die with, good to greet 
afar, 

—Lucy Larcom. 
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Bob White 


Little Bob White, hid away, oh, so sly, 
Down under the clover and meadow-grdss 
high, 
Where I never can find you or spy you at 
a ’ 
Now tell me, dear Bob, is it that 
you call? 
When the clouds are so few, 
And the sky is so blue, 
And the sun shines as brigiit as it ever 
shone yet, 
Then why do you say, 
In so teasing a way, 
‘More wet! More wet!’' ? 


why 


I’m longing to play on tlie liaycocks, you 
know, 

In grandpa’s big field, 
roses blow, 
And to sail home 
wagon high 
Like an elephant-rider, 

sky. 
' Then say now, Bob White, 
Do you think it is right 
To spoil in this way all the fun I should 
get? 
Now come, little tease, 
Ah, don’t whistle, please, 
‘‘More wet! More wet!’’ 


where the wild 


in state on the lay 


’way up in the 


For sure as whistle, then granpda 
will say, 
With a shake of his head, 
ing today !’’ 
And the tall trees will bow, as if saying, 
‘*That’s so !’’ 
While the big winds are 
tops to and fro, 
And splash, dash, the rain 
Will beat on the pane, 


you 


‘*No haymak- 


tossing 


their | 


ee 


And all my nice plans will be sadly | 


upset ; 
All because you wou/d sing, 
You queer little thing, 
‘*More wet! More wet!"’ 


—k. H. Thomas in Youth’s Companion. 


Now Autumn Claims Her Own 


Slow comes the Spring, with many a fal- 
tering step, 
And silently wraps her verdant cloak 


Around old Winter’s bleak, receding 
form, 
Then lays her wand on maple, birch 
and oak 


draws from them their life-blood, 
soft and warm. 


And 


O’er all the land, in phantom strides at 


night, 
She seeks with eagerness and care 
The deepest recesses of the forest and the 
glade; 


To plant a rose, or drop a daisy there 
That sweetness may abide iu that which 
God hath made, 


Then, as if not yet quite satisfied withal, 
She turns the wand upon her own 
Fair form, Again in beauty rare, 
more 
Comes forth as Summer; and speeding | 
on, nor prone 
To linger at the meanest cottage door. 


once 


' 


| 
| 


To drop the breath of love that God hath 


sent, 
So her fair form flits swiftly here and | 
there, 


To carry sunshine into e’en the wildest | 


part, 


} 
3ut now, dear Mother Earth accepts | 


her share 
And shows the Summer how to reach 
wise Autumn’s heart. 
—W. Clement Moore. 


How Many 


Seven sheep were standing 
By the pasture wall ; 

‘ Tell me,’’ said the teacher, 
To her scholars small, 

‘‘One poor sheep was frightened, 
Jumped, and ran away ; 

One from seven—how many 
Woolly sheep would stay?’’ 


Up went Kitty’s fingers— 
A farmer’s daugliter she, 
Not so bright at figures 
As she ought to be. 
‘Please, ma’am.’’ ‘Well, then, 
Tell us, if you know.’ 
‘Please, ‘if one jumped over, 


All the rest would i _ 
vimary Pieces. 


Kitty, 






} 
| 
| 
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Let Them Pass; Forget Them 


Never mind the things you heard, 


| ® . 
| Don't repeat a single word— 


Let them 
Do not mince 


ass; forget them, 
them, they are not 


| Worthy of a moment’s thought; 


| 





They have now much mischief wrought— 
Let them pass; forget them. 


Never mind wliat some one said, 
They were words by malice fed— 
Let them pass; forget them. 


| They were unkind and untrue, 


And deserve no thought from you; 
Be among the very few 
Who will never mind them. 


Let the other people say 


| Words unkind from day to day— 


Let them pass; forget them, 
Balance matters with them; give 
Kind words for unkind ones; live 
As you know you ought; forgive— 

Let them pass; forget them. 


And, if vou have said a word, 

Harsh, unkind, and some one heard, 
Pass it not; but mind it, 

Sow another kind of seed, 

Do another kind of deed, 

Maybe some one’s heart will bleed 
If you do not nrind it. 

Benjamin 2&, 


Avcech 


The Little Brown Leaves 


The little brown leaves were shaking and 
shivering, 
And clinging to the mother tree 
all their might; 
Kach autumn wind 
and quivering. 
‘*Dear Motlhier,’’ they cried, 
close, hold us tight.’’ 
when the burly North Wind came 
blustering and scolding, 
And shook the mother tree with all his 
might; 
forgot 
holding 
Aud dropped them all to the grownd in 
her fright; 


with 
set them fluttering 
‘keep us 
But 
She 


the leaves she had fast been 


So, leafless and barren, she stood sadly 
mourning, 
All the long, gray winter through, 
‘Till spring came with warmth and sun- 
shine glowing 
And filled ler arms with dear little 


baby leaves anew. 
(lara Cox 


Epperson. 


Aster and Goldenrod 


One little maid with hair of gold, 
One iittle maid with eyes of blue, 
Wandered bes a babbling stream 
Where, green and brown, the 
yrew. 


ide 


yrasses 


Then came the fairies for a ball 
With sprightly dance, so gay and fair, 
They smiled at Blue-Kyes as they came 
And nodded all to Golden Hair. 


‘*(Jood Fairy Queen,’’ the children cried, 
‘Mav we not clothe the meadows old 
In flowers, blue as summer skies, 
And yellow as the shining gold?”’ 
Where Blue Kyes stepped, the aster sprang 
So bright and blue, fresh from the 
Where Golden Locks ran, here and there 
Up came the yellow goldenrod., 


od, 


' And now the lock of gold we see 






As in the meadows oft we stray, 

Blue eyes are peeping here and there, 
Throughout the live-long happy day. 
Sophia Wyckoff Brower in The Chris- 

lian Lnlelligencer 


Milkweed Babies 


Dainty milkweed babies, 
Wrapped in cradles green, 

Rocked by Mother Nature, 
Fed by hands unseen. 


Brown coats have the darlings, 
Slips of milky white, 

And wings,—-but that’s a secret, 
They’re folded out of sight. 


The cradles grow so narrow, 
What will the babies do? 

They'll only grow the taster, 
And look up toward the blue, 


And now they’ve found the secret, 
They’re flying through the air, 
They've left the cradles empty, 
Do milkweed babies care? 
— Eleanor Smith's Songs for Little Chil- 
dren, No. 2 
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Valparaiso University and the Great Work it is Doing 


ALPARAISO UNIVERSITY makes for good citi- 
V zenship, and citizenship is the measure by 

which we gauge ihe efficiency of our schools 
By this measure of efficiency we see 
school that produces the 
To produce these the school must have 
must have 


all the school itself 


and colleges. 
that 
best citizens, 


the best school is the 


etent instructors, who in their turn 


comp 
doguate equipment, and above 


must be 


Dead schools produce fossils and fos- 


Moreover, the school must pro- 


alive 
ire poor citizens 
to present economic 


with due regard 


That is, 


duce citizen 


conditions. the expense must be reduced to 
the minimum 


Valparaiso University meets the requirements of 


this gauge. It is alive and yrowing, just as the world 


outside, of which it is an epitome, is alive and grow- 


ing. Its aliveness is one of the conditions that makes 


possible its effectiveness in training for good citizen- 
Indeed, as a 


world outside, for its life is cleaner 


ship training school it has some ad 


vantaves over the 


and should be so, for training 


for the Olym- 


more democratic It 


vrounds and training quarters, whether 


Marathon or for citizen- 


| 


pic games with their singh 
ship with its many Marathons 
demand clean livin: We do 
not de velop athletes by eX pos 
ing them to disease verms. 
We train them amidst sur 
roundings that are as free as 
possible from any contamina 
tine influences So, too, 1f we 
would develop moral strength 
ind the highest integrity, we 
t demand a clean moral 
; . 
! | 1] li olives 
{ It has a 
} it ind ft ( for the 
Phere eo one 
iand ninety instructors 
ach one of whom is a 
ho ! l { us 
im ell as pr 
( 1 } wk ha 
1 ! inti I nas 
| ni il nad t habit 
| ‘ "« | sure, Thi 
! ] ] in nd of nic 
ing the K ford ( 
with whole-hearted bouyancy 
charact tic of the student 

lis al {t that spells vood 
citizensl p> the world over. 

Where work } joy in itself, HB 
ought after fo pleasure it Pr 
affords, there will be democ 
racy, and in the school where this condition obtains 
economy is natural and the vexations due to the cost 
of living high are unknown, 

On any day of the forty-eight school weeks of each 
year at Valparaiso University the visitor may investi 
gate this community of the happy habit and may 
study at close range the making of the best grade of 
citizens, Even if he has read carefully the various 


the University, he will be 


accustomed to the over-statements 


pamphlets published by 
surprised, Being 
in almost all of the periodical literature of the day, 
he has likely enough discounted liberally the printed 
Vice 


obliterating 


President Kinsey’s achieve- 
ments in the high 


will be skeptical as to the possibility of getting three 


statements as to 


cost of living. He 


good meals a day for two dollars a week, that is, one 
meal for a little less than seven cents. 

He may go into any one of the dining halls, how 
ever, and satisfy himself and his stomach, The meals 
for a day are like the following: For breakfast, at 
six o’clock, he will have rolled. oats and milk, two 
kinds of bread, baked or fried potatoes, apples or 
apple-sauce, butter, and eggs if the hens have been 
on duty. The fruits vary according to season and the 
bread is sometimes rolls or biscuit and sometimes 
toasted. The visitor will find little difference in the 
bill of fare whichever hall he goes to, although prices 
differ slightly. Heritage Hall serves meals for a dol- 





BROWN 
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lar and forty cents a week, while Altruria, the new- 
est hall, charges two dollars. The extra sixty cents 
is for a greater variety of food and more elbow-room. 

Dinuer is at noon at Valparaiso University and is 
the principal meal of the day. It consists of soup, 
meat and gravy, three vegetables and a. salad which 
may contain carrots, eggs, beets, celery, cabbage, and 
the condiments, corn-bread, wheat-bread, butter, 
sauce or pie or pudding, tea and coffee. 

Supper will be much the same, without the soup and 
the meat cold instead of hot. At every meal fruit in 
some form is on the table. No one keeps account of 
the helpings as cach table is a family cirele in which 
cach member is always ready to help himself or her- 
self and ‘‘pass it along.’’ Students, as a rule, have 
good appetites and think of quantity perhaps as much 
as of quality. Certain it is, that if quality and quan- 
tity were to-fall away simultaneously, the lack of 
quantity would attract attention first. 

Twenty-four dollars in the newer halis pays for 
twe!ve weeks board at Valparaiso University. This 
is the lowest food price for the amount and kind that 
any community in the country affords. In many of 
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the large schools either ( \ in the east or the far 
west, the board 100% Kighteen 
dollars will pay for nearly the same board in the 
older halls. This amount may be cut down to five 
dollars a term if a student will wait at table, and a 
goodly number of students take advantage of the 
oppertunity, saving thirteen to nineteen dollars in 
this way each term, Appointments as waiters are 
much sought after and carry a certain prestige in this 


costs more, 


school of workers. 

The visitor having revised his judgment as to Pro- 
fessor Kinsey’s statements concerning the cost of the 
department de cuisine at Valparaiso University, won- 
ders if the Vice-President has not some sort of en- 
dowment fund hidden up his sleeve which he uses in 
lieu of a magic wand to create sustenance. But no, 
there is neither wand nor endowment. Great natural 
ability, developed by years of experience, accounts 
for the low prices. The Vice-President knows all 
the markets in the United States and Canada and 
Mexico; he knows all the centers of production and 
of distribution ; he knows the crops, and he knows all 
the great buyers and sellers as well as their shipping 
rates. Besides this he holds for the University cer- 
tain lands of which the products are solely for the 
University. He buys in carload lots, he buys the raw 
material, bakes his bread and his beans on the place, 


_ cans his own corn and his own apples. The middle- | 


O, P. KINSEY 
Vice-President Valparaiso University 
. versity are all for the worker 
The man that works his way through and stands 


man has little to say to Professor Kinsey for he is his 
own middleman and knows more than the experts of 
the big houses. He was a specialist forty years ago 
and has been studying markets and food values ever 
since. 

The scientific management so successful in reduc- 
ing the cost of food shows equally good results in the 
management of the dormitories. Asa rule two stu- 
dents occupy a suite consisting of a bedroom and a 
sitting-room, and pay from fifty cents to q dollar a 
week each. To heat and light (either gas or electric- 
ity) each suite of rooms costs about fifty cents a 
week in cold weather. The newer dormitories have 
both hot and cold water in each suite and are fur- 
nished with bathrooms, for which there is no extra 
charge. The students take care of their own rooms 
and may do their own washing if they wish to in the 
laundries provided by the University. Sheets, pil- 
low-cases, etc., are taken care of by the management 
without charge. 

The editor of the ‘‘New England Journal of Educa- 
tion,’’ Dr. E. A. Winship, has studied conditions of 
student life in some ninety colleges in the United 
States and asserts that living 
expenses of students at Valpa- 
raiso University are one-half 
less than at any other place in 
this country. Many of the in- 
cidental expenses which are 
such a heavy item in other, 
schools do not exist in Valpa- 
raiso University. The various 
club dues and initiation fees 
are conspicuously absent, for 
there are no fraternities nor 
are there subscription _ lists 
begging for money to support 
the various social clubs and 
athletic organizations that are 
so numerous in many other 
colleges. In some _— schools 
these organizations would seein 
to constitute the chief interest 
of the students, getting an 
education being a matter of 
secondary importance, at least 
the education that is to be had 
from the study of books, and 
in such schools ‘‘the grind’’ 
does not receive the homage 
given unstintedly to the 
‘‘oround gainer’’ of the grid- 
iron cr the man who can pitch 
a ‘‘fade-away.’’ 


Honors at Valparaiso Uni- 


high is the hero, and the girl that does this is the 
heroine. That one student may have more money 
than another does not interest any one. He pays 
$18.00 a term, or $60.00 for four terms for his tuition. 
ile pays it either in money or in services of one sort 
or another and is entitled to all the education his 
him to obtain for those dollars or 
such services. That is all he may expect, and ail 
that he can receive. Money does not come betwee! 
young folk here ,if in other respects they are on 4 
par, and so one sees chums sharing the same suite of 
rooms and studying helpfully together when one 0! 
them may have come to the University with means 
sufficient . to pay all charges while the other has to 
work his or her way through. 

No one will take especial interest in a student 
either on account of his family connections. His own 
individual, personal merit is the only thing that 
counts. No one ever argues at Valparaiso University 
that blood will tell nor that it will not tell. Neither 
question ever comes up. The belief in the minds of 
both faculty and students is that work will tell, and 
that is the motto, expressed or implied, of the who!e 
University. This is obvious even to the casuc! 
visitor. 

Another point should be mentioned here though ‘t 
may seem trivial, 


abilities enable 





That is dress, wearing apparel. 
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‘he apparel oft proclaims the man, and the woman 
too, and there are no dudes of either sex in Valpa- 
raiso University. Seldom indeed does a boy or a girl 
seek to make an effect or to enhance his or her social 
position by spending much for clothes. Possibly it 
has never happened that a student has ever thought 
to make an impression through the number and vari- 
ety of his garments. It is safe to say today that he 
would be as likely to seek distinction by eating twice 
as many and as various meals as by wearing many 
suits of clothes. Dress, like bed and board, is a nec- 
essary item at the University and the student mind 
does not occupy itself further in the matter. 

Moderate as is the cost of living at Valparaiso Uni- 
versity and thoroughly democratic as is the institu- 
tion itself, there is another phase characteristic of 
the social life here which is an outcome of both these 
conditions and deserves mention. This is the friend- 
liness with which both faculty and students meet the 
new comer. This cordiality to the stranger has to be 
experienced to bé understood. ‘To one man certainly 
who has been a student in several schools and col- 
leges in different parts of the country, the first day 
in Valparaiso University will linger long in delight- 
ful memory. It was the sort of day that makes home- 
sickness as nearly impossible as can be. 

That first impressions remain long everyone knows, 
but do schools generally throughout our country think 
what the first impression they make on each hew 
student means to that student? Apparently not. To 
the new comer himself it seems they do not. He 
knows he is taking an important step, one of the 
momentous steps of his life, and he finds that in this 
new place he has come to, with its unfamiliar sur- 
roundings, this important step receives 
scant notice. If he is warm-hearted and 
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argonauts themselves made use of a common room in 
the tavern where there was fire for all, or put up for 
the night in the Inn itself. The next day they were 
on the way towards Chicago, forty-four miles farther 
west. 

The older inhabitants remember these days well. 
Some of them journeyed with the argonauts or 
‘*Movers,’’ and of those who did not some became 
students in the Methodist Male and Female College 
on the hill, not very far from Sager’s Lake. This 
school moved away in time, leaving behind a single 
brick building round which were groves and views 
of unusual loveliness but not much evidence of man’s 
habitation. 

It was this site of the old Methodist school that 
Professor Brown chose for the beginning of what was 
to be the largest institution of its kind in the United 
States. He began work, that is he opened his school, 
on the sixteenth day of September, 1873. He had 
thirty-five students then and three assistants to help 
him teach. Nine years later there were 1000 students 
and |'r. Kinsey came over from Ohio. The corps of 
teachers increased proportionately with the increase 
in the number of students and new departments were 
organized as rapidly as possible to meet the demands 
of the new arrivals, until now, instead of the three 
departments which Professor Brown presided over in 
the early days, there are twenty-six departments, and 
instead of less than two score students there were 
enrolled altogether in the forty-eight weeks of the 
school year just closing 5625 students. 

The original building of the Methodist school still 
remains, though much enlarged, and is known as the 
Old College building. The College offices are in the 





strongly against in the magazines and in his recent 
novel. ° 

Nor is it through the good offices of the teachers 
only that the influence at Vaplaraiso University 
spreads, though they are most efficient. Lawyers, 
physicians and engineers go out from this school each 
year and each is a missionary, each is helping to dis- 
seminate the Brown and Kinsey idea, the idea of each 
individual’s fellowship with every other individual 
in the world, the idea of the common interests of all 
mankind. There are a great number of graduates 
from other departments, the Scientific, Classical, 
Pharmaceutical, Musical, Oratorical, Business, Manual 
Training, Kindergarten, Primary, Fine Arts, Dental 
and others, who are each a center of influence too. In 
all, over a thousand of these go out each year for the 
betterment of the society in which they are to live. 

Such is the result of the life work of two great men 
who whatever they may have known themselves sure- 
ly builded better than anyone else knew when they 
began. 
have done what they set out to do, to wit: 
lished a great school, where work not wealth is the 


Their achievement is tremendous. They 


estab- 


standard; where students of both sexes have the ad 
vantages of high-priced schools at an expense within 
the reach of students having the most modest racans; 
where students are admitted at any time, and advance 
as rapidly as their respective abilities permit; where 
the instruction is of the highest order; the equipment 
complete; the thoroughly 
everything that would be likely to detract from actual 
school work is eliminated, and last but not least, 


work practical; where 


where the school is open the entire year. 

This last is a decided innovation and has met with 
vigorous criticism and opposition, but the 
results as demonstrated by Valparaiso Uni- 





sensitive, as young men are apt to be, he 
suffers, and when recovery comes, which 
may not be until long after, he finds he 
has not recovered quite. He has lost some- 
thing,—some part of the feeling that all 
men are brothers which he had on the day 
of his arrival. That has departed never 
to return, 

The lack of cordial greeting, of friend- 
ship from the very beginning, does not 
exist in Valparaiso University. There are 
no days of loneliness for-a student unless 
he deliberately secludes himself, nor then 
either, for he would be speedily looked 
up. Heisat home at once. Each of his 
instructors becomes his personal friend 
the first day he appears in class. While 
as to the President and the Vice-President, 
they had won him with their words of grecting the 
moment he entered the University office. 

There is no ‘‘fuss, feathers and formality’’ about 
these officials who rule over more than four thousand 
students. They have the splendid gift of being in- 
terested in all who come to them. Quite likely they 
are not aware of this themselves nor of how unusual 
such a gift is, but it is a grand thing for the student. 
It braces him all through his college course, but espe- 
cially at the beginning, when he has just left home 
and for the first time perhaps, it is often his salvation. 

The sense of brotherhood and comradeship develops 
under this influence, whereas, were the spirit of 
the University different, it would wither and dis- 
appear forever. It is this spirit that leads to the 
highest achievement in national life and which will 
in time lead to that supreme achievement, the realiza- 
tion of the Golden Rule, when the world shall be all 
one. The fine thing about it here in Valparaiso Uni- 
versity is that it is spontaneous and indigenous. 

All this is the natural development from causes not 
remote but still not obvious. Cause, place and op- 
portunity combined to produce the result. Messrs. 
Brown and Kinsey were the cause and made the op- 
portunity and ‘‘The Vale of Paradise’’ supplied the 
place. President Brown selected the site on the out- 
skirts of one of the older towns of the middle west. 
In early days it was a ‘‘movers”’ stopping place on 
the big road leading to the West. The wagons drew 
up at a tavern one square to the east of the place 


’ 


where the Court House stands now, the cattle 
Went into a field at the corner of Main Street and 
Main Street was the pike or trail 


Avenue. 
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The University Buildings. + 


older part of this building. Six large buildings have 
joined the Old College building and another is plan- 
ning, while three other buildngs have been put up in 
Chicago for the Medical and Dental departments. 
The meager facilities for laboratory work have ex- 
panded until now 600 students can be accommodated 
simultaneously, or 1800 for two hours every day. The 
total value of these buildings with their equipment is 
much over $1,000,000.00. 

As is the case in modern scientific schools, equip- 
ment is the chief item of expense and Professors 
Brown and Kinsey have put every available dollar of 
the money that the University brings in into better 
and better equipment. Nothing but the best will do 
in these days and the best costs much. 

Although the various properties of Valparaiso Uni- 
versity are held in the names of. Professors Brown 
and Kinsey, these gentlemen do not look upon the 
schools they have built up as their personal property. 
‘‘The school belongs to the school. We are merely men 
in charge they say.’’ And that is true, for neither 
of them has taken out of the school’s income more 
than enough for a comfortable livelihood. Neither 
has made a fortune for himself though they have put 
many others in the way of making theirs. 

Thousands of school teachers acknowledge Valpa- 
raiso University as their Alma Mater and spread the 
spirit of real democracy throughout the land which 
sorely needs it. Owen Johnson would have small 
fault to find with tendencies of college life as shown 
in ‘‘the school up on the hill,’’ where snobbishness 
and any sort of social exclusiveness are not known. 
His heart would rejoice in finding so much that is 








he direct opposite to tha a n be has pro 


versity are compelling consideration now 
and other colleges are falling into line. 
Summer schools are 








becoming the rule 
rather than the exception and regular 
course work is being arranged in various 
schools so that it will fit in with the work 
of the summer terms. 

With so much done and done so well, 
so much established, the question comes 
to mind, How will Valparaiso University 
continue when Brown and 
Kinsey shall see fit to withdraw from per- 
sonal They have 
builded splendidly but they have no re 
All that they can leave behind 
is the school. They have not accumulated 
funds with which to endow the institution 
for which they have given the very heart 
out of their lives and everyday in each year for two 
score years. The school grew too fast for them to 
save for it and they would not save for themselves. 
Who is to take up the carry it along 
with its splendid helpfulness for young manhood 
and young womanhood? That is a question thous- 
ands of graduates are asking today, but the answer 
is not yet forthcoming. 

It would seem that an Alumni Endowment Associa- 


Professors 


direction of affairs. 





serves. 


work and 


tion might be formed to undertake the business of 
securing funds for the University. The work already 
done here is a bond and promise for future achieve- 
ment. Where in all this broad land has so much that 
is vital to American manhood been accomplished ? 
Where else has democracy been taught so effectively 
in the daily student life, so thoroughly that neither 
man nor woman who has ever attended here ever out- 
grows it? For resourcefulness, independence and in- 
tegrity the Valparaiso student has few peers and no 
The country needs these students. It ac- 
cepts them eagerly on graduation and asks for more. 


superiors. 


That there may be more each year, that the graduat- 
ing classes may be larger and ever larger to meet the 
demand of a country growing in appreciation of the 
splendid services of the University, is the business of 
all who wish well not only for the school itself but 
for these United States and for the world. Could an 
endowment committee have more glorious’ oppor- 
tunity? What should appeal more effectively to the 
benefactor of great wealth ? 


*The Editor visited Valparaiso University and knows whereof he 
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Autumn Work 


(Continued from page 11) 

which he has had care during the summer. 
Written compositions should be given by those 
engaging in this work showing how it was 
done, what was done, and what were the results. 
Part of this should include the cost of production, 
products sold, if any, and money made. Proper 
credit should be given on some branch which has 
heen selected, that they may see that the practical 
counts. If an exhibit is being held, encourage 
each pupil who has been raising products to bring 
some specimcns, 

Woods —Make a collection of a variety of woods 
found m your part of the state. Cut with a saw 
a section. a block, or a twig six inches in length 
and two inches in diameter. Saw from this a 
section which will leave both the horizontal and 
vertical grains visible, Cutting it so that one 
half of the upper half of the specimen will be cut 
away, it will make a neat representation, After 
pupils have carefully studied them, that they may 
know the wood by its horizontal section, its verti 
these should then be 
Bv this 


cal section, and its bark, 
mounted on a large sheet of cardboard, i 
method a pupil soon becomes familiar with all 
woods characteristic of the locality in which he 
lives. In this connection it might be well to study 
grain, texture, and arrangement of cells, also 
rings of annual growth. A subject such as this 
should never be considered completed until the 
commercial uses and values are — thoroughly 
understood 

Seeds—Make a collection of sceds of all kinds 
found in your locality or elsewhere. ‘These should 
include weeds and all varieties of grains. So in- 
teresting was this found to be in one school that 
over two hundred different varieties of seeds were 
collected and exhibited. If these, when col- 
lected, be placed in two-ounce glass jars) with 
screw tops and labels placed on the outside stating 
name of seeds and the school gathering them, it 
inakes a splendid feature of the exhibit for any 
school showing them and also brings much val- 
uable information to the pupil. 

Community Lifo—The child should know some- 
thing of his community, how well it is developed 
in regard to its social relation such as churches 
and other improvements; what it furnishes to 
commerce: for everything sold from the farm is 
of vital importance to others. Karly impress 
upon your pupils the need of food for the nation 
and how important itis that the best quality be 
produced, ‘The rural child may feel for the first 
time his importance to the world’s welfare, instead 
of what has formerly been in his mind that he 
who becomes a part of the city life has been the 
backbone of our country. We could not live if 
it were not for those who till the soil and produce 
our food. 

The teacher should learn as early as possible 
that feature of agriculture which is most  prof- 
itably carried on in his or her school district, be 
come informed and be of benetit to that com- 
munity by speaking of methods of improving 
that crop. 

Grains—Ascertain yield per acre of wheats, 
oats, rve, barley, and corn as soon as husked. 
Give problems that apply to the marketing of 
farm products, A da. y paper brought into the 
school room by which markets may be observed 
from day to day encourages Interest in business 
principles early in the life of the pupil. 

Roads—Study different methods in road build- 
ing; tools and materials used in construction; 
costs and benefits to be derived. Show that the 
loss to the farmers in the United States on account 
of bad roads exceed the amount annually ex- 
pended in road improvement, 

Agricultural Clubs—Organize an Agricultural 
Club, if you have not done so. Give this club 
something to do. Committees selected from the 
club may appoint some of their members to look 
after the following work: 

To remove all trash and litter from the school 
yard; to draw up rules for contest work in plant 
growing, animal raising, literary work; to cul- 
tivate a love for farm and home; to send for bul- 
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letins and books on agriculture that may be a 
valuable addition to your library; to send in- 
vitations to farmers and leading agriculturists, 
inviting them to visit your school classes in ag- 
riculture, your displays of agricultural products; 
to take part on the program when pubiic meetings 
are held. 

Sources of Information for Work in These 
Grades: — 

(1) United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

(2) The State Experiment 
state. 

(3) ‘Lhe State Department of Education (the 
State School Commissioner or State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction) in your state at the 
state capital. 

(4) The Agricultural College and State Normal 
Schools, the Independent Universities and Normal 
Schools or any other educational institutions, 
teaching agriculture, 

(5) Publishers of leading farm papers. 

(6) Manufactures of farm machinery, fertil- 
izers and food products. 

(7) Educational publishers and public libra- 
ies.’ Write to the State Librarian for books on 
Nature Study and Agriculture for use in the 
schools. 

(8) Before selecting books for your library 
write the State Department of Education (see 
No. 3 above) for their recommended list of books 
for use in the public schools. 


Station of your 





Illustrative Drawing 


se Continucd from page 14 
time. pupils should be trained to make many 
quick drawings to illustrate things in science, 
history, literature, even arithmetic. Consider 
drawing as a language with which the pupils are 
familiar, and require them to express many things 
in that tanguage. The pupil should feel at ease 
with pencil or blackboard crayon in his hand, 
and should feel capable of showing with it how a 
mountain range looks, a river system, the dif- 
ference between flowers of the lily and of the rose 
families, how a chicken’'s foot and a duck’s foot 
differ, the position of the eyes ina potato, the 
construction of a kite, the positions of the op- 
posing forces in battle and the countless things 
of which these are a few examples. Such draw- 
ings take about a half minute to make. Constant 
practice will give the pupil this power of quick 
expression, a thing that will be of use to him as 
long as he lives. Many people would willingly 
give a great deal to possess it. Then there is the 
making of landscapes to illustrate bits of prose 
or verse, Unless drawn directly from nature, all 
landscape work might well be illustrative. The 
quotation may be lettered, and the whole ar- 
ranged suitably for a page in the book, 

Purely imaginative or memory drawing may 
be brought into play in composing letters con- 
sisting wholly of drawings. Fancy how well a 
ball game may be described in pictures, a fishing 
trip, a picnic. There are picture stories, such as 
are often found in magazines for small children, 
in which the story is partly or wholly told in 
pictures. A bit of nonsense occasionally is ben- 
eficial. Let the pupils show in a series of pic- 
tures some of their own experiences; as, my first 
cake, learning to skate, how I learned to ride the 
wheel. 





English 
(Continued from page 17) 
particular state), Assembly, Senate, House, 


House of Representatives, House of Lords, House 
of Parliament; but not when speaking of *‘the 
lower house,’’ **both houses,’’ etc. 

The names of committees, names of associa- 
tions: as, Civic Federation, Union League Club 
(but use small letters when speaking of **the 
club’’). Names of political parties: as, Repub- 
lican, Democratic, etc. Titles of Federal De- 

artments and their heads: as, Internal Revenue 
Jepartment, Department of Agriculture, — the 
Patent Office, Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary 


of State, Supervising Architect, etc. ‘Titles of 
Bills: as, Morrill Tariff Bill: Board of trade, 
city hall, ete., only when preceded by name of 
town. 

All adjectives, adverbs, nouns, pronouns, verbs, 
and the last word in headings, titles of books, 
ete. 

Names of the months and of the days of the 
week, Lord’s Day, New Year’s Day, Fourth of 
July, ete. But the names of the seasons of the 
year are not capitalized unless they are personified. 
Common nouns when personified in a-direct and 
lively manner are capitalized: as, ‘*Then War 
waves his ensanguined sword, and fair Peace flees 
sighing to some happier land;’* but not when 
sex merely is attributed to an inanimate object, 
as **'The sun pursues his fiery course ;’’ *‘the moon 
sheds her silvery beams. ”’ 

In compound words, such as Attorney-General, 
Vice-President, By-Laws, etc., each word should 
be capitalized if it would be capitalized wher 
standing alone. 

Geographical names: as, State (when referring 
to one of the United States), the Orient, the Oc- 
cident, the Eastern States, the boundless West, 
Kast, West, etc., when used as nouns or applied 
to divisions of a country, Western States, Southern 
States, the Northwest, etc.; but, eastern New 
York, northwestern Minnesota. When a class 
name (Sea) and a distinguishing word (Dead) 
combine to make one individual name, each word 
begins with a capital letter; as, Dead Sea. But, 
when the distinguishing word can, by itself, be 
regarded as a complete name, the class name not 
forming an essential part of the individual name 
begins with a small letter: as, river Rhine, Cat- 
shill village, Madison county, etc. 

Fanciful names given to states, cities, etc. ; as, 
Badger State, Flower City, Gotham. 

Street, city, county, etc., in the superscription 
of letters. 

Proper adjectives: as, the French people, the 
Greek language, the Methodist church, the Re- 
publican party. 

Orders of Architecture; as, Gothic, Doric; 
Ionic, Corinthian, Renaissance, etc. 





This is the best day the world has ever seen; 
tomorrow will be better.—R. A. Campbell. 


A heart unspotted is not easily daunted.— 
Shakespeare. ; 

Truth is the highest thing that man may keep. 
— Chaucer. 

He’s armed without that’s innocent within. — 
Pope. 
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TONIG 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is < 
especially recommended for the ? 
restoration of energy and vitality, 
the relief of mental and nervous Ri 
exhaustion, impaired digestion 
or appetite. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic 


Is a scientific and carefully pre- 
pared preparation of the phos- 
phates, and has been found a 
most valuable general Tonic. 


A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold 
water, with sugar, makes a delicious 


and wholesome beverage. 

If your druggist can’t supply you send 25 cents 
to Reumen Chamcat. Worl, Provi Rel. 
for trial size bottle, postage paid. 
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Will Save You Dollars 


There is a lower scale of prices at the ‘* NATIONAT 
Owin: to our tremendous growth, prices have aguin he 
re‘uced, which means to you a new possibility of savin 
still more money. 

'lwenty-four years of growth, of enormous growth, unt 
today we are selling more apparel than un MT in An 


ica—this has made possible these new and lower price 
} —this greater saving for you, 

i Your saving—these lower prices—are on all kinds 
apparel for Women, Misses ant Children. Tru! 











} save you many dollars this Fall. 
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** NATIONAL” St: le Book (sent you free upon request)—will 


You simply fill in the coupon below and we will send you free this complete 


It shows every new style—and styles are changed, they are new and above 
all, they are becoming, interesting, delightful. 
Your book therefore, will be of the greatest interest and pleasure to you— 
Because there are lower prices at the ** Narionat”’ 
this Fall—lower piices made possible by a larger business. 


Your ‘NATIONAL’ Style Book 
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‘National’ Tailored Suits $10.95 to $35.00 


“NATIONAL” Made-to-Measure Suits are now priced low 

£10.95. And each suit in this department is actually cutand 

de to measure, You choose any “NATIONAL”? Coat and 
Skirt. You selcet your own material and lining from the san 

»willsend youfree, Wemuake the suit to your meas 
and we guarantee to fit m perfe ly, or refund your mon 

Iwenty-four years of making garments from measurements 
sent by mail mukes it certain we can make a suit to fit and 
lease you, And we take ull the risk, 

In writing for your Style Book, be sure to ask for samples 
and state the colors you prefer, Samples are sent glad 


i but only when asked for. 


Made to Measure. Samples Free. 
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NOTE—We have no branch stores and no agents, Bewa 
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© ] P ] eo We prepay postage and expressage on a 
The National Policy: rio eee ne TION 
you may return any garment not satisfactory to you and we will refund your money and pay express charges both ways. 
re of anyone claiming to conduet & braneh store for the “ NATIONAL.” 


1 our goods to any part of the United States. Every 
I AL” Guarantee Tug attached, ‘Lhis tag says that 
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Fil Your new “ Narionar”’ Fall Style Book 
au shows you all the new styles in ready-made 
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A Misses’ and Junior Coats............ 5.45 ** 16.98 
Mcabestcsrctecdbecceccceseccsccces 1.98 ** 18.57 
Fur-Lined and Fur Coats........... 12.98 ** 49.95 
Children’s Coats........sseeeceeeees 1.98 ** 6.75 
Children’s Dresses.............00+005 49 ** 1.08 
Boys Suits and Overcoats..,,....... 1.49 ** 9.98 
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Inspire the Children 


With Love For 
the Country 


Teach Them Farming—No Other Study 
So Fascinating—No Other Field So Open 


Even if the teaching of agriculture is not yet 
compulsory in your school, you owe it to your 
pupils to instruct them in this most important 
industry. 


for the time when farming will be taught in 
every school. J?s bound to come. 


As it becomes harder and harder to wrest a 
livelihood from the crowded cities, the neces- 
sity for teaching farming in the schools of the 
country is more and more appreciated. 


In seventeen states agriculture has been made a 
part of the regular school course. Others will 
rapidly fall into line. 


There is no more practica/and pleasurable way 
for you and your scholars to secure a knowl- 
edge of farming than through the pages of 


FARM JOURNAL 
‘‘Unlike Any Other Paper’”’ 


This “little paper,” with the biggest circulation of any 
farm paper, is edited by practical farmers for practical 
farmers, 

No idealistic theories, no sleepy preachments, no dry-as- 
dust statistics—just interesting, practical common-sense 
facts about farming and farm life—with a_ plentiful 
seasoning of quaint humor and homely philosophy. 


It pictures the country and its people as they really are, 
and it is as Wholesome as a breath of country air. No 
nasty advertisements nor anything else that children 
shouldn’t read. 

Farm Journal also contains valuable housekeeping hints 
and splendid articles from sensible women which will 
prove of special interest and benefit to school girls. 





It is already used as a text book in numbers of schools 
and is read by thou- 


And you should begin now to prepare yourself 








sands of school officials, 
teachers and_ scholars. 
Let us send you 


FARM JOURNAL, Philadelphia 


Please send me, without charge, sample 
copies of FARM JOURNAL. 


Sample Copies Free 
So that you may judge 
it for yourself—then 
you'll gladly pay $1.00 
to have it come to you 
monthly for 5 years. 
Use the coupon. 


FARM JOURNAL 


Name be 





Address eR ee a 


Name of School______ 





Name of Chairman of School Board 





Address 
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Philadelphia 





"and are becoming more popular from day-to-day. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


This Club is open to all teachers, for interchange of devices and ideas found helpful in schoo!l- 


work, 
“Funny Savings.” 


There is no fee. And all are cordially invited to contribute their best “hints’’ and pupils’ 


Every teacher whose manuscript is accepted for this department will receive cash remunera- 


tion for it. 
opportunity to be represented, 


Letters should be short, as our space is limited, and we want to give every State an 
} Limit each inanuscript to 200 words—the shorter the better—ex- 
| ceptin “Travel Club,’ where the letters may be somewhat longer, each teacher taking up the most 


interesting historical or geogfaphical feature of his or her section suitable for supplementary 
work in History and Geography classes, or for use in the State Booklets. 
All material intended for this department should be addressed to the President, Mrs. Jean 


Halifax, Alstead, N. H. 


Club Motto—September 


‘*He who serves his brother best, 
Gets nearer to God than ali the rest.’’ 
—SELECTED. 


Verse for September 
“Tf vou and [,—just you and I,— 
Should laugh instead of worry ; 
If we should grow—just vou and I— 
Kinder and sweeter hearted, 
Perliaps in some near by and by 
A good time might get started ; 
Then what a happy world ’twould be 
For you and me—for you and me!"’ 

—-SELECTED. 


Club Exchange 


I. Frank A. Seward, 418 So. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, would like to ex- 
change post cards—liistorical and geo- 
graphical. Cards of ecuai value sent in 
return. 

2.—Inez C. Burnham, 14-7th Ave., 
East, Oelweir, Iowa, would like to ex- 
change post cards with other teachers. 


Book Covers 

Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 

The accompanying diagram shows how 
we make covers for our new textbooks to 
keep them clean. The paper used should 
measure one inch or more larger each 


roth St., | 





medium-weight cardboard, pasting the 
name of each upon the back of the 


mount. There were twenty-four birds in 
the game. We learned two each day 


until we knew them all. When review- 
ing, tlle cards were placed in the chalk- 
tray, and any child who could name them 
all as they stood, was allowed ‘to choose 


| a bird and place it upon his desk. When 
}all knew the birds well, I cut away the 


edges of the mount, and the name of the 
bird. Then I cut the pictures in halves, 
some liorizontally, some vertically, some 
obliquely. When we played the game, 
I mixed the pieces, and then distributed 
thei to the class. Then one row ata 
time walked up and down the aisles try- 
ing to match pieces, or to ‘‘make a 
bird,’’ as they called it. Two children 
whose pieces matched became partners, 
and together decided the name of their 
bird. Mismatching or incorrect naming 
of a bird, meant forfeiting the pieces 
and the right to play in the game.—M. 
E. J., New Jersey. 


A Window Box 


Dear Help-One-Anothers : — 

We all agree that it makes any school- 
room look more homelike to see thrifty 
plants or blossoming bulbs in the win- 
dows, and yet not all of us can afford to 
have them. This is the way an euter- 
prising western teacher solved the prob- 

lem. During the fall she 
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found it easy enough to 
ree brighten the room with 
~!~ "Tt flowers and gay-colored 
leaves, but whien these 
41 were gone the room 
{ looked cold and bare. 
She had only one sunny 
"| window, but she decided 
to make the best of it. 
. Ata grocer’s she secured 
if two long narrow boxes 
| about six inches deep. 
2 These she painted dark 
¢ green and placed end to 
af end on the window-sill, 
\ She covered the bottom 
of each box with broken 
pottery and stones, these 
Fi in turn were covered 











common brown wrapping paper and sketch 


the name of the book on the outside with | 


crayon or ink. When soiled, a new 
cover can be put on in a moment, it costs 
but little and goes a long way in pre- 
serving the fresh appearance of a book. 
When the covers wear off from paper 
bound books or magazines fasten them 
on neatly with a strip of passepartout 
binding.—E. P., New York. . 


Bird Game 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

My pupils find this Bird Game very 
interesting; perhaps you would like to 
use it. Colored pictures of birds, (Perry 
Pictures Co.,) furnished the basis for 
this game. I mounted each picture upon 


with a layer of fibrous 


rcoty material which she scraped from 


the backs of sods. Then she filled the 


| boxes with loam from the school garden. 


In the center of each box she planted 
sweet peas, and around the = sides. 
mignonette. The children took turns 
in watering the boxes and were filled 
with joy when the first tiny shoots 
appeared. Soon the sweet peas were 
clambering high on their trellis of green 
string, and the mignonette began to 


droop over the sides of the box. It was © 
not long before the first blossoms 
appeared, and from that time on the 


wh-le winter through, the window was a 
perfect bower of fragrant bloom. The 
littie western teacher felt well satisfied 
with her experiment. For her small in- 





The Whole Trend of a Child’s Life 


might easily be changed by the reading of a single book. It is, therefore, of the 
Greatest Importance 
that only pure, clean and instructive books should be placed in the hands of 


children. 


The Five Cent Readers 


added this year 


| of the Instructor Literature Series are being used in tliousands of schools for 


| Supplementary Reading. 
They Fill Every Requirement 


Fifty New titles have been 


If Funds are not Available 


| with which to supply your pupils with these books ask for Suggestions for 
Raising Money. There are many ways in which funds can easily be raised. We 


may be able to assist you. 


A Few of These Little Readers 
placed in the hands of your pupils will stimulate a desire for more aud the raising 
of the necessary funds will become a cheerful diversions rather than an irksome 


task. 


F. A. OWEN PUB. co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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they. gave notes in payment, or a check 
for part and a note for the balance. The 
party receiving the pay, writing outa 
receipt in proper form. —Harriet O. 


vestment, (thirty-five cents covered all | 
expenses,) she felt that she had received 
an abundant return.—M. KE. J., N. J. 


A Floral Exchange Ganung, N. Y. 
Dear Help-One-Anothers:— _ ; [Miss G’s pupils are fortunate in their 
Some up-to-date teachers in a New| teacher. I want to call attention to this 
England town started a ‘‘Floral Ex-  jetter, for it is just such practical ‘‘aids’’ 
change?’ last year, and made quite a suc- as these of which she writes that are 
cess Of it. Perhaps some of you @lub | needed in every school. —PRESIDENT. | 
members can make use of the idea. an 
It originated with a little kindergartner Salt, Flour’ and Pulp Maps 
whose ‘‘luck’’ with flowers was proverb- 
ial, but whose limited salary would not 
permit her to have much of a variety. 
It was she who put up the first notice 
upon the bulletin board of the Centre 
School, where the Teachers’ Meetings 
were held. 
‘* Wanted :—Daffodil bulbs in exchange 
< for thrifty geraniums in~ full bloom. | 
Margaret X. South Centre School.’’ In 
a week’s time the exchange was made 
and the two teachers, well pleased with 






Miss Dow writes as follows:—‘‘I saw 
Miss H. M. Miller’s request in Club Ex- 
change for directions for relief maps. I 


salt and flour. We used one part of flour 
to three of salt, mixed to the consistency 
of paste. These were very satisfactory. 
I have never made the pulp maps, but | 
will give directions from an old copy of 
|‘‘Normal Instructor.’’ Tear newspapers 
| into small pieces and fill a pail neariy 


tlle idea, spread the news, and so the full. Do not use tin, as it will rust and 
Floral Exchange was started. Jn | discolor the pulp. Pour over the paper 
another week’s time the bulletin board | enough boiling water to cover the pieces, | 
was crowded with notices, such as:— | stirring all the time with a stick. Stir 
‘*Miss Harrison, B—School, will ex- | it occasionally for a few days until it is 


reduced to a pulp.. When using, squeeze | 
| dry enough to be easily used. | 
changed for drooping vines for hanging | Am glad to give these directions, as I | 
basket. M .E. G., South Centre School.’ | receive so much help from the H. O. A, | 

“Dorothy D., Central High, will ex- | Club. —JEss1m R. Dow. | 
change unli:nited trandescantia for small Busy Work 
root of Asparagus Sprengerii.’’ eis Ceihia tise iii 1 

Each time an exchange was made each oe ree : yea 

From kindergarten to grammar school, 


change amaryllis bulb for fern.’’ 
‘Rooted slips of begonia will be ex- 


pertickoeye Se. Seamer So Gepent a there is the same continued demand for | 
penny in the treasurer’s box, which hung ee eae, ey Boe PARE cok | 
yusy work. Did you ever stop to con- 


below the bulletin board. When the box 
was full the ‘‘charter members’ decided 
to spend the money for bu!bs, which, 
when grown and in full bloom, were 
sent to the Children’s Hospital.—M. E. 
J., New Jersey. 


sider what a wealth of material of this 
nature could be obtained from the very 
lessons you assign? There is hardly a 
subject, whether it be geography or phy- | 
siology, arithmetic or history, penman- | 
| ship or drawing, that does not contain | 
/ abundant material for extra work. 
MAPS 
Perhaps the richest field is that of map- 
and receipt it’’ after a list of articles ; drawing. Beginning with a map of the | 
bought or sold, as commonly seen in| world itself, then taking one of each 
arithmetics, meant little or nothing to | continent, each country and even each 
my fourth grade, whose ages averaged | state, the teacher would be supplied with 
eiglit years. [used the following devices | enough material to keep the children 
very successfully. busy for an entire term. Thien there 
We had a box of toy money purchased | are so many sectional maps, sucli as a 
from the Milton Bradley Co. So I re- | map of tlie states bordering on the Mis- 
quested each pupil to make out a list of | sissippi, the Atlantic, the Pacific; a map 
five articles which were used daily at| of the Great Lakes; the islands of the 
home or school, putting after each article | Pacific, and many others too numerous 
fis actual price. Then I made a list of | to mention. ie ; 
the names of the pupils in. the class to In history, every campaign in each of 
avoid missing any one. Each pupildrew the wars could be illustrated by a map ot 
a name and from tie one whose name | the section. The following pian would 
he drew, ordered his goods. Each seller | prove interesting, if adopted. Have the | 
or ‘‘merchant’? made out the bill in | children take a piece of paper, say 6 in. | 
proper form as the articles were|by 8 in. and fold it in half, so as to | 
‘‘ordered,’’ footed up the bill and handed | form a booklet. On the outer page draw | 


it to the buyer who looked it over care- | 


a neat cover design, printing as thie title | 
fully to see if there were any mistakes. | of the book the subject selected, as; 


First-rate, Practical and Interesting 
Dear Help-One-Anotlhiers :-— 
I found that the words‘' make out bill 


If not, he paid the bill in '’toy money’’ | ‘‘Sherman's Campaign,’’ ‘‘\War in the 
West,’’? etc. On the inner side of the 


and when the money was received in the 
“‘merchant’s’’ hands he receipted the 
bill and gave it to the buyer. If an error ; i 
was found in the bill, the money was for- | other two sides let the children write in | 
feited and that store was closed. | their own wordsa brief story of the events | 
Incidentally they learned the practical that occurred. These booklets could then 

| 

| 


cover, have them draw a map of the sec- 
tion covered in tiie campaign. On_ the 


way of making change, for each one, if | be bound together under various topics, 
possible, gave a piece of money which | such as the Revolutionary War, the Civil 
Would require making change, in this} War, ete. At the conclusion of every 
way trying to prevent the seller from re- | topi¢, an outline will serve an excellent 
ceiving his money which otherwise went | purpose in not only supplying the chil- | 
into ‘‘the common fund.’?’ The bill | dren witli busy work, but in fixing the 
forms were prepared at their seats before | matter more firmly in their minds, In 
clas time and the pupils soon learned | history there can be outlines of the hat- 
to think and write rapidly. Much inter- | tles in each war, an outiine of the slav- 
est was manifested and the arithmetic | ery auestion, the tariff question, the dis- 
period became the happiest half-hour of | coveries and explorations, the claims, 
the day. the acquisition of territory, (an excellent 
In the higher grade we found that | subject fora map), a list of the presidents | 
‘cash’? was not the only means of can- | and tlie dates of their terms, etc. In geog- | 
celing a debt, but that checks and notes | raphy some of the subjects could be, a 
might be given in payment. The pupils | list of the countries with their capitals; | 
first learned to write checks on local | states and their capitals; exports and 
banks on paper about the size of actual | imports; islands and the countries to 
checks. These checks were indorsed and | which they belong; important seaports 
handed over to me to be ‘‘cashed.’’ Later | and their locations; the imaginary lines 
PRACTICAL SELECTIONS is one of the most helpful books ever pre- 
pared for teachers. One copy is given free 
and postpaid to every person subscribing to either Normal Instructor or 
Primary Plans singly or in any combination. Practical Selections is new—just 
off the pressin June. It is made up of the best selected material appearing in 
NorMAL INsTRECTOR and PRIMARY PLANS since their publication began. It has 
320 pages, well printed on fine paper and is bound in cloth. Practical Selections 
is not sold and can be obtained only in connection with NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and 
PRIMARY PLANS when subscribing or renewing. Every teaclier should live it. 
The second edition of twenty thousand copies is now ou the, press. We expect to 
Place it in the hands of over one hundred thousand teachers before the end of this 
Sclivol year, F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DaNnsviLLE, N- Y. 

















In answer to the requests for directions, | 


have had my pupils make many maps of | ; 
| try. 


| studving, of course! 


| hauled 
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and the countries through» which they 
pass, etc. 
LETTERS AND COMPOSITIONS 

Under this head there are 
topics that you need but to select the 
subjects you like best. 
children to write you a letter, telling 
you where they would like to travel and 
why. Ask fora description of the school- 
room, their own rooms at home; ask 
their opinion of the textbooks which 
they use; which subjects they like best 
and their reasons for it. Get the chil- 
dren to give descriptions of picttres, to 


| make paraphrases of poems, to tell you 


of an imaginary trip to a foreign coun- 
Indeed there is no end of subjects. 
—I,, H. L., New Jersey. 


Post Cards 


Dear Heip-One-Anothers :— 

The much abused postcard has its uses, 
after all. At first I collected just for the 
fun in it, but now I have discovered a 
practical use for my collection and I col- 
lect in a much more business-like way. 
For weeks I had been strugyling with a 


} geography class that simply wouldn't be 


interested in anything, try as I would to 
arouse them. We were studying the 
Pacific States, and one day the mail man 
left a postcard for me at the schoolhouse 
from California, showing olive pickers at 
work. Some of the members of that 
hopeless class,saw it and began to ask 
questions. We got the geographies then 
aud there, though it was noon and a sac- 
rilege to do anything that looked like 
We found the place 
from which the card came, and then arose 
a discussion about olive growing and the 
extent to which it was carried on in Cal- 
ifornia, with further references to the 
geographies, and it was ten minutes past 
bell time, when we came back to New 


| Hampshire and our afternoon’s work! 


That afternoon I hardly recognized my 


| moss-grown geography class in the com- 


pany of bright enthusiastic girls and boys 
before me. And that very night I over- 
my collection of cards, with the 
result that our class was supplied with 


about forty good views of the States 


| about which we were studying, and from 


that date there were no more dull, unin- 
teresting recitations. 

Since then I have procured cards ot 
interesting places and showing industries, 


| ete., that are likely to prove interestiny 


and instructive to a geography class. [ 
always keep a wire rack in the school- 
room for the cards we are using, chang- 
ing them as we pass from one section to 
anotler in our work. 

—New Hauipshire School Teacher. 


Botanical Puzzle 


I. What may be found in a_ boat? 
Leeks. 

2. On any clock twice in twenty-four 
hours? Four o’clock. 


3. About a shepherd? Phlox. 


4. A travelling Israelite? Wandering 
Jew. 

5. In historical works? Dates. 

6. A body of water?. Bay. 


7. Found on a ship? A rayged sailor. 
8. In a king’s cap? Prince’s. feather. 
g. In my watch? Thyme. 

10. At dawn? Daisy (Day’s eye.) 


1. In the alphabet? LL.M. (elm); 1 
(yew.) 
“12. Ina book? Leaves. 
13. In the water? Currants. Cur- 
rents. ) 
S. M. W. 


“On Time’”’ Cards 
Dear Help-One-Anotliers: 

To prevent tardiness I use ‘‘on time’’ 
cards. On Monday, Tnesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday mornings I give a card to 
each pupil who is on time. Friday 
morning these ‘‘on time’’ cards are re- 
turned to me and each child having four 
receives a pretty little picture card. At 
the end of the term a reward is to be 
given to the child who has the greatest 
number of Friday-cards. 

Since I have adopted this plan I have | 
not had a single case of tardiness and tlie 
parents tell me there is weeping and 
wailing if a child is kept out of sclioola 
day. 

I had a set of mutliplication and divi- 
sion cards, each card containing two 
problems; e. g., on one side was printed 
34 and on the other 12+4. Thus thie | 
first upmber on either side answered the 
problein on the opposite side. My third | 


so many | 


You can ask the | 











N. B.—This advertisement is quite 
as much for teachers who have al- 
ready learned the usefulness of the 
Colgate educational material as for 
those who have not yet taken advan- 
tage of it. We wish them to feel 
free to ask again for our co-operation 
in their Good Teeth--Good Health 


work, 











Cieanliness 


You as a teacher know 
the power of cleanliness— 
the advantages of clean 
homes, clean schools, clean 
bodies. You realize also 
how large a part is played 
in your scholars’ progress 
by clean teeth, which mean 
better school work and bet- 
ter equipment for life. 

You may not yet know of 


the help offered bythe Good 
Teeth Pledge Cards and 


COCGATES 


woe RIBBON =: 
DENTAL CREAM 


Thousands of teachers have 
written telling us how helpful 
they found this educational ma- 





terial. 

Join this army of teachers and your 
class will benefii -your class-room 
work become lighter. There is no 
expense on your part—simply fill out 
the coupon below and mail it to us. 

We will send you free trial tubes 
of Ribbon Dental Cream and Pledge 
Cards for all your pupils. The cards 
bear the simple promise to care for 
the teeth daily--the tubes contain a 
generous supply of that delicious and 
antiseptically efficient dentifrice— 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 

You can use this material very ef- 
tectively in connection with your 
hygiene talks. It will give your pupils 
a substantial start on the road to 


“Good Teeth—Good Health.” 


Send the coupon today. 


Colgate & Co., Dept. 7, 
199 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Please send me without charge, trial 
tubes and pledge cards for 


Number of scholars. . 


School 


Name of teacher. 


Town ... 


TRITTTITICLT TTT TiTT rt. 


County 


(If there is no Express Office in your town write here 
accurate Express shipping address ) 


This offer is good only in the United States. 
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- What an OPPORTUNITY for Your School 
___ _WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 
: DICTIONARY -TieMerrianWeesrer! 


= There is always a question to be answered, 
= @ new word pronounced, a spelling 
= corrected, or a phrase defined. 
= A scholar asks: 
When did Bismarck die ? 
What is the height of Pike’s Peak? - 
How large wasthe great Chinese Wall ? 
= Whatwasthe Children’s Crusade ? Ete. 
= The NewInternationalanswers 
: allsuch questions in language, 
- history, geography, biography, |mm 
fiction, trades, arts, and sci- |3 
‘ences, with final authority. 
Teach your scholars how touse 
: this New Creation. The Diction- 
= ary Habit early formed will 
prove of lasting benefit. 
400,000 WORDS DEFINED. 2700 PAGES. 6000 
ILLUSTRATIONS. A striking feature is the 
new divided page,—a ‘Stroke of Genius.’’ 
= WRITE for Suggestions on the Use of the Dictionary, —FREE. 
we willinclude a set of Pocket Maps. 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


WHY not at once make a requisition for the New International—The Merriam Webster? 
EO PTTTTATANTINTITTTTTN TINT TNTINTCOTIOTT TUN TUT LULU ATT LL LLLOTERUTI ALEC CE TEA LEEEELLO LEG LOLU PO OREOORLOGT UNITE TUTTO TUT TTT TOTO TELCO TNR COTE 


with On Approval Freight Paid 


Door 
$175 243 U 
2 /T GROWS W/TH YOUR L/BRARKY 


TMS. SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


ANY SPACE 
5 Endorsed ‘‘THE BEST” by Over Fifty Thousand Users 
ADE under our own patenta, in our own factory, and the 
entire production sold direct to the home and office. That 
isthe reason wecan offer them at such reasonable prices, 
Our Secticoal Bookcases are the product of years of undivided at- 
teniion to this one line of manufacture. ook Sections have non. 
hindng, dissappearing glass doors, and are highly finished in SOLID 
} GOLDEN OAK. Other styles and finishes at correspondingly 
low prices. Write for New Catalogue No. 24. 
a) THE C. J. LUNDSTROII MFG. CO,, Little Falls, N. Y. 
’ Mayufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
Branch Office, Flatiron Bidg., New York City. 


School Souvenirs 


For Holidays, Anniversaries, or Close of School 


Beautiful, Artistic, Pleasing to Both Teacher and Pupil 
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Mention this Journal and 
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Without $100 
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PER SECTION 

































Are Made Especially For Each School 
We print your Souvenir especially for your 
school. It bears your name and the name 
of your school, also the names of your 
school officers, your pupils, and, when 
so ordered, your photograph or that of 
the, school building, as preferred. It 


is these personal features that 
make: our Souvenirs so accept- 
able to the pupil, and cause 


them to be treasured far be- 
yond any ordinary gift card. 
The fact that the Teacher's 
Photograph or that of School 
Building can be added at so 
small a cost is a most at- 
tractive feature. 








Sunshine 
Souvenirs 


The cut shows the general design of this Souvenir, but cannot show its real 
beauty when produced in colors. @ It is composed of two cards. The front card 
has a tasty floral Cesign enclosing a panel. The flowers represented are the Yellow 
Rose, Apple Blossom, Sweet Peas, and Daisies and Buttercups. On this is 
printed the name of the school and teacher and officers. The photograph of the 
teacher is also added when desired. The second card has beautiful rose border, 
and on this appears the names of all the pupils. The two cards are tied at the 
corner with silk cord. 

PRICE With Photograph: $1.10 per dozen ; additional Souvenirs, 6c each. 
Without Photograph : 8 cts. a dozen ; additional Souvenirs, § cts. each. 
other Souvenirs made by us are FLORAL, including The Rose, 
THE MORNING GLORY, 






Sunshine Souvenir 


—With Photogsaph 


Among 
Violet, Easter Lily, Golden Rod, and Forget-me-Not. 
GOOD LUCK, and especially beautiful 


THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS DESIGNS 


all handsomely printed in colors and embossed, and all possessing the valuable 
‘‘print your pupils’ names’’ feature. Send for free samples and prices. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y.. 





| to make a lasting impression, 
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year pupils were allowed to sit outside 
the room and play games with these cards 
twenty minutes every day. They had 
soon learned the multiplication table 
without any conscious effort. 

The fourth or fifth grade pupil who had 
the best lessons during the day was per- 
mitted to entertain the little ones after 
the afternoon recess. 

The children worked hard for this 
privilege, and it is a relief to the tired 
teacher to have the restless little ones off 
her hands during this period, to say noth- 
ing of the discipline to the child taking 
them in charge. 

—M. E. B., La. 


A Little Fun 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

The two anecdotes which I send may 
be classed merely as ‘‘funny sayings,’’ 
but it seems to me that each contains a 
wholesome lesson for teachers. 

Miss B., fresh from Normal school, 
and anxious to make a good beginning, 
opened school one September day with a 
talk upon ‘‘Ideals of Conduct.’’ She 
explained the meaning of the word 
‘‘ideal,’’ she even dwelt upon it hoping 
Her little 


| second graders listened with a pleased 


| but puzzled air. 


The talk over, Miss B. 
asked for volunteers to tell her what the 
talk had been about. A_ bwglit-faced 
little girl raised her hand eagerly. 

‘Oh, I know, Miss B.,’’ she said. 


| “It’s some kind of a new game, and you 





deal !"’ 

Incorrigible Ikey had again fallen from 
grace, and Miss A. decided to try the 
force of mora] suasion upon him. She 
called him to her desk after school, and 
talked with him most persuasively. Ikey 
was all attention, his eyes never left her 
face. Flattered by her unexpected suc- 
cess, Miss. A. became quite eloquent. 
Ikey apparently hung upon her words. 

‘And now have you anything to say, 


Ikey?’’ said Miss A. in conclusion. 
‘“fOh, yes’m,’’ said Ikey, promptly ; 
‘*Please, ma’am, is that new tooth of 


yours for-sure gold all the way through, 
or only in front?’’—M. E. J., New Jersey. 


A Device 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Try this some Friday afternoon: Send 
three pupils to the board ; dictate a prob- 
lem; let the pupil who gets the correct 
result first take his seat; another pupil 
will then take his place and the game is 
repeated. As no pupii takes his seat until 
he has won over two others it gives addi- 
tional drill to those who need it, some- 
thing the ordinary ‘‘ciphering down’’ 
does not do, and at the same time takes 
nothing from the ‘‘glory’’ of the better 
pupil whose aim is to be seated as soon 
as possible. When the pupils gain a little 
confidence in their ability, four or five 
may be sent to the board at once. 

A similar plan may be used for speil- 
ing. The child sits as soon as he spells 
a word correctly and when all are seated 
the class stands again. At the close of 
the game each reports how many words 
he spelled.—D. H., Colorado. a 


Bits of Fun 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

‘*Our new teacher isareal swell,’’ said 
Sarah Ann, showing off before a small 
but admiring audience, ‘‘She wears punts 
with Cupid heels and cream puffs in her 
hair!’ 

‘*Suppose your father bought a coat for 
you, Isaac,’’ said Miss G., ‘‘and paid fif- 
teen dollars for it. Then, finding the 
coat too smali, he sold it again for ten 
dollars. How mucli did he lose?’’ 

“‘Nuthiul’’ replied Isaac, promptly. 
‘‘My father, he’s been in the clothing 
business all his life, and he don’t never 
get stuck !’’—M. E. J. New Jersey. 


An alert five year old boy was always 
much interested in watching his grand- 
father, a vestryman, take the offerings 
at church each Sunday. 

One morning he said to his teacher, 
‘*Miss A, when I get big lam going to 
buy a farm.’’ ‘‘But,’’ said Miss A, 
‘farms cost money, where will you get 
your money?’’ 

‘‘Of Grandpa B,’’ was the answer. 

‘‘Has Grandpa B money?’’ idly ques- 
tioned Miss A. 

‘‘Yes,’’ was the prompt retort, ‘‘le 
gets it down at church.’’—OBSERVER, 
New York. 
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Registered 
Ue Pan of. 


Trade-Mark on Every Package 


‘Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


—“H 


that thereareso many 


OF HIGH 
QUALITY 


. J § Absolutely pure, deli- 
cious and healthful 
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Laughlin 


Non Leakable—Self Filling 


Fountain Pen 


No Extensions to “‘remember”’ 
No Locks to “‘forget”’ 
The Pen without the trouble. 


Guaranteed absolutely non- 
leakabie—pen and feed kept 
moist and primed, insuring a 
free uniform flow of ink, in- 
stantly upon contact with 
writing sheet. — 


May be carried in any po- 
sition in pocket or bag with- 
out possibility of leaking or 
sweating. 


Every pen guaranteed satis- 
factory to the user—or money 
refunded—size illustrated in 
this advertisement 


$9.50 by maii 


—— prepaid 


to any address—plain Black, 
chased or mottled as desired. 


‘It is not necessary to write 
us a‘letter, simply enclose $2.50 
and a slip of paper contain- 
ing your name and address 
and we will mail the pen by 
return mail. 


Send us the name of your 
dealer, that you asked to show 
you a Laughlin Non-leakable 
Self-filling Fountain Pen, and 
we will send you free of 
charge one of our new Safety 
Pocket Fountain Pen Holders. 


It is not required that you 
purchase a pen to get  tliis 
Safety Holder, we simply 
want the names of dealers 
who do not handle this pen, 
that we may mail them our 
catalogue. Address 


Laughlin Mig. Co., 
822 Griswold Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. 








Geo, Kandoph 
Chester 


“Art of Writing” "°c" 
t 


E. 
in this work. the author of the ‘‘Get 
Rich-Quick-Wallingford Stories 
tells how to tell your story. whatever 
itis,ina way to get results. Booklet free on Te 
quest to any business man, lawyer, teacher, minister, 
reporter, sales manager, advertising man, story writer 
student or club woman. Write to-day. . 
Publishers Syndicate, Dept, N, Cimeinnat', 0. 
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Organs 


Tells About Most Remarkable 
Piano and Organ Offer Ever Made 


Cornish Pianos and Organs, famous through- 








out the world for purity of 

tone and exceptional lasting a 
qualities, are now sold at | 72°F ap 
the lowest prices ever quoted eal 








You can buy 
Direct from Factory at Factory Price 


Save from a third to a half what dealers charge, freight paid 
if you wish. Try the Cornish in your own home—if not 
absolutely satisfactory, return it to us within a year at our 
expense and your payments will be refunded with interest. 
Every Cornish Piano or Organ guaranteed for 25 years’ per- 
fect service, and you are fully protected by our guarantee in 
writing. You can take 4 years to pay. No more liberal 
offer of standard pianos and organs ever made. ‘This isa 
remarkable buying opportunity, 


oa GBftish 


“None Better in the World” 


—No matter what the price. Better 
instruments can’t be made. The 
material and workmanship in every 
Cornish instrument is perfect. The 
price is remarkably low when you 
buy direct from factory, the 
Cornish way, which eliminates 
the middleman. 


Cornish Perfection 
Backed by Over 
50 Years’ Experience 

Over 250,000 Cornish instru- 
ments ir use today, — 5,000 
unsolicited testimonials (re- 
gistered) from satisfied pur- 
chasers ir every -section of the 
world. Special terms and dis- 
counts to religious and charit- = 
able institutions, ° 


Free Book Explains 


Send For It 

> Our new Catalog is the 
handsomest piano and‘ 
organ book ever pub- 
lished—it contains proof 
of every reason for Cor- 
nish superiority. Sent 
FREE on request. Say 
whether you are in- 
terested in pianos or 
organs. Receipt of 
book means no obli- 
gation on your part, 
Write today. Please 
mention this paper. 


The Cornish 
Company 
Washington, N. J. 


for high grade instruments. 














HOW TO BUY AT FACTORY PRICES. 
You can get better than wholesale prices on:—Educae 
tional Scientjfic Apparatus for ail subjects, Laboratory 
Supplies, Milk and Cream Testers, Projection Lanterns, 


Microscopes, Magnifiers, Dissecting Instruments 
Weights& Measures, Balances, Rules, 
Protractors, Color Wheels and Discs 


Thermometers, Baro meters, Hygromet- 
ers, Tuning Forks, Pitch Pipes, Magnets, Batteries 
Electrie Bells, all kinds of Wire, Motors, Dynamos, 
Telegraph Instruments, Wireless Apparatus Chemical 
Glassware, etc., by sending for our illustrated Cat 
alogue containing over 1.400 articles for schoo! use, 
HICAGO APPARATUS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL, 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


YOU MAY BE ABLE TO WRITE A HIT 
Hundreds ot dollars have been made in successful 

songs. Send us your WORDS or MELODIES. Accept- 

ance guaranteed ifavailable. Washington only place tc 

secure copyright, 

H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., Desk 149, Washington, D. C. 


P=IBE A SALESMAN 
A 


Do you want a good position where 
you can earn from $1,000.00 to 
$5,000.00 a year and expenses? 


There are hundreds of such positions 
now open. No former experience as a 
required to get one of them. 

If you want to enter the world’s best 
ng sion our Free Employ- 
ment Bureau will assist you to secure 
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The National Education Associ- 
ation 
(Continued from page 27) 


nent of pedagogy and school hygiene at 
Clark university, speaking before the de- 
partment of school patrons. 
‘*There is need for teaching the sexual 
reproduction of animals without any 
reference to disease,’’ said Dr. Mary 
Blount. ‘‘The purpose of such teaching 
is educational; te take the subject out of 
the mist of ignorance, emotion, and 


| superstition, and put it in clear light 


where people can think about it sanely 
as they think about other natural phe- 
nomena, The subject should be a part 
of common one education, and as 
legitimate a subject for examination for 
teacher’s certificate as is digestion, or 
fresh air, or sanitary water supply. Boys 
and girls have responded with wholesome 
interest to the scientific teaching of the 
subject.’’ 

‘*The elementary school should en- 
courage in its pupils the development of 
vocational purpose in their efforts toward 
education,’’? said William T. Bawden, 
assistant dean at the University of Illinois 
engineering school. ‘‘ Further, the pupils 


| must be convinced that the school is able 
| to help them discover and define these 
| purposes, and that as soon as these pur- 


poses are defined in their own minds the 
school is prepared to offer definite assist- 
ance in. their realization. The schools 
should make the appeal to altruistic 
motives emphasizing the ideal of educa- 
tion for service.’’ 

Prof. Harry G. Paul of the University 
of Illinois criticised the too rigorous 
attention to usage in the instruction of 
English, speaking before the higher, 
normal, and secondary education depart- 
ments. ‘‘The child is presented with an 
idea, and told ‘This is usage ; take it and 
eat it,’’’ he said. ‘‘My daugiiter came 
to me one day and said: ‘Pa, are you 
not going to school today?’ -[ alinost 
wanted to take that child by her intel- 
lectual neck and shake a little limberness 
into her language. The student fre- 
quently supplies his theme as an over- 
worked housewife gets a meal when an 


unexpected guest is brought home by the | 


husband. She leaves her other work, 
picks this and that from the cupboard, 
and says: ‘I guess that will have to 
apy ~ 

Differences between the school garden 
of the city and country were pointed out 
by Van Evrie Kilpatrick, president of 
the School Garden association of America, 
speaking before the department of rural 
and agricultural education. ‘‘ Rural 
school gardens should aim to idealize 
farm work,’’ he said. ‘‘The school that 
educates the boy exclusively in the fine 
arts teaches him to look down on his 
birthright. Proper reforms would con- 
tribute to better agricultural farm 
methods. The city garden’s prime pur- 
pose is to get the child out of doors,’’ 


Art tor the Schoolroom 


The value of good pictures or fine stat- 
uary in the schoolroom as an educating 
and refining force is clearly recognized, 
and more and more are the ‘best schools 
adding these to their equipment. It is 
desirable that these be of high class, both 
in subject and style of reproduction. 

Fortunately there are houses which 
make a business of providing these, sat- 
isfactory in quality and 
price: The ° 


Education Company gives a large list of 
these, with such handsomely printed 
representations of many of the pictures 
and otlier objects as to make it a beau- 
tiful book of itself. This Company are 
dealers, rather than publishers, and thus 
have a wide scope for selection. Their 
pictures comprise a great variety of tlie 
very finest methods of reproduction. 
They also have a plan of Free Loan Ex- 
hibits, by which two hundred or so of 
their finest pictures are sent out, afford- 
ing communities the privilege of a real 
art exhibition, the proceeds of which 
can be devoted to the purchase of pictures 
or other objects from their catalogue. 
This method has embellished many a 
schoolroom without a tax upon school 
funds. 





I dare do all that may become a mau, 
Who dares do more is none.— Shakespeare. 





moderate in | 
Catalogue of Art for School | 
and Home,’’ issued by The Chicago Art | 
















Home Study Will AdvanceY ou 


To be effective it must be taken under competent direction, in charge of teachers trained 
especially for their duties and possessing thorough collegiate education, The Interstate 
School for fourteen years has maintained the highest educational standard of any corres- 
pondence school in the United States, and its energies have been directed almost entirely 
It has earned the enviable title of the TEACHER’S CORRE- 
Only one teacher in six 







to the interests of teachers. 
SPONDENCE SCHOOL. You need to advance iu your profession. 
is a Normal graduate; we can give you valuable and effective Normal training in our 
Normal Courses and in our Methods Courses, and help you to 


A Better School and a Better Salary 


Are these not 







than you have ever had before, with vastly improved working conditions, 
Determine now to get nearer the front rank. 





worth working for ? 


This Is The School For You 


twenty 





over 





Our diplomas are honored at face value in Universities, State Normal 


Schools and Colleges of high rank, a regognition earned by honest, painstaking, efficient 





You may notdesire such credits, 


their 





service, 

























but we ask you to note significance. 













You cauot afford to study with a schoo, DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
ee YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 

whose standard is below that of TH! ADORESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 

INTERSTATE; there is not another that NORMAL DEPT. - STRONG Reviews 







ONE OF MORE BRANCHES IN A COURSE 

Arithmetic 
Elementary Algebra 
Higher Algebra 
Bookkeeping 
Plane Geometry 
Grammar and Analysis 
Reading 
Composition and Rhetoric 

m. and Brit, Literature 
General History Physical Geography 
Music Elementary Agriculture 
Drawing Botany 

ACADEMIC DEPT. - EAcH SuBJECT Is A COURSE 
Arithmetic First Year Latin 
Elementary Grammar Second Year Latin 
English Grammar Practical Rhetoric 
Rhetoric and English 





Physics 

U. 8, History 

Civil Government 
Elementary Economics 
Pedagogics and Methods 
History of Education 
Educational Psychology 
Physiology and Hygiene 
Geography 


is up to our grade, 








your County 
It is 


teachers of 







Hiow 
hold better certificates 
help to 


many 







than yours? 










possible with our put yourself 









among those of highest grade. It wil; 






notcost you much to study with us; we 


will let you pay your tuition 









fee inreason- 











monthly iustallments, You sliould 
NOW 


Write your needs to-day. 


able 








consider your necessities for next 








year. 



























Composition Physica 
Elementary Agriculture Bota 
Algebra Ancient History 
INTERSTATE SCHOOL [=z Be 
SPECIAL COURSES United States Histor 
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Pharmacy 























Primary Methods Business 
Intermediate and Gram- Shorthand 
F O mar School Methods Typewriting 
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625-631 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
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Ask the man with whom you talk typewriters 
if he has a machine with 
Combination Column 
Selector and 
Paragrapher. 


If he has, then 
his typewriter 
isa VISIBLE 
MODEL 10 


mith Premier 


The Combination Column Selector and Paragrapher is the latest 
labor saving idea in typewnting. 

It saves 10 to 20 per cent. of the time and labor according to the 
nature of the work; and it does it in the simplest manner—by keyboard 
control of the carriage movements. 

The Smith Premier Typewriter, Model 10, has Fourteen new 
features—all of vital importance in producing the best and quickest work. 

Let us send you a Smith Premier catalog, descnbing them all. 













Smith Premier Department 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(INOORPORATED) 


New York and Everywhere 

























































A NEW 


, KALHRYN 
Normal and H 
A New tem of Physical Training for the Body. 


KATHRYN MURRAY SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Offers the Following Courses: 
PHYSICAL CULTURE FOR THE FACE, 


TR AINING FOR DEFE CTIVE | CHILDREN. 


KATHRYN MURRAY SYSTEM 
A NEW SYSTEM OF 
SYSTEM OF PHYSIC Al, 


Barmera: ongypemmmnne emer neem 7 


UNEXERCISED MUSCLES 
Every woman knows what Physical Culture does for the Body 


The effect of exercise upon a muscle must be the s 
Face or in the Body 

Che muscles of the body become we sak, flabby and inelastic from lack of proper exercise. 
poor circulation, the outline of the figure gone and ailments set ap. 
Scientific Course in Physical Training for the Body u nque ations ubly restores a normal and healthy condition, 
Lines and Saggings appear, the skin becomes 
Fine the Complexion. bi 4) and the © ontour ‘of the Fa-e and Youthful Expression qimnppene, 
for the FACE will remove the I 
Restore Contour and Youthful Expression, changing the Face to its 


uperfinous flesh or emaciation, 


Now the eer gg the Face become 


nent fhe 6) 
althy condition, 
20a Le w System of 
i proper saeguard ag 


ve in ty resting Booklet with “ 


Address KATHRYN MURRAY, 











EXERCISED MUSCLES 


same no matter whether the muscle be located in the 


URRAY SYSTEM of PHYSICAL CULTURE 


omplexion, 





A Complete Modern, Scientific Course for the correc- 
all Physical Defects; inclu dins r Develop me nt and Ret me ia 

Physical Invaluable for Children Defective, 
ins at ills thi it may cou 

. References and’ Testimonial mailed on application. 


417 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 














“Let 
All Sing” 


|in the sun, Little Nefa has been glad to 








7 School Music Books 

















oropening and « 

lerwenta careful te 
Phe result is that every song 
PUNES POR YE 


ent selections for ge 


>; MERRY 
evcel 
aud fulloflife while the music is cate 
MERRY MELODIES, 


new books gotten out, 


Mountain Home,’ ¢€ 


.50 per Dozen. 


copy today aud if you are nots 


PATRIOTIC SONGS, 


Phe contents compri 


“Marching Throw 


Camp Ground,” “The Star 
many Others, 48 poges subst: 


WEAVER’S SCHOOL 


} 


HAPPY DAYS. °°: 


AE 


Responsive Scripture 
1as heen tried and found good and singable. 
liowing sougs is, alone, 


If You Love Your Mothe 


All the Singers G 
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| to be away from the sun and its heat. 


Favorite Songs 


WITH WORDS AND MUSIC 
A Song Book For All Schools 
51 SONGS FOR 5c 


It contains the choicest and best collection 


| Her only home isa tent. This tent is 


| Cloth is stretched around the poles. 
| Nefa’s mother wove the cloth for the 


BIG VALUE 


It is just what vou want. 
of old favorite songs ever published, 
The following are the titles of some of them: 
, When the Swallows Homeward Fly, i 
, Blue Bells of Scotland, 


; goats. Ile takes the goats where they 
can find grass and water. 


a, My Ou Kentucky Home, 
* Bate Hymn of the Republic, F 
| av, There’s Musicin the 4 
the Cradle of the Deep, Robin Adair, and 29 others just as good, 
Phe complete collection bound in beautiful colored covers, 


Specimen Copy, 5 Cents 
price your school cannot afford to be without a song 
< Wwe will refund your money, 
There is very little water in the spring. 
Tomorrow they must hunt a new home. 





“Columbia, the Gem of the 
“Tlome Sweet Home,” 


and choice collection of Songs 
3e, Every song in the collection 
‘sown school before it was permitted to form a part of this 


SONGS, 
losing of se 
tin Mr, 


MODERN LADS AND LASSES 
», also for special days, 
*, harmonious and pleasing, 


—Popular new song hook, con 
The words are sensible, i 


by S.C, This book grows in popularity every year in spite of the 





Contains 55 Songs, 


STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS 


Seventy-two charming songs 





rhe I, i Little Pussy ; 
. Sev en xepee One; $ 
; The Way to School; 
The Piper’ 8 Son; ‘ 
Just the books you want to enliven 
$1.50 per dozen. 


your school work. 





On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each 
of any three of the above books you wish to examine. 








F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Dansville, New York 











tions, 





Government Positions 


A Civil Service Manval by Ewart, Field 
and Morrison prepares for the examina- 
_Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, 
M..A.’s, and Public Evening Rchepia, 
Three volumes with’ maps, $2.0 
250 page Home Study catalog free. Write ote. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE Sonoct, 
SPRINGFIELD, 











7 L. THOMPSON. DONS, 6 x Oe. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





Leaves from a Teacher’s Note 
Book 


(Continued frem page 24) 


For what is the cloth used? 

If we were to live in Arabia, what are 
some of the things we would have that 
we do not have in America? 

What are some of the things we would 
have to do withoutr 

Why would you rather live in America 
than in Arabia? 

What are the things that people must 
do without if they live in a dry country? 

This study demands thought on the 
part of the children. No teacher should 
undertake to teach it unless she can 
make the problem stated at the begin- 
ning, of vital interest to the child from 
the beginning to the close of the study. 

We will next, leading from this pro}- 
lem, take up a study of the date palm as 
a typical desert tree, and try to have the 
children solve the problem of why it is 
such, The following reading lesson can 
be put into the hands of the children. 

A THIRD GRADE READING LESSON—A 
HOME IN THE DESERT 
A, P 

The sun is setting. Nefa has come out 
of the tent and is playing in the sand. 
Nefa is a little Arabian girl. She lives 
in the desert. The day has been very 
hot. The sun has shone very brightly. 
Tlie yellow and white sand has glistened 


stay in the tent all day. She was glad 
Little Nefa has never lived in a house, 


made by sticking poles in the ground. 





tent. She wove it from goat’s hair. All | 
day Netfa’s father watches a flock of | 


Date palms grow all about the tent. 
Nefa loves these trees. Do they not give | 
her food every day? = [fas not her father 
made poles for the tent from the trunk of | 


the date palm? 


There isa spring of cool water near the | 
tent. Little Nefa thinks this is a good 


place for a home. 


Today, Nefa's father could find no 
green grass for the goats and camels. 


It is very beautiful in the desert to- 
night. The day has been very hot; but 
the night is cool. The stars are shining. 
Sometimes the mother tells Nefa wonder- | 
ful stories about the stars. Tonight she 
cannot Hsten. She must go to sleep 
early. In the morning long before day- | 
light, they must be going to a new 
home, 


ad. 


Soon the family are fast asleep on 
their mats. They have no beds. A cur- 
tain isstretched across the middle of the 
tent. Nefa and her mother sleep in one 
part of the tent. Her father and his 
servants sleep in the other part. Nefa's 
father has heard where there is plenty of | 
grass. Ile has heard of a place where 
there is plenty of water. It will take five 
days to go tothe new home. For days 
they wil] see nothing but piles of sand 
all about them. Sometimes they will | 
see sharp bare rocks. They must take 
food and water for the journey. 

Karly the next morning, they roll the 
tent. Nefa helps to pack the food in 
bags. They have made these bags of 
cainel’s skin. They pour water into big 
baves. These bags are made of camel's 
skin, too. The camels kneel down. 
Nefa's father and his servants strap the 
big bags on the camel's backs. 


{t would take us many days to get | 
ready to go to a new home, It takes | 
only an hour for this Arabian family to | 


get ready. Little Nefa is not sad be- 
cause she is leaving her old home. She 
has moved many times. She claps her 
hands. She scarcely cau wait for the 
camel to kneel down. At last they are 
seated on the camels. They are ready 
for their long journey. 





There is something that is stronger 
than words, deeper than tears, more beau- 
tiful than wisdom. It is hope. Never 
give up.—Zdgar W. Work, 


September 1912 


ARMS 


INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 
THE MOST P 
DELICATE SKIN 





N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture 
was accidentally spilled on the_back of the 
hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- 
covered that the hair was completely removed. 

We named t:.e new discovery MODENE. It is ab- 
solutely harmless, but works sure resulta. Apply 
for a few minutes and the hair disappears as if by 
magic. IT CANNOT FAIL. If the growth be light, 
one application will remove it; the heavy growth 
such as the beurd or growthon’ moles,may recuire 
two or or more applications,and without ‘slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever 
afterward. Modene supersedes electrol sis. 

Used by people of refinement, and recom- 
‘mended by all who have tested its merits. 


Modene is for sale in nearly all drug and de- 
partment stores. If yourdealer cannot supply 
you, we will send by mail insafety mailing cases 
(securely sealed) on receipt of $1.00 per bottle, 

MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT, $12, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
Every Bottle Guaranteed 
L RB We offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury. 


















FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 
Weddings #3" ssenict 


Visiting—100 for 50 cents. 50 for 35 cents. 
Card Professional—100 for 75 cents. 50 for 50c, 
Business—100 for $1.00. 50 for 75 cents. 
Send for samples and prices of our new 
line of Graduation Invitations and Cards. 
Can not tell them _from Steel Plate. Cost leas 
thae half. Address: ’ 
7, A. Owen Publishing Co.. Dansville, N. Y. 







































It enables you to see objects miles 
away. Vacationists can multiply 
their joys with it; it brings the 
country around right up to their 
eyes. You can watch incoming 
or passing ships—see men on 
board. For farmers and 
ranchmen it is an absolute 
necessity, they can keep 
their eyes on their 
cattle, horses or men 
when far out in 
the fields. 











































For studying celestial 
phenomena, particularly 
the recurring sun_ spots, this 
solar eyepiece willallow aeareful stud: 
of Old Sol and solar eclipses, This 
attachment alone is worth more than 
the entire price to ~~ cyt ppeenacere 

in this science. Free with 


EXCELSIOR 
TELESCOPE 


Eyepiece of telescope can be used as @ 
Fre tn Spo to detect insects or germs 
lants or vegetables, 
he Excelsior Telescope is made by 
one of the largest manufacturers in 
Europe. Thelensesare carefully ground 
and correctly adjusted by experts. 
is brass bound, and besides the solar 
eyepiece, has a "prass dust cover at the 
end. Closed, the telescope is 12 inches, 
and hasacircunferenceof5 ¥ inches. It 
opens over 34 feet longin five sections, 
Telescopes of this size usually cost $5.00 
to $8.00—even without a solar eyepiece, 
For $1.00 you can now have a telescope with 
these advantages, 
COULD SEE SUN SPOTS 
Rutland, i | Feb, 16th, 1910 
Telescope arrived O. kK. { have seen the 
spots on the sun for the first time in my life, 
Dan C, Safford, Rutland, Vt. 
COULD COUNT WINDOWS AND TELL COLORS 
SEVEN MILES AWAY 
Newark, Ml., Feb, 9th, 1911 
There is @ large farm seven miles from 
where I live and I can count the windowa 
and tell its color. Leslie Scofield, 
At 10 miles distance could see 
objects invisible to the naked 
eye. J. Lewis W! 
Platteville, 
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8. N. ays: 
“Worth many times taten” 
E.G. Patton, Kansas City, Kan., 
Bays: “Couldcount cattle twenty 
miles away.” 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back, Send us your dollar by regis- 
tered fetter, postal money order, or 
bank draft to our order, today. We send 
the telescope by mail or express insured 
for 20 cents extra, 

* Our Iustrated Bargain a a sent 

Sree with each telescope 


KIRTLAND BROS. & CO. 


DEPT.1,R , £6 OHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORE 
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$5 $2 
Prizes For 
School Children 


For the best two essays on their 
new lecture, “The Dawn of 
Plenty,” the I H C Service 
Bureau offers prizes to pupils of 
the public schools in every com- 
munity in which the lecture is 
given. 


First Prize - $5 
Second Prize-$2 


“The Dawn of Plenty” is the 
story of the greatest forward 
step in American progress. It 
is interesting to merchant and 
shopman, townsman and coun- 
try dweller, philosopher, litter- 
ateur, and to the plain man of 
the world. 








Illustrated with still and motion 
pictures, colored views, and 
novel effects. Write for circular. 


IHC Service Bureau 
814 Harvester Bldg., Chicago 














GOVERNMENT 


a § POSITIONS 
C4 45,837 
2. APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil 
~ervice places during the 
pust year. Excellent 
chances for appointment 
this year. No influence of any 
kind required. Only a common 
school education is necessary. 
These are excellent positions for 
youss people. For 13 years we 

ave made a specialty of training 







people by mail for these examina- 
tions, andso successful have we 
been that thousands whom we 
have instructed are now in the 
Government Service at salaries 
from $840 to $1,800 per year. 

Our Civil Service announce- 
ments contain letters from over 
600 persons who state that they 
owe their positions to our courses 
oftraining. Do not attempt any 
Government examination without 
seeing our Civil Service announce- 
ment containing dates, salaries 
paid, places for holding the ex- 
aminations, and questions re- 
cently used by the Civil Service 

mmission, 

Yre also have the following de- 
partments which give excellent 
courses ; 

& | Law, Normal, Stenography, 
Bookkeeping, Literature, Journalism, Penman- 
ship, Letter Writing and Agriculture. 

The Law Department isin charge of Hon. Chas, A. 
Ray, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 

Write at once for one of our catalogues, It will be 
sent free, 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 


Ladics embed 


“ Money for Your Spare Time A, 
We require ladies to co-operate with us in 
securing orders for finest New York cus- 
tom tailored suits and coats. Our new 
selling method and co-operative plan will 
make you independent. We sell from 
factory to wearer at factory prices, and 
allow liberal, quickly earned profits. Big Style Book 
—50 sample fabrics, and complete outfit free. Get your 
next coat and suit tailored to your measure and let us 
start you on our co-operative profit-sharing plan. No 
expense or experience necessary. Write for particulars. 


mi New YorkGarmentCo., Inc., 1184 Broadway,N.Y. Gy 


, INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS, ETC. 
Wedding sircaeter atm. 
tt Engraving Co., 1021 Chestnut S ‘Philadelphia, Pa 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Physical Efficiency in School 
Children 
(Continued from page 2?) 


worked and played with his fellows, 
has hands clean enough to carry the bread 
to his mouth at lunch with perfect safety. 





Yet what per cent of our school children 
have formed the habit of washing the 
hands before eating. I recently met ina 


sewing. Her girls might have followed 
her example safely in all respects save 
one. Every nail on her ten fingers had 
been chewed off until the teeth could 
find nothing more to bite. What revela- 
tions would be made if a method could 
be devised by which we could compute 
the loss in pliysical efficiency occasioned 














| dren had been phenomenal since the wor 


by eating finger nails and incidentally 
devouring millions of bacteria that ad- 
here to the finger tips. Bacteria from 
dirty blackboards, dirty floors, dirty 
sinks and water closets are also very 
detrimental to my one hundred per cent 
physically efficient child. 

And now I wish to say a word about 
the physician’s examinations, so common 
in our schools. 


Very often the parent | 


To give you some idea of the sane 
character of these publications, let me 
discuss briefly the last. The author, H. 
Sterling Pomeroy, A. M., M. D., begins 
by showing that tobacco. has no food 
properties. He quotes from eminent 
physicians at home and abroad to prove 
the injurious effects cf the cigarette 
habit on the growing boy. He gives 





Chicago school a magnificent teacher. of | 


| the 


sees nothing alarming in the physician's | 


report and absolutely nothing is done to 
remedy the evil. Houston, Texas, has a 
trained nurse paid by the scliool board 
who spends all her time visiting parents 
and educating them to appreciate the 
need of acting on the physician’s advice. 
A principal from that city told me the 


growth in physical efficiency of her chil- | 


] 


K 


of this good nurse began. J. D. Rocke- 


feller, you will remember, gave a million | 


dollars to eradicate hook worm from the 
South. To make the test the teacher 
must submit to the physician a bit of the 
human excrement of each child. The 
work of the teacher is most trying, espec- 
ially is it true when so little good comes 
of it. I knew a school intimately in 
which twenty-five per cent of the chil- 


dren had hook worm, The cases were 
reported to the parents. Free medical 
treatment was offered. No sickness fol- 


lows. Only the abstaining from certain 
foods for a certain length of time is re- 
quired. Not one per cent of the parents 
availed themselves of this opportunity. 
Yet the disease, if allowed to run, will 
ultimately reduce the physical and men- 
tal efficiency of the ciiild almost to zero. 
If we would have the one hundred per 
cent physically efficient child we must 
educate the parents of our school chil- 
dren. Gary, Indiana, has a man physician 
and a woman pliysician who devote all 
their time to keeping the school children 
of that city well. I think you will agree 
that if they succeed the Board can well 
afford to pay tlieir salaries. Superin- 
tendent Wirt tells of many children who 
are ill when they enter the Gary schools, 
do full work, and grow strong and well 
while doing it. How many of our men 
and women of today will tell of faulty 
school training by reason of ill health. 
How fine to know that there is actually 
a place where il] children can be sent to 
school to get well. We cannot all have 
physicians hired by the school board. 
Some may be able to have a trained 
nurse. All can make the conditions 
under which the child works thoroughly 
sanitary. All can do something to edu- 
cate parents. The Health-Educational 
League, 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
has published some pamphlets on health 
that would do much to enlighten parents. 
Their ‘‘Booklets’’ are very inexpensive 
(three to eight cents eacli) and also very 
well written. Most of them are from the 
pen of noted physicians, These ‘‘ Book- 
lets’? might well form the material for a 
parents’ health club, A few of the topics 
treated will show the importance of the 
field they discuss. ‘‘ Milk, ‘‘Colds and 
their Prevention,’’ ‘‘ Healthful Homes,”’ 
‘*The Plague of Mosquitoes and Flies,’’ 
‘*Sexual Hygiene’ ‘‘ Wastes and their 
Disposal,’’ ‘‘The Observance of Health 
Day at’ School,’’ ‘‘The Boy and thie 
Cigarette.’’ 





many tests made in the first colleges of 
our land on tobacco users and non-tobacco 
users, always showing the average to be 
to the advantage of the non-tobacco user 
in size, lung capacity .and scholarship. 
He quotes from the Chicago Chronicle 
the experiences of a boy who tried in 
one day at fourteen places for office work 
and was turned down every time because 
of a certain yellow stain that ran along 
inside of the forefinger of the left 
hand as far as the second joint. The fol- 
lowing very convincing table he quotes 
from the report of ten New York school 
teachers, each of whom was asked to re- 
port on two boys chosen at random, one 
a cigarette smoker the other a non-cigar- 
ette smoker. Ten of each sort were thus 
reported on and ten different teachers 
reported. 


SMOKERS NON-SMOKERS 
1. Nervous 14 1 
2. Impaired hearing 13 I 
3. Poor memory 12 i 
4. Bad manners 16 2 
5. Low deportment 13 i 


6. Poor physical 


condition 12 2 
7. Street loafers 16 
8. Out niglits 15 oO 
g. Careless in dress 12 4 
Io. Not neat and 

clean 12 I 
11, Older than the 

average in thie 

grade 1g 2 
12, Untruthful 9 oO 


13. Slow thinkers 
14. Failed of pro- 
motion 
Such tables as this will help parents 
decide whether or not they wiil permit 
their boys to use cigarettes, When 
parents, teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents, health officials, women’s clubs, 
sckool board, welfare workers and min- 
isters all join hands to produce one hun- 
dred per cent pliysically efficient school 
children, the first great step will have 
been taken toward bringing the Kingdom 
of Heaven among men. When the great 
steel industries located on the sand dunes 
where Gary now stands they set as their 
goal one hundred per cent efficiency in 
their plants andin their workmen. Shall 
we who deal with the sons and daughters 
of the living God instead of steel be 
content with less than one hundred per 

cent efficiency? 


Ig 3 


79 times 2 limes 


Questions for Teachers 


We are advised that a school superin- 
tendent in Kansas has prepared a set of 
questions for examination of teachers, 
among which are the following: 

‘Vou can frequently see a white horse ; 
why do you never see a white colt?’’ 

‘*Why does a horse eat grass backward 
and a cow forward?’’ 

‘‘Why does a hop vine wind one way 
and a bean vine another?”’ 

‘‘Why does a horse tethered 
rope always unravel it, while a 
twists it into knots?”’ 

‘What is the length of a flour barrel?’’ 


with a 
cow 
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Every § 
Where 


Should Have a Philipsbern 
| Twentieth Anniversary Catalog 9 


From Washington to Florida--from Cali- § 
fornia to Maine—we want Everywoman— §& 
Everywhere to have a copy of our great 
f3 20th Anniversary Style Book. We have 
bi laid aside one million Style Books for one 

million women of style. 


© One Copy is Reserved for You— 
Hy Send Your Request for It Today |) 


ki Many garments and acessories are priced /& 
BS | regardless of profit, in order to fittingly ex- 
| press our appreciation to our many cus- 
tomers and friends, 
We Pay Postage or Expressage 
To All Parts of the World 


The demand for this Catalog will be tremendous 
—Write For Your Free Copy Today, Ask jor 
No. 219. If you wish to see sumples of yourfavor- § 
ite materials, state fabrics and shades you prefer 


| PS) bf 8)? 


B<cGheOuter,Carnient Housed ¥ 
DP-AMAWADAMS ST. CHICAGO 


SOCIAL WORK 


AS A PROFESSION 
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‘*What animals have no upper teeth | 


and whiy?’’ 


‘‘What is the difference in rising from 


a recumbent position between a horse and 


a cow?’’ —Exchange. 





Try Murine Eye Remedy 


a i i 
hen NoSmarting—Feels Fine— Acts Quickly. 
Try it for Red, Weak, Wavery Eyes and 


Yo ur Granulated Eyelids, Illustrated Book 
in each Package. MURINE is com- 
Eyes 


pounded by our Oculists—not a‘ Patent 

Medicine” but used in successful Physi- 

d cians’ Practice for many years. Now 

e e dedicated to the Public and sold by 
Druggists at 25c-50e per bottle. Murine 

Gare Eye Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c-i0c. 
omens MUP ne Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 





Every teacher should have, 
- Every Day Plans (3 Vol. Set) $1.00 
The Year’s Entertainments (10 Vol Set) $1.00 
Seeley’s Question Book $1.00 
Your choice of above with either Normal Instructor or Primary Plans One Year 
$1.90, together with a copy of our new 320 page cloth bound book, Practical 


Selections. 


You should keep this offer in mind when renewing your subscription. 





Is not only intensely interesting. but profitable. 
Experts are in demand by institutions, city, county, 
and state governments, Instruction includes Char- 
ities and Correction, Child Caring, Playgrounds, 
Civic Improvement, Surveys of Social Conditions, 
Neighborhood work of Settlements, Churches, Fac-' 
tory welfare. Lectures by specialists of National rep- 
utation ; Supervised field work ; Tours of inspection, 

12 COURSES, SINGLE COURSE $12.50 
DIPLOMA COURSE $75 

Graham Taylor, Pres. Julia C. Lathrop, Vice-Pres. - 
8, P. Breckinridge, Director of Social Investigation. 
luth year opens Oct, Ist. Year book on application, 


| CHICAGO SCHOOL of CIVICS and PHILANTHROPY 


31 West Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


IROOM 
Steel Fens } 


250 Styles 









The name 
“Esterbrook” 
stands for all that 
is best in pens. 
The standard 
of the world. 
All styles— 
fine, medium 
and broad points. 











Ask your stationer. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 
95 John Street, New York 
Works: Camden, N. J. 



















































































Waar wouserr3: 7 
This is the largest and best selected series of Five Cent Books published. New titles continually being added. Each of these books contains 32 or more pages, bound in 
strong enameled paper covers, in assorted colors, with different and attractive designs. They are made up of Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Inaustries 
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177 Legends 
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Nature 
49 
51 Story of } 
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“ ee | 
and Literature. 


their own, or a small amount raised by entertainment or other means will supply a variety of fresh and attractive reading for a long time. 
will find your course of study greatly enriched and the interest in ali your grades increased. Fifty New Titles in this list. 


First Year 


6 Little Re« 


y ot Wool Vays 


the Poets 


New Home, (Vos, / 





53 Adventures of a 


25 Browning's Poems, 


FIRST YEAR 


Fables and Myths 


6 Fairy Stories of the Moon.— 
27 Aisop’s Fables—Part I—Acites 


Ivths—Bush 
lales— 7aylor 
hs—Rerter 


has been made up. 


Classics and Supplementary Readers for All Grades: 


All educators are agreed that it is of the very greatest benefit in our schools to furnish the classes with plenty of good 
reading—that which is interesting, instructive and of high literary quality. 
desirable to develop a taste for good reading as well as in the more advanced grades where definite study of literature is re- 
quired. It is to provide such reading in convenient and inexpensive form that THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 
it contains, in addition to many standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared 
| for the various grades by writers who understand intimately the needs of the schoolroom and who are particularly 

well qualified to provide for those needs. 


The Instructor Literature Series 


COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 


It is necessary in the lower grades where it is 
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of Glass—//anson 


220 Story of Ch 
Hushowe 
THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
47 Greek Myth8—A'agensmith 
1o2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
Reiter 
146 Sieeping Beanty and Other 
Stories 


Rhineland 


avue 


Water 






Selected poems, with notes and out- 


THE LIST BY NUMBER AND TITLE—CLASSIFIED AND GRADED 


135 Little People of the!Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 


203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 


board—Part I. 
the Teacup 
137 Aunt Martha’s 
board—Part II. 
Coffee and Salt 
338 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 

board—Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 
History and Biography 
4 Story of Washington—Reiter 
7 Story of Longfellow—McCa/e 
21 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
44 Famous Karly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Pash 
* Story of Columbus— 1WeCale 
Story of Whittier—J/cCate 
Story ofLouise M, Alcott—Push 
Story of Alice and Phoebe Cary 
5) Story of the Boston Tea Party 
ij? Story of Franklin—/u77 
60 Children of the Northland— 
Bush 
62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Phiiip- 
pines)—Mclee 
64 Child Life im the Colonies I 
(New Aimsterdam)— Bakes 
65 Child Life in the Colonies 
II (Penusylvania)—Pakes 
66 Child Life in the Colonies -ITT 
(Virginia)—Aaker 


Story of Tea and 


Corner Cup- 
Story of Sugar, 


wn 


‘x 


68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Kthan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)— McCabe 


fg Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia )—A/cCahe 


70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
MeCal 


91 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
ra, 4th and sth Grades) 
167 Famous Artists l—Landseer ans 
Bouhenr— Petticr ex 
Literature 
C) The Story of 


Lush 


Robinson Crusoe 


Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
io 

Poems Worth Knowing— Book 

I—Pronatv—/aren 


FOURTH YEAR 
Nature 
5 Story of Coal—Ai- Aane 
6 Story of Wheat—//al/faa 
“>? Story of Cotton—A) own 


“S$ Stories of the Backwoods 
Reites 
134 Conquests of Little Plant People 
Chas 


136 Peeps into Bird Nooks—I 
ist Stories of the Stars—I/cFre 
205 Kyes and No Kyes and 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
5 Story of Lincoln—Aezter 
56 Indian Children Tales—Rush 
"9 A Little New England Viking 
—Raker 
SI Story of DeSoto—Hatfeld 
82 Story of Daniel Boone—Rester 
83 Story of Printing—McCabe 
84 Story of David Crockett—ARertes 


The 


and stories of, 
354 Cricket on the Hearth. 


° 


1ime@S LOK SLUGY. ..cccecsecedeeeeeeereneee Besreecrces ee eeeeeeeesenes 
256 Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems with introduction, 350 Hiawatha. 
notes and Outlines for Study.....seccseeeeeees cesccescesereccseees AOC | 


85 Story of Patrick Henry—Z7t//e- 
field 

86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—/far7s 

87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison)—Far7s 

88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Aush 

89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 

178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 

182 Story of Joan of Arc 

Literature 


go Selections from Longfellow—I 
(Village Blacksmith, Children’s 
Hour, and other poems) 

gt Story of Kugene Field—McCabe 

195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 

2o1 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Cavzol/, 

202 Alice's Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—¢ avvoll 

207 Famous Artists IIl—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 

111 Water Babies (Abridged) 
Aingsley 

35 Goody Two Shoes 

g5 Japanese Myths and Legends 
AN hee 

102 Stories from the Old Testament 
— Mckee 


FIFTH YEAR 
Nature 

g2 Animal Life in the Sea—Alc Fee 

03 Story of Silk—Arown 

o4 Story of Sugar—Rester 

jo What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—frown 

139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 

210 Snowdrops and  Crocuses— 
Mann 


History and Biography 
16 Explorations of the Northwest 
so Story ot the Cabots—McRride 
g7 Story of the Norsemen—/anson 
ys Story of Nathan Hale—AMcCabe 
yg Story of Jefferson —AMcCale 
ioo Story of Bryant—McFee 
101 Story of Robert E.Lee—McKane 
io5 Story of Canada— Douglas 
106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
107 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son—PRush 
141 Story of Grant—McKane 
144 Story of Steam—McCadbe 
145 Story of McKinley—A/cAride 
179 Story of the Flag—Aaker 
igo Story of Father Hennepin— 
McBride 
191 Story of LaSalle—AfcRride 
iss Story of the First Crusade 
Mead 
217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
Mc Fee 
218 Story of Peter Cooper—Mc Fre 
lio Story of Hawthorne—Mcsee 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Giames 


Literature 
8 King of 
Ruskin 
9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 

108 History in Verse (Sheridan's 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Bine and the Gray, etc.) 

180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lew7s 


the Golden River 


Annotated Classics and Supplementary Readers 


250 Evangeline. Longfellow. With biographical sketch, histor- | 257 Sohraband Rustum. Arnold. With introduction, notes 
ical introduction, Oral and written exercises, and explanatory and outlines for study........+. eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeneseeees 1 
NOUS... eeeeeees Sea Rees OESST PARRDSAP.S 36 Ch EEEN ©8485 52585 ROR BASE 10¢ | 953 The Children’s Poet. A study of Longfellow’s poetry for 

251 Courtship of Miles Standish, Longfellow. With intro- | children of the primary grades, with explanations, language 
NE MORNE 55 nccctsiaens )vebsedctevedbcchead pebedehansence 1 | exercises, Outlines, written and oral work, with 

252 Visionoft Sir Launfal, Lowell. Biographical sketch, intro- poems, By Lillie Faris, Ohio Teachers College, —t “ 
duction, Botes, Guestions and Outlines for study..........e000es 10c | ODIO. ccccocvecvecccsccicccvevcccovecsesovesoseccencccccveedecsevceee 

233 Enoch Arden. Tennyson. Biographical sketch, introduc. | 259 A Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens. Complete.........10¢ 
tion, explanatory notes, outlines for study and questions,...... 1 | 260 Familiar Legends, Inez N. McFee. 

234 Great Stone Face, Hawthorne. Biographical sketch- intro- | retold for YOUNG POOPle.....scseeeeseeseecesreeseereeces 
duction, notes, questions and ontlines for study ..........e00e0ee 10c | 261 Some Water Birds, Inez N. McFee. 


Longfellow. With introduction, notesand vo- 


CADUIATY...c0rcices cccecccccccccepoceseccdecccscscovcseseesocoes 


F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
A 
HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


A book of old -_, 


Description, habits 


for Fourth to Sixth grades..... Veet 
Chas. Dickens. Complete......10¢ 


183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 

184 The Nurnberg Stove — De la 
Ramee 

186 Heroes from King Arthur— 

194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected’ 

199 Jackanapes—Lwing 

200 The Child of Urbino—De la 
Ramee 

208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections— 
Keary 

212 Stories from Robin Hood—fush 

234 Poems Worth Knowing--Book 
Il—Intermediate—/axron 


SIXTH YEAR 
Nature 
log Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, ete.)—J/chee 
Geography 
114 Great Kuropean Cities—I (T,on- 
don and Paris)--Bush 
115 Great European — Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Aush 
168 Great European Cities—IIT 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 
History and Biography 
116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, ‘she 
Black Frince)—Aush 
117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
ifo Heroes of the Revolution— 
~ Tristram 
163 Stories of Courage— Bush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay— 
Tiistvam 
188 Story of Napoleon—Fush 
189 Stories of Heroisin—Aush 
197 Story of Lafayette— Push 
ig8 Story of ‘Roger Williams— 
Leighton 
209 Lewis and Clark Expedition— 
Herndon 
219 Story of lowa—McFee 
224 Story of William Tell—//allock 
226 Story of Illinois—Smsth 
Literature 
10 The Snow Image—//awthoi ne 
11 Rip Van Winkle—/iz ing 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow— 
/vinge 
22 Rab’and His Friends—Aicwn 
#24 Three Golden Apples— //aw- 
thoine 
425 The Miraculous Pitcher—Havw- 
thorne 
26 The Minotaur—//awthorne 
lig Bryant’s ‘Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 
120 Selections from Longfellow--II 
(Paul Revere’s Ride, The Skele- 
ton in Armor, and other poems) 
121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 
122 ‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 
Browning 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastroplie, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. The Story of Theseus 
225 Tennyson’s Poems—Selected 
For various grades 
229 Responsive Bible Readings— 
Zeller 


and 


Order by number. Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. Twelve or more copies sent prepaid at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 
INTRODUCTION OFFER: - We do not send out free samples, but for 25 cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any five of these Classies with the understanding that if they are not found 
satisfactory they may be returned at once and your 25 cents will be refunded, pilus postage for their return. 


You can have a new fresh book for your children, as often as needed. Where school authorities will not provide them, children are anxious to provide 


By the use of these books you 


SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
14 Evangeline—Long fellow 
*15 Snowbound—Waziltier 
20 The Great Stone Face,Rill from 
the Town Pump—Hawthorne 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, and 
other poems) 
124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats ‘ 
125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 
147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—//a/lock 
*149 Man Without a Country, The 
Hale 
ig2 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 


193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book" 


—/hvin 

ig6 The Gray 
thoine 

213 Poems 
Selected 

216 Lamb’s Tales 
peare—Selected 

221 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Gvames 

238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
Part I 

239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
Part II 


EIGHTH YEAR 


Literature 
17 Enoch Arden— 7ennvson 
*18 Vision of Sir Launtal—Lowel] 
419 Cotter’s Saturday Night-—Purns 
23 The Deserted Village — Gold- 
smith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
128 Speeches ot Lincoln 
129 Julius Cvesar—Selections 
130 Henry the VIII—Selections 
131 Macbeth—Selections 


Champion — /law- 
of Thomas Moore— 


from Shakes- 


+142 Scott’s Lady of the Take—- 
Canto I 
*154 Scott’s. Lady of the Lake— 


Canto II 

143 Building of the Ship and othe 
Poems—Long fellox . 

148 Heratius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 

*iso Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jetfer- 
son Oration—J/i edster 

151 Gold Bug, ‘The—/oe 

*153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—By70n 

*155 Rhoecus and 
OE 

156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biograp:y 
and selected poems—Link : 

#158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers 

169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Swiith 

170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected poems—Link 

215 Life of Samuel Johnson —, 
Macaulay 

221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison 

237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Sco// 
Introduction and Canto I 

* These have biographical sketch 

of author, wtth introduction or 

explanatcry notes, 


Other Poems— 


In addition to the Five-Cent hooks given above the Instructor Series in- 


various grades, 


essor of English 
selected and introduction, 
questions for study; 


...100 for class study. 





Supervising Editor. 


| 352 Milton’s Minor Poems. 
Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper of the Murray 
F. Tuley High School, Chicago. 
Literature, 
College, Supervising Editor. 
with numerous explanatory 
critical comments and pronouncing 
vocabulary Of proper DAMES......+seeereseeeeeree 


353 Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographical sketch, numerous notes, 
questions for study on each chapter, critical comments and 
bibliography, making it the most complete edition published . 

Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal 

College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. Blaisdell, professor of 

English Literature, Michigan State Agricultural College, 

238 pages. 


cludes the following titles, “Most of these are carefully edited by capable 
teachers of English, with Introduction. 
noted, They are thoroughly adapted for class use and study as needed in 
Prices are given after each book. 


Notes and Outlines for Study as 


(L’Allegra, Il Penseroso, Comus, 


Thomas C. Blaisdell, Prot- 
Michigan State Agricultural 
Contains biographical sketch 
notes and 


caovspent? eee 


PRPOP. 02006 secvccccceccce ses QOe 





In Cloth binding........csccccsccsseccsevcccccceecrevseseeessss tbe 





Order From Most 
Convenient Point 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Power of Beauty 

All the: world bows before a woman’s 
beauty. Empires have been destroyed, 
kings have forsaken their crowns, and 
deadly wars have been waged, all for the 
sake of a lady’s smile. Since the be- 
ginning of time woman and her beauty 
has been the subtle power ‘‘that made 
the world go round’’ and it is no less 
true today. Men fight the incessant 
battle of commercialism, uot to satisfy a 
selfish ambition, but to lay a greater lom- 
age at a lady’s feet. It is woman’s 
beauty that rules the world. 

It is woman’s divine right to be beau- 
tiful. Nature intended her to have a 
clear complexion, bright eyes, sparkling 
with the joy of life, and a beautiful well- 
rounded figure telling the story of per- 
fect health.. And if she not ali 
these requisites, she has disobeyed tliose 
sacred laws that nature has set up. A 
muddy complexion dotted with pimples 
or blackheads is not what Dame Nature 
intended you to have, but if you have it 
she will go more than half way to make 
you heautiful. Listen! I will tell you 
of a wonderful little iustrument that will 
help nature in the work of restoring your 
beautiful clear complexion, makiug your 
eves sparkle with girlish joy and waking 
your figure gracefully rounded, 

This little instrument called an 
‘*Hlectric Vibrator.’' Doubtless you 
have heard that it can accomplish won- 
ders in relieving pains of almost every 
description, but unfortunately very little 
has been told about its great value asa 


has 


is 


| beauty restorer and as a beauty maker, 


its resisting power, mak- | 


ing the face less suscept- 
ible to the ravages of sun 
aud wind, whether late 
Summer or early Fall. 


Ingram's 


Milkweed Cream 


Apply Milkweed Cream 
gently — without 
twice a day. It gives your 
skin power to resist flabbi- 
ness, and the lines of time. 
It protects against rough 
winds, redness, freckles and 
sunburn, Price, 50 cents and 
$1.00. 


Preserves Good Complexions 
—Improves Bad Complexions 











A Personal Test 


Let us prove to you the value of 
Ingram’s Toilet Specialties. Write 
us the name and address of your 
druggist and we will send you 
FREE, through him, a box of as- 
sorted samples of our toilet essen- 
tials. Or, enclose ten ce.its, and we 
will mail the samples direct to you. 
Address 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 


65 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
: Windsor, Ont, 





‘ " | It works on the same principal as a mas- 
the skin softness and 
Y whitens it and increases | 


sage, but its alternating compressions and 
relaxations are so multitudinous, and di- 


rected in so many directions that it is 
vastly superior, It is man’s improve- 
ment. on wnature’s° own remedy. A 


Twentieth Century massage is as superior 
to the old-fashioned haud massage as an 
incandescent lamp is toacandle. The 
primary effect of vibration is to stimu- 
late the circulation. As we all know, a 
perfect circulation nearly always means 
perfect health, so you can see that with 
a vibrator inthe home one can save 
many a dollar. that would otherwise go to 
pay the doctor. By a continuous num- 
ber of vibrations every second, the blood 
is forced through the arteries veins and 


‘capillaries in the part under treatment. 


| Tlie blood is the great purifier as well as 





‘ | the life giver and when it is forced 
rubbing — | 


through the offending part you can readily 
see that it will not be long before a uor- 
mal condition will be regained. 

To drive blackheads away forever you 
cannot do better than to run a vibrator 
hither and thither over your face for ten 
minutes daily, and your skin is painted a 
rosy red and the lazy pores are working 
overtime. The lazy pores are the cause 
of the trouble and the vibrator will in- 
still new life and vigor into everyone so 


that it will do its work. It is best, before 
you apply the vibrator to cover your face 
with some good massage cream, as it is 
of great assistance in freeing the pores of 
their unsightly contents. 

For the woman who is distressed by 
having her face or with 
pimples the little vibrator is a salvation. 
By applying the little instrument to the 
affected parts tlie blood is caused to cir- 
culate rapidly, and so the poisonous de- 
posits are carried away and the skin left 
pure and white. And again, when it is 
applied to the stomach, hips, back and 


body dotted 





breast it is an almost certain relief for | 
constipation, which is the chief cause for | 
blotchy unsightly skins. 

Asa flesh reducer the vibrator has been 
heralded as the greatest discovery of the 
If are afflicted with a double 
chin and are tired of trying any number | 
of methods to rid yourself of it, just try | 
the vibrator and see how quickly it will | 
disappear. The treatment can be given 
to any fleshy part of the body with re- | 
markable success, so you see there is no | 
excuse for your tolerating puffy cheeks, a 
pudgy nose or unwieldy hips. 

Stout women are not the only ones who 
can beautify themselves with this vibra- | 
tion treatment. | 


age. you 


The slender woman too | 
can adapt it to her needs and secure re- | 
sults just as satisfactory as ler stout sister. 
There is no need of auy woman being flat- 
chested or ashamed of her figure in this | 
day and age when the wonderful powers | 
of the vibrator are known. Unfortunately, 

many have the idea that electric vibrators 


are very expensive, and that they can be 
used only where electric current is avail- 
able. Vibra- 
tors are now being made that can be used 
whether there is electric liglt in thie | 
home or not, and the price is so remark- 
ably low that thousands of women are 
When women 


But such is not the case. 


securing them every day. 








realize what immense value the electric 
vibrator will be in the lhome—when they 
realize that it will not only cure those 
backaches, relieve 
that rheumatism, and do worlds to bring 
back beauty, the whole family will flud 
a hundred uses for it, and I am sure that 
you will flud one in every home, 


awlul headaches aud 





A NEW WAY TO MAKE MONEY 

I am making a fortune selling Pure Fruit 
Candy. Any brainy person can do likewise; 
so if you want more money than you ever 
possessed, write me and I will start you in 
business. I am ylad to help others, who, 
like myself, need money. People say ‘‘the 
candy is the best they ever tasted’’--there- 
in lies the beauty of the business--the can- 
dy is eaten immediately and more ordered. 
You don’t have to canvass ; you sell right | 
from your own home. I made $12 the first | 
day. Socan you. Isabelle Inez, 521 N. 
Negley Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





at home for alarge Phila. firm; 
Ladies to Sew good money; steady work; no 
canvassing ; send stamped envelope for prices paid. 
UNIVERSAL CO.,, Dept. 24, Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 





Teachers Find It 


Extremely Useful 


We can well say this of Every Day Plans, a set of books consisting of three 


volumes 6x 9% inches in size and containing over 600 pages. 


These books were 


prepared by successful teachers and are filled to the brim with hints, helps, sug- 
gestions, outiines, programs, entertainment material, etc., etc., representing, and 
placing right at hand ready for use an endless amount and variety of material 
which progressive teachers feel they must have, yet can obtain in no other way. 


Over twenty-five thousand teachers are using these boolws and orders are being 
received daily from teachers to whom.others have recommended them. 


These bouks 


are sold with return privilege, if not’ entirely satisfactory and your money will 


be promptly refunded. 


Tne price for the set is only $1.00, postpaid. 


The three 


volumes bound in one cloth bound book $1.50. 






COMBINATIONS 
Every Day Plans postpaid, and Normal Instructor, 1 Yt recrercssercee ceeecessersenserseee sansenee $1.90 
Every Day Plans postpaid, aud Primary Plans, 1 yr... a . 1,90 
Every Day Plans postpaid, and The Pathfinder, 1 yr.. 1.60 
Every Day Plans postpaid, aud Secley’s Question Book ..cccscseccereseesveeserereses . 1.60 
Every Day Plans postpaid, and a full set of Zhe Year's Enter latn ments .cerseees sess 1.60 | 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y, 
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All the world bows before a woman's 
beauty. Empires have been destroyed, kings 
have forsaken their crowns, 
and deadly wars have been 
waged—all for the sake of 
a lady’s smile, Since the 
beginning of time, woman 
and her beauty has been 
the subtle power that has 
made the world go round, 
Today man fights the ine 
tense battle of commerciale 
ism, not for the sakeof sate 
isfying a selfish ambition, 
but to lay a greater home 
age at his lady’s fect. Itig 
woman’s beauty that rules 
the world, 

The beauty every woman 
craves is now within 
our reach. Nature in- 
tended you to be beautiful— 
blemishes result because 
laws that Nature herself 
has set up have been dise 
obeyed. But listen! Na- 
ture will go more than 
half way to make you beautiful. Nature will give 
you a clear complexion, bright eyes, sparkimg 
with the joy of life, and a beautiful, well-rounded 
figure, telling the story of perfect health, Nature 
will give you all these and more—if you will but do 
your part. Send the free coupon today. We will 
send you the wonderful book “‘Health and beauty,’*that 
tells you all about it. 


A Perfect Complexion— 
A Well-Rounded Figure 
Now Within Your Reach 


Vibration is Nature’s own way of making you 
beautiful. Scientists tell us that our very life and 
strength depend upon vibration. It is the foundation of 
the universe—the greatest force in the world. And 
without it nothing could exist. This is the force that 
aids Nature in her work of making you beautiftl. It 
sends the red, life-giving blood dashing through every 
vein and artery. lt brings back the glow of perfect 
health to your cheeks; it rubs away blemishes like magic. 


Wontertut White Cross 
Electric Vibrator 


Everyone has come to 

now how successful the 
wondertul White Cross 
Electric Vibrator is as a 
relief from pain. Physicians 
endorse it as the greatest 
curative agent ever discover- 

ed. ‘This is the great 
machine that aids 
Nature in making 
you beautiful. It stim- 
ulates the circulation 
and sets the red blood 
dashing through ev- 
ery vein, artery and 
tiny capillary. It 
washes the poi- 
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eps your com- 
on clear and 

your eyes bright and 
sparkling all the time. 


Send the FREE Coupon at once | 
for New Beauty Book g-="35375-- 





Do not delay an instant. Send the # 

free congen meg, for our of f BOOK 
ful new book, ‘*Health and Beau- 

vw. it tells you beauty secrets COUPON 
that every woman should know. 

We will send it to you abso- Lape 
lutely free and prepaid—no ¢ SMIT: Oo. 
optastions natover. Jia Ld Desk 3266 

all about e wonderfu. 

White Cross Electric Vi- ¢ 2188S. Wabash Ave, 


brator. Write now and 
takeadvantageof our 1913 # CHICAGO, ILL. 
publicity offer. Do not g Gentlemen: Without obligation 
delay. ake yourself @on me, please send free, pott- 
Leautiful and attrac- # paid, your book ‘‘Health and 
tive. We willsend the g’ Beauty.’’ Also tell me about your 
book to you absolute- g nev publicity offer and free trial 
ly free and prepaid. @ on 2 genuine White Cross Electric 
. 4 Vibrator. 
Lindstrom, / 
Smith Co. J 
@ NAME........... 
Desk 3266} 4 
218 South ve 
Wabash Av.@ ADDRESS ella date 
cuicaco, / 
it. a 
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HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and 11th Street, New York City 
Home Comforts without Extravagance 


refurnished, and many 


compared 


This famous hotel] has been renovated, redecorated, 
modern, up-to-date appointments have been installed, and can be 
favorably with any in the City. 

The Only first-class hotel near all steamship lines 


of every point of interest. Half block from Wanamaker's. Five 
NOTED FOR—Excellence of cuisine, comfortable 


Within easy 
minutes’ waik of Shopping District, 
appointments, courteous service and homelike surroundings, 


access 


The very best accommadations in the city at 


$1.00 Per Day up 


7 Minutes from Grand Central Depot. 10 Minutes to leading stores and theaters 


ST. DENNIS HOTEL CO. 


Also STANWIX HALL HOTEL, ALBANY, N. Y. 




















Every Day Plans 


For Teachers of Ali Grades 

By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie Mc- 

Cabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools, 
Editors of Normal Instructor. 





THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 
AND USEFUL SET OF 
BOOKS EVER PUBLISHED 
FOR TEACHERS 














NII Biavisinie ss coesdccivncsscate Autumn Plans 
Woelmmme WM.............:.....0c008 Winter Plans 
Volume FEE... o.oo cece Spring Plans 
Set Complete—3 Volumes—$1.00 
Complete in one Cloth b d vol $1.50 











These books contain practical, usable mater- 
ial for every day use in the schoolroom. Among the Subjects covered are: 
Music -Art—Nature Study—Literature Stories of Industry and History 
Biographies—Geography—Speciol Day Programs Poems snd Memory 
Gems - Stories—Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Biackboard Drawings 
,, Busy Work—Etc,— Ete. : . " 
They are replete with songs, stories, book references on various subjects, 
and suggestions. They contain drills, new games, and many, many things 
which the busy teacher will appreciate and use every day. They will be to 
her in inspiration and a great saver of time. Each number is complete in 
itself and adopted to the season indicated. 
Handsome strong enameled paper covers, beautiful illustrations, excellent 
paper, convenient size. 
Should be on the desk of every Teacher, Principal and Superinteudent. 


Price, postpaid, $1.00 for the complete sct. Complete in one cloth bound volume, $1.50 


COMBINATION PRICES 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Normal Instructor, Lyt 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Primary Plans, lyr 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Seeley’s Question Book 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and a fullset of The Year's Entertainments......... 
Full Set Hvery Day Plans postpaid, and The Pathfnder, LYT.ccccccsccceecseceeeeeseeeees 1.60 





se Every person subscribing to Normal Instructor or Primary Plans, either singly 

Practical or in above combinations will receive,free and postpaid, our new Premium 

Selections”’ Book, “Practical Si lections from Twenty Years of Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans.” 320 pages, cloth bound, 

FREE The cloth bound editionof Every Day Plans can be substituted in any of the 


above combinations by adding 50 cents. 


Remember that every set of Every Day Plans is set out with the distinct understanding that If 
“* not entirely satisfactory, they may be returned and the money will be refunded, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, > DANSVILLE, N, Y. 
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Superfluous Hair Remover 
7 Banish that mannis earance! 
Free! **SEE-HALR.GO,” ~ iy ear dis- 
eA positively removes any hair growth ine 
stantly! Even toughest, most wiry hairimaginable. 
Unlike any other preparation. Germicidal ; antisep- 
tic; won't injure or irritate tenderest skin, 
> Results guaranteed, Delicately perfumed; 
oo M4°% pleasant to use, Free trial bottle (plain wrap- 
. SS."SF per) to prove its merit, SEND 3c POSTAGE. 
Mary Louise Wright, Dept. X83, 5659 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Lil. 
Superfluous Hair 220.0) 40%. 
pe rect way to re- 
move superfluous hair is to use **-RADENE’’. Not a 
powder or liquid depilatory but something new. Ab- 
solutely safe and sure. Send 50centsfor sample. It 
will convince you. Full Treatment $1.C0. Write 


Dep’t F, WAYNE INSTITUTE, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


SCHOOL MUSIC FREE! FREE!! FREE!!! 
To introduce our famous * FIELDS’ SCHOOL SONGS,” we wili send you 
12 Pamphiets of rousing School Songs TREE with an order for one copy of 
above book at 2 If not satisfied money refunded. Address 
THE PUBLIC ScHOOL Music Co., GRABILL, IND, 





SMRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


¢ has been used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- 
dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures windcolic, andisthe bestremed) fordiarrhoea. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


Ladies’ Specialties 


Perfect fitting, fine quality hair net, any 
shade with very interesting circulars of 
ladies’ every day necessities for only 10 
cents. FRANKLIN NOVELTY 
CO., Dept. 1, 130 York St., Jersey 
City, N. J. 



































T h d th needing a reliable 
eac ers an 0 ers strength-giving recon. 
#@eructive Tonic thatgives Vitality Brain and nerves 
will find Nature’s Help Brain and Nerve Tablets val- 
uable especially adapted to woman, 25 and 50 cents, 








FRANCIS CO., 257 1-2 York Street, Jersey City, N. J. 








| The saving of 


| of Gordius, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Cultural History-Story Course 
(Continued from page 21) 


enablea to conquer all Greece. Tell 
briefly something of the character of 
Philip, his drunkenness, etc. Then take 
up the story of Alexander in detail. 
Alexander is the typical Greek, the most 
important figure in her history and, des- 
pite his evil habits, a hero of boyhood. 

Tell of the three events that made his 
birthday memorable, the victory gained 
by his father’s general, the winning of 
the races by his father’s horses, the burn- 
ing of the temple of Diana in Ephesus. 

Boyhood. Yell of his education, his love 
for the Iliad. His interview with the 
Persian ambassadors. 
alus. His contempt for 
intoxication. 

Accession to the Throne, Tell of the 
assassination of Philip. The attempted 
rebellion of the various states against 
Alexander because of his youth. His 
triumph over them all and iis complete 
conquest of Greece. Tell of his inter- 
view with Diogenes, the surly cynic. 

Expedition to Asia. Explain how his 
inordinate ambition and his desire to be 
the master of the world led him to in- 
vade Persia, Show the peaceful char- 
acter of the Persian monarch, Darius II. 
Trace the conquering march of Alexander 
through the Persian Empire. Many ex- 
citing and picturesque events can make 
this march one of live, active interest. 
A few of these are herewith indicated. 
Alexander’s life at the 
battle of Granicus, by his friend, whom 
he himself slew some years afterward in 
a drunken frenzy. The rebuilding of the 
temple of Ephesus which was burned on 
the day of his birth. The cutting of the 
Gordian knot in the temple at the city 
The exhibition of trust in 


his 


| his doctor by drinking the medicine pre- 
| scribed for him, despite the fact that he 


had been warned it was poison. The 
capture of the wife and mother of Darius 
after the battle of Issus. His great 
courtesy and kindness to the captured 
ladies who learned to love him devotedly 
during their captivity. The siege of the 
island city of Tyre and the building of the 


| three causeways for the purpose of reach- 


| piter Ammon in Egypt. 


ing the city. The peaceful capture of 
Jerusalem. The founding of Alexandria, 
a ionument to his enterprise, that still 
survives, [His visit to the tempie of Ju- 
The alarm of his 


| soldiers over the eclipse of the moon be- 


fore the final conflict with Darius at 
Arbela, The elephant charge of the 
Persians at that hattle and the counter- 
charge of the Greek phalanx, The tri- 


/ umphal entry of Alexander into Babylon, 
| which entry was centuries afterward im- 


| mortalized 
| sculptor, in a famous piece of sculpture. 
| His career of dissipation at Babylon. His 


| lesson. 








by Thorwaldsen, the great 


feasts, his carousals. The slaying of his 
triend, Clitus, in a drunken fury. The 
burning of the beautiful palace of Xerxes 
at Persepolis. His marriage to the Prin- 
Roxana. His last fatal wine-feast 
which furnishes a telling temperance 
The last review of his army from 
hisdeath-bed. His burial at Alexandria. 

Dismemberment of the Empire. With 
the close of Alexander’s career came 


cess 


| quarrels among the generals which led to 
|} a division of 


the empire, and left it an 
easy prey to the growing powérof Rome, 
which seized it in 146 B. C. making ita 
Roman province. 

Results of Alexander's Campaign. 
Explain how, through Alexander’s con- 
quests, Greek civilization, art and culture 
were spread through the world. Show 
that this love for art, culture and beauty 
was the heritage the Greeks gave to the 
world. 

Devices for Interest. Construct a Greek 
chariot, a galley; and make swords, 
spears and shields. 

REFERENCE LIST 

History of Greece.—Grote. 

Ancient and Modern Greece. —Felton. 

History of Greece.—Holm. 

Ancient History.—Meyer. 

Story of the Greeks.—Guerber. 

The Iliad (translation).—Bryant. 

The Story of Troy.—Clark. 

The Story of the Iliad.—Church. 

Biography of Pericles. —Plutarch. 

Bicgraphy of Alexander.—Plutarch. 

Life of Alexander.—Abbott. 

Alexander’s Empire.—Mahaffy. 

Greek Life ani Story.—Church. 





His horse, Buceph- | 
father’s | 
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ARE YOUR EYES 
WEAK OR DULL 


“Give them a Bath with 
Hopthalmos--the Eye ‘od 





You wash your hands whether they are soiled 
or not—you bathe your body constantly—you clean 
your teeth once or twice daily—you bathe your 
feet frequently to rest them—but do you take 
anycare of your eyes ? If not, Why Not? 

Like most people nowadays, you probably 
take certain lines of treatment for your nerves, 
yourliveror your digestion—but do you ever 

use a Tonic for your overworked Eyes which 
modern life treats with less regard than any 
other organ of the body. 

That the eyes need a tonic to rest and strength- 
en them to withstand theabuse given them now- 
adays, is proven by the fact that in the last 10 
years the yearly sale of glasses has increased 
several thousand per cent. 


A University Professor of Chemis- 
try Invented Hopthalmos, 


Professor Arthur P, Smith, B.Sc; F.I.C., 
etc., forimerly Professor of Chemistry at Rugby 
College, England, realized that the strenuous life 
of modern times puts astrainon the eyes which 
is constantly increasing, and he spent years ex- 
perimenting before he discovered Hopthamos, 

Rests, Brightens and Strengthens the Eyes. 
Hopthamos Eye Regenerator is absolutely 
harmless. You could drink it without injury. 
It is simply an eye bath, which rests and com- 
forts theeyesin just the same way that when 
you are all tired out, your body is rested and re 
Itis ANTISEPTIC and re- 

moves impurities: with which motor cars and 
other modern dust-raisers fill the air. It over- 
comes the painful effects of wind, sun, dust and 
travel as nothing else cando. Itclears, brightens 
and strengthens the eyes, making them FEEL 
BETTER and LOOK BETTER in every way. : 


**How to Care for the Eyes”’ 
FREE 


Professor Smith’s book. ‘How to Care for 
the Fyes,’’ 32 pages of valuable information, with 
40 illustrations, will be @ut free on receipt of 2 
cents in stamps, actual postage. It telis fully 
how to make and keep the eyes strong, healthy, 
useful and beautiful. It is worth paying for—but 
we sendit FREE. Writefor it today and learn 
how to make your eyes more attractive as well 
Whether Mr. 


freshed alter a bath. 

















as more capable. Please state 
Mrs. or Miss, 

Address Professor Smith, Dept. 349 W. 

INTERNATIONAL CHEMISTs., Inc. 

il Pine St., Providence, R. I. 

rrr errr" 


STENCIL OUTFIT AT HALF PRICE 





LARGE 









































This very large outfit is suitable for decorating all 
kinds of large and small articles. It consists of 10 four 
in. tubes best oil colors; 4 large cut stencils, each 
about 5x12 in.; 15 medium size cut stencils (as illustrat- 
ed) ; 2 large and 2 sma}! brushes ; 12 thumb tacks, olot 
ter, full directions, chart of colorsand catalogue ; $7.8 
value, all sent prepaid for bargain price of $1.50. S»tis- 
faction gearantesd. FRENCH ART STENCIL CO., Desk 74, 
133 West 23rd St., N.Y, Send for our Free New Fancy 
Work Book. 








ARGO’S pomnees SEAS HAIR | i. nat 
ural color, removes dandruff, 

HAIR _NUTRINE stops hair falling out, promotes 

rich, abundant growth, makes the hair soft, glossy, ! = 
en 


uriant. Absolutely harmless—let us prove it. 
10c (stamps) for FREE trial bottle. Write to-day. 
WILSON ARGO CO., Dept. M-22, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Haze Crochet Bow 


a box 

Crochet Javots and Col- 
lars, differentstyles exclu- 
sively. Hand Made. High 
Claes Goods. Sell at manu- 
facturer’s price. 

Write Dept. O for 
Catalogue 
YAMA CO. 

104 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 
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E 


for immediate appointment. 


Political influence not required. 
of Charge. 


of the coming examinations. 


rapidly approaching examinations. 





Over 15000 Appointments Coming 


Rapid advancement to higher Government Positions. 
No “‘layoffs’’ because of Strikes, Financial Flurries 
or the whims of some petty boss. 


The Position is Yours for Life. 
Country residents and city residents stand the sarae chance 


-Common sense education sufficient— 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 


(The Pathway to Plenty) 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
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TEACHERS 





TA 


3 U. S. 
GOVERNMENT 


POSITION 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


We are Preparing Candidates Absolutely Free 


Write immediately for schedule showing the dates and places 
é Don’t delay. 
lose means the loss of just so much coaching before the 


Every day you 


DEPT. E 100, 


FREE COACHING COUPON 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. E-100, Rochester, N. Y. 


The coupon, properly filled out, entitles the sender to free 
sample questions ; a free copy of our valuable book, Govennmenr 
and How to Osrain Tuem 
Free Coacuine for the Civil Service Examination here checked. 
Railway Mail Clerk ($800 to $1400) 
($600 to $1200) 


Positions 


Post Office Clerk 


Post Office Carrier ($600 to $1200) Stenographer (S800 to $1500) 

Rural Mail Carrier ($500 to $ 900) Clerk in the Department at 
Washington (8800 to $1500) 

Rn oat Sa hc a le kay as 8 lt kee ada arualedcaadite aban ‘ 


AGGCCSB ij cicccsccscasdesccrsccesacsavess de ides tad cahaWendaiegatibais vcnaserabatactes 
(Use this before you lose it) 






” 


and to consideration for 





Custom Positions ($800 to $1500) 
Internal Revenue ($700 to $1800) 













Men of the American Crisis 
(Continued from page 19) 


him and Mrs. Grant as her guests at 
Windsor Castle; the cities of London, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow tendered to him 
their freedom; at Cairo, he was royally 
entertained by the khedive; at Constan- 
tinople, the sultan gave him a warm re- 
ception; at Rome, Pope Leo XIII and 
King Humbert extended to him kindly 
greetings; at Berlin, where the illness of 
the king, whose life had been attempted, 
prevented a personal interview, he had a 





most cordial meeting with Bismarck; at | 


St. Petersburg, Vienna, aud Madrid, he 
was received by the sovereigns of Russia, 
Austria, and Spain. The king of Siam 


Kung, then only seven years old, gave 
him imperial welcome. At Tokio, the 
mikado received General Grant with 
singular warmth, who, honored more than 
any other American before him, sailed 
home to meet an enthusiastic welcome, 
which was an uninterrupted ovation from 
ow Francisco to Philadelphia.’’ (Mom- 
tt.) 

On his return to America the great 
military hero entered the trade arena, as 
the private partner of a Wall Street 
broker, hoping thus to swell his in- 
adequate. fortune of $100,000. Luck fav- 
ored him; in two years his wealth in- 
creased ten-fold, he became a millionaire. 
For the first time in his life he had a 
bank account which was he not afraid of 
overdrawing. Fortune, however, was not 
disposed long to smile upon him. 
Within a week of his sixty-second birth- 








rupt. He at once gave up everything he 
had in the world, even the 


| pose of its author. 
preseuts | 


which adiniring countrymen and foreign | 
| simplicity, and its charity, that has en- 


potentates had lovingly presented to him. 
Then, in spite of the protests of loyal 
frieuds and the disease which fastened 


| deared 


upon him, he began the writing of his | 


**Personal Memoirs’’ with which he 
hoped to secure a competence for his 
family. 

‘‘Nothing,’’ says Allen, ‘‘cau be 
imagined more unacceptable to General 
Grant’s native disposition than the nar- 
ration for the public of his own life story. 
But in his circumstances, the question 


| was not one of sentiment, but only of 
| duty to those who were dependent upon 
| him. 
placed a palace at his disposal ; at Canton, | 
the Chinese viceroy had prepared the | 
people for the advent of ‘the king of | 
America’; and at Pekin, the prince | 


The task was undertaken reso- 
lutely, and, in spite of physical weakness 
and suffering, was carried on with as 
high and faithful energy as he had shown 
in any campaign of the war. On Marcli 
3, 1885, he was restored to the army with 
the rank of general on the retired list 
with full pay. He was glad; but in his 
feebleness joy was'as hard to bear as 
grief. He began failing more rapidly. 
“In June he was taken to the sweet 
tonic air of a cottage on Mount McGregor, 
near Saratoga. Ilere, in pleasant weather, 
lie could sit in the open air and enjoy 
the agreeable prospect. But whether in- 
doors or out, lie toiled at the book in 
every possible moinent, writing with a 
pencil on tablets while he had strength, 
then dictating in almost inaudible whis- 
pers, little by little, to an amanuensis. 
So, toilsomely, through intense suffering, 
sustained by indomitable will, this legacy 
to his family and the world was com- 
pleted to the end of the war. His last 
battle was won. Four days after the 
victory, he died, July 23, 1885. The 


day, through the machinations of his | book had a success beyond all sanguine 


partner, General Graut became bank- 





expectations, and accomplished the pur- 





Provides Entertainment for Every Month 


And with several complete programs for each month. 


Year's Entertainments. 


This is the plan of The 


tert It does uot suggest programs merely, but furnishes the 
songs, recitations and exercises necessary to carry them out. 


Under our plan of 


sale, you can get any one mouth for 15c, any two for 25c, any five for 60c or the 


eutire ten for $1.00. 


In combination with our other publications it can be had 


at even more favorable price. See adv. elsewhere, 








To his countrymen 
it was a revelation of the heart of the 
man, Ulysses Grant, in its nobility, its 
him knowledge 


beyond any 


afforded by the outward manifestations | 


ot his life.’’ 

During his last days the general was 
inexpressibly comforted by the kind 
messages which poured in from all over 
the world, ‘‘from people of all national- 
ities, of all religions and of no religion, 
of Confederates and National 
alike.’’ 

When he was no more, unlimited con- 
dolences poured froia the same source to 
the bereaved family. His body lay in 
state for three days at the City Hall in 
New York. Then a magnificent funeral 
cortege, the most imposing ever seen in 
America, composed of 50,000 men in 
line, bore him away to his last resting 
place in Riverside park, where those wlio 
had in bygone years struggled in deadly 
conflict now mingled their tears over the 
bier of the brave and patriotic soldier, 
the friend of the North and the South 
alike. Memorial services were held 
throughout the country from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, even in Westminster 
Abbey, that the world might pay tribute 
to the great and good man, who though 
a warrior, loved peace, aud wiio, could 
he have witnessed his own funeral, would 
probably have voiced again the senti- 
ments which ie once expressed to Gen- 
eral Buckner, wlio surrendered to him at 
Fort Doneison and wlio was one of the 
pall-bearers in the last sad rites: ‘‘We 
may now well look forward to a perpetual 
peace at home, and a national strength 
that will screen us against any foreign 


complication. I believe myself that the 
war was worth all it cost us, fearful as 
that was.’’ 

REFERENCES 


Brown, ‘‘ Life of U. S. Grant’’; Badeau, 
‘*Military History of General Grant’’; 
U.S. Grant, ‘‘Personal Memoirs’’; Al- 
len, ‘‘Life of U. S. Grant’’; Porter, 
‘*Campaiguing with Grant’’; Penniman, 
‘*The Tanner Boy.’’ 

TRIBUTES 
‘In boldness of plan, rapidity of ex- 
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Let your savings C lif e 
Grow with a l ornia 
There is no safer method 

ayable 


itt 1 ° 
As little "7 Cents per day ,oPaiesily 
May be invested in California Land and 
land development through the purchase of 


P. I. Co. “SIXES” 


Based on the ownership of California Realty 
Guaranteeing six per cent per annum com- 
pounded with yearly paymentsand matur- 
ing with your Pro Ratasharein the further 
profits made possible by the rapid increase 
in value of California land and city property 
Send at once for a free copy of 
**California’s Growth” 
and learn of the big opportunities ' 
open for you in the ‘‘Golden State’’. 
Provident Investment Co. 
701 H. W. Hellman Building 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

































FREE!, | 


A wonderful opportunity to a 
limited number who write at 
once. If you love the beauti- 
ful in life, youare anundeveloped 
artist. Youneedonly séight rain- 
ing to develop your accomplish- 
ment. In order to prove the won 
derful success of our exc!usive 
methods, we will give away a //mited number of full 
scholarships absolutely free. No need to leave home 
or your present employment. We guarantee to teach 
you with complete success, rig/tt at home, dy wrath All we 
ask is that you devotea part of your spare time totheseat t 
ingly interesting lessons. Hundreds of enthusiastic studen 
and graduates prove the wonderful success of our methods. 
$20 to $100 a Week Easily earned by 
competent artists 
—— aw eee a eewees Demand for trained 
men and women greater now than ever before. We teach you 
every branch, Great artists your instructors. Same methods 
of teaching as are in use in the great ateliers of Paris, 
Write Now for handsome prospectus and Free Scholar- 
> ship Offer. Don't w aitaminute. Ifyou want 
to know" how you may achieve success and prominence 
through talents which you may not even dream you possess, 
then write for our Special Limited Offer soday. 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 3266, Omaha, Neb 
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If you wish to sell a safe, reliable invest- 
ment; to work for a strong corporation. 
composed mainly of Philadelphia and 
New Jersey bankers; to sell an investment 
that is conservative and non- speculative; 
if you can get responsible people to 
certify to your good character and 
ability, we need you. We pay the highest 
commissions and give exclusive territory 
to men who are willing to work hard. 


Railroads are opening to development 
thousands of square miles of prairies, 
mountains, forests, mineral, agricultural 
and grazing lands in the Northwest— 
bringing into existence thousands of 
hamlets and villages. Hundreds of these 
will become cities—some of them Omahas, 
Denvers, Seattles, 


We own choice building lots in seventeen 
of the most carefully selected and rapidly 
grow ing of these young citie s—birthright 
towns, ‘preferred risks.” Our agents sell 
five building lots—one in each of five of 
these prospective great cities (one in each 
of five different states, if desired) for a 
total of $725, on easy monthly payments. 
This is the safest possible investment— 
insurance! 


MLL ec 


We give highest banking references. Our 
plan appeals only to conservative in- 

vestors of small means. Write us, giving 
references, 


NORTHWEST TOWNSITE CO. 
308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STAIN YOUR HAIR 


A Beautiful Rich Brown 
Mrs. Potter’s 
Stain will! do it. 
moath with your comb, 
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Justapply once a 
Will not 


first class druggists. Send direct 
for a 25e trial bottle to-day. 

va MRS, POTTER'S HYGIENIC SUPPLY €0., 
1657 GROTON BUILDING, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


Health ? Take Turkish Bath At 
oe a 


sess haustion and many othe 









»d me 
varkably strengthened, right at 
,ina few moments’ time 
use of 


Robinson’s Turkish 
Bath Cabinet 


es are abandoning drug ote r thie ne 
t 


Prominent physicians in many cas 








treatment jvur mind or body is tired, or you t rhe 

stomach, liver, kidney and skin troubles, oper , and sd fe el “the rapid 
change in your condition, right at home, at cust o The Robinson 
Bath Cabinet is the only ecientitically constructed bath cabinetever made, a 
model of ingenuity. IGREAT $2 BOOK SENT FREE— The Philosophy of 
Health and Beauty” represents lifetimes of thought of well-known selent 


and js written plainly so that anyone can understand every word. Write in 
time—to-day 
Agents wanted in unocc apes | ‘ rritory: 
TOBINSON MEG 
Tole do, Ohio. 


320 Robinson Bide. 





Walnut-Tint Hair | 


give an unnatural color to your 
hair. A perfect remedy for gray, 
faded or bleached hair. $1.00 at: | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


| ecution, and brilliancy of routes, these 
operations will compare most favorably 
with those of Napoleon about Uim. You 
and your army have well deserved the 
gratitude of your country, and it will 
be the boast of your children that their 
fathers were of the heroic army whliich re- 
opened the Mississippi River.’’—/a/- 
| leck’s congratulations to his rival after 
Vicksburg. 

‘*Grant achieved a strategic success, 
| only equaled in modern times by those 
'of Napoleon; for Moltke’s theatre was 
| almost petty beside that of Grant; one 
was confined to a few scores of leagues, 
the other covered a thousand; 
ioughit only armies; Grant conquered a 
people as well as armies.—-Gen. Badeau. 


Torics 


Private and home life of Grant. 
His personal appearance, 





The successes and reverses of his} 
checkered career. 

The qualities which made up ‘‘the 
mystery’’ of the man. 

Contrast Grant and Lee. (See Porter’s 
‘Campaigning with Grant.’’) 

Contrast Lincoln and Grant. (See 

Campaigning with Grant p. 19-20.) 


Anecdotes of Grant. 


Elementary Science 


(Cientinued from page 29) 


oe 


As the first three days so will the 
1i0nth be.’’ 

‘As the 

A Wednesday 
Sunday.’ 

‘If it rains before seven it will quit 
before eleven.”’ 


Friday so will the Sunday be. 
clear, clear until 


’” 


rain tomorrow. 
“Tf it rains on Whitsuntide it will rain 


9 


forty days. 
“Tf it rainson St. Swithin’s Day it 
will rain for forty days.’’ (The student 





idea is also prevalent that if the weather 
does not change when the moon does, it 
is not going to change during the month, 
The absurdity of this is at once apparent 
when we bear in mind that general 
storms are apt to cross the United States 
from west to east every six orseven days, 
except possibly when an area of high 
pressure gets ‘‘stuck’’ in certain well 
wecognized localities during the summer, 
causing our long spells of clear but hot 
weather that burns up standing crops 
with its scorching winds. A comparison 








of weather records with an almanac in- | 


educative. 


| dicating the lunar phases is often highly 
Moltke 


The various means of recording weather 


will be the theme of a later article. 





Producing Plays for Children 
(Continued from page 31) 


all the windows open, and rehearsais were 
never allowed to last more than half an 
hour at a time. 
their own costumes, and very pretty ones 
they were. There is something in all 
Spirits of 
Elves, and creatures of the fancy which 
makes an appeal to children's sense of 
costume: they take pleasure in designing 
robes of woodland green, trimming the 
color of tree bark, grays, browns, and 
maple yellows. 

All in all, there are few things which 


| unite in giving a child such pleasure and 


» | such 
| acting of simple 


who reported this did not know at what | 


season St. Swithin’s day occurred). 

“Tf it rains on the first Sunday of the 
month, it will rain every Sunday during 
the month,’’ and conversely, ‘‘if it is 
clear the first Sunday of the month, it 
will be clear every Sunday.’’ The same 
is sometimes said of the first Friday in 


the month. 

The belief in the ground-hog myth is 
uncommonly widespread and firmly 
rooted in spite of the perennial jokes 
and the cartoons that appear in the pub- 
lic press about ‘‘Arctomys monax,’’ 
| Lest some benighted reader las been 


A Beautiful Complexion and 


Graceful Figure. 


The World's Greatest Facial Rem- 
edy Restores Injured Complexions 
to the Beanty and Purity of Youth 
} If your blood is impure, or if. you 
have pimples, freckles, wrinkles, 
, blackheads, redness of the face or 
nose,a muddy sallow skin or any 
blemish under the skin. you need 
Dr. James P. Campbel!'s Safe Ar- 
senic Complexton Wafers. 

These marvelous beautifiers of the 
complexion. skin and form are wonderfully effective 
and are absolvtel — and harmless. Used by Beauti 
ful Women for 27 y 

81.00 per Box. “iE ull 30 day treatment). 
Sold by all reliable druggists or sent by mail prepaid 
in plain cover from 
RICHARD FINK CO.,, 
Dept. 6S, 415 Broadway, New York City, 
Send 10 cents in stamps for sample box, 


Home Study Magazine 


The best daily help for teachers fortheir own de- 
velopment in the progress of eventsand for use in 
their classes that is offered to-day in America, It 1s 
not a technical teacher's journal of plansand meth- 
ods, and therefore does not cover ground of any other 
publication you receive, 


Send 50 Cents 


You will be- 








For a six month’s trial subscription, 
come a permanent reader. 


Home Study Magazine, 
627 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
825 to 835 A Week For Women 


Work quickly and easily learned ; refined, 
Secladed, educative; special employment 
% contract. “ —_ for free booklet; tells 
\ Mi? how and gives the pro 
ry THE NaTiO9 ‘L PROOFRE (DERS’ ASSOCIATION 
” Dept, 106, Indianapolis. Ind, 


ONLY 12 CENTS 


forthis beautiful Gold Shell 












Signet Ring, warranted to 
wear. Mai Order Supply 
5821 Belmar Terrace, 





Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


| stir 


spared this important information it may 
not be ainiss to remark that the ground- 
hog, alias woodchuck, is supposed to be- 
himself from his hibernation on 
2, (note the exactness of the 


ad) 


February 


| date) and sally forth and sniff the frosty 


| does 





air. If he sees his shadow, be it but a 
fleeting moment, he curls himself adown 
for a further six-weeks’ slumber, know- 
ing full well that the wintry blasts are 
predestined to blast that long ; 
he may get ready for early spring plant- 
ing. Notice it is not that he may, but 
see his shadow. Naturally the 
chances of there being some sunshine 
are just as great as of there being some 
cloud, and are at least one to one. In- 
cidentally we usually have ‘‘right smart 
of winter’’ after February 2. Since the 
popular fancy has set no standard as to 
what exactly constitutes winter, one is 
sometimes confused about calling time at 
the end of the fourth, fifth, or sixth 


week. The eastern part of the United 
States was at least partly clear on 
‘*oround-hog’’ day, 1g12, and experienced 


an unusually long spell of uninterrupted 
cold afterward. Most years are less fav- 
orable to the story itself. 

Then the moon is credited with affect- 
ing the weather as well as the success of 
pl anting potatoes, in spite of the failure 
of our weather bureau, after most careful 
examination of all available data, to es- 
tablish any connection between the 
serene satellite and our often tempestuous 
weather. Thus it is said that ‘‘if a new 
mocn appear with the points of the cres- 
cent turned up (so the water won't spill 
out!) the month will be dry. If the 
points are turned down it will be wet.’’ 
The only time the writer ever saw the 
points of the moon turned down was in 
a stereopticon view of Constantinople. 
There is an interesting point in elemen- 
tary astronomy involved here that older 
geography classes might work out. The 


otherwise | 





scope for the use of talents as the 
plays. And that such 
acting may become a childhood art in- 
stead of the crass procedure that it some- 
times is, is entirely possible if as much 


“Tfit rains during the sunshine it will ; method is given to it as is usually lent 


to the other occupations of tle school- 
room. 





THE ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY. 154 
West Randolph Street, Chicago. 
J. Porter Adams, Manager, 
Aims to render efficent service. 
AGENTS PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES lic. 
Sheet Pic wor’ lc. Stereoscopes 25c, 
Views 1c, 30 days’ credit. ples and catalog free. 
Consolidated Portrait Co, , Dept, s260.1 1027 W, Adams St. Chicago 
PRINT ING! for only 25 cents; 250 for 50c, Better valiy, 
109 for 350, 250 for 75c. We do all kinds of Printing. Price List Free, 


ENTERPRISE. PRINTING HOUSE, CORFU, N.Y. 








9298, BUSINESS ENVELOPES 
neatly priuted with yc yur return card, postp: aid 








Catalog of Professional and Amateur 
Plays, Sketches, Monologs, Minstrel 








lored_and 
M.PLA ‘ES det VENIR CO., Bisa N. J. 
Plays: Jokes, Rec ite itions, Ma ke- “up Goods, etc. 
ONE 25c BOX 
LAOLA FACE POWDER 

a 1 will write your mame, 

Cay Ma Rie =CARDS 
i ve fetes big curt and fine mele book 


25 BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS 1Oc 
LADIES «sora race ‘row 


Handso mel assorte perior quality ! 
29 Aun. St., New York 
LAOLA TOILET CO., Dept. A, Chattanooga, Tenn. 5 
eas 
Sxpert ae ” Box 177, Fairhaven, Pi Pa. 





Ww, A Bode, 


Excellent Salaries : 


our $10 Shorthand Course by mail, spend your next 

vacation with us. A _ position awaits you. Write 

EVA M. WOLF. Manager Chaffee’s, SSWEGO, N. Y. 
save middleman’s Profit. Large variety of 


LAC wide and narrow Vals, Clunys, Torchons 


Wide Bands, Antiques, Baby Irish, bs ilet, ete, Write 
for free complete ¢ atalog and samp 
New Jersey Lace Co,, Mfg. Agents, Dept, C, Tig Fifth Ave, N.Y.C, 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


We publish acceptable manuscripts on liberal roy- 
alty. Write today forfree Booklet and Catalogues. 
KELLOGG MUSIC CO., Dept. A, 25 East 14th St.. New York 


MAIL COURSES 


Beginners’ Course, Advanced and Review. 
BEST LOW PRICED COURSES EVER OFFERED 
TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. FREE CATALOG. 
Model Mail Course, Aberdeen, S. D. 


LADY WANTED 


To introduce Dress Goods, Hdkfs,and Petticoats. Make 
$10.00 to $30.00 weekly. Bes ine—lowest prices— 
sold through agents only. No money required. New 
Fall Patterns now ready. Samples and case free 
Standard Dress Goods Co,, Desk 70—K, Binghamton, N, Y, 


For Sale, Historical Library, ,.2¢°s.0"'"" 


History, More than 200 large volumes bound mostly 
in half morocco, Will sell for one-third value. Used 
ony for Ph, D, thesis. Good as new. rite 

bert W. Emerson, 522 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y, 


BE A REPORTER N° to $15 
dich THE M.S.LA. A Day! 


can secure the EARN © we want. -@a 


na stamp for pe } = a aon penis ~ pt hry 1A. 
EDDINGSS jimncuncements 92-90) 
With 2 sets of envelopes — Fngraved and printed. 
100 Visiting Cards 50c. Samples on request. 


Bs ST, sth and Coles Ave, oat eeetaighe, Pa. 
(FORMERLY THE 
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SEELEY’S 
QUESTION BOOK 


Made Especially For Teachers By 


Dr. Levi 
5 EELEY, 
+ Professor of 
Pedagogyin 
the New 









Trenton, N. 


name is fa- 


tion,”’ 


New School Management, etc., etc.’’ assisted 
by Miss Nellie G. Petticrew, a teacher of 


| many years’ successful experience in the 


| new, fresh and complete. 


Piqua, O., schools, jolnt author of Every 
Day Plans, and joint editor of Normal In- 
structor. 

Seeley’s Question Book was produced 
in answer to a distinct demand for something 
It was prepared 
on strictly pedagogical lines by the well- 
known edueational writers named above, 
and the large sale and countless commenda- 


| tions which it has enjoyed since its publica- 








| tion justify the conclusion that such a 


New and Modern Question Book 


would be welcomed by the great body of 
progressive teachers. 


SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK THOROUGHLY 
COVERS THE FOLLOWING TOPICS : 


English and Geography 
American Literature U. S. History 


Reading Civil Government 
Orthography writing 

Grammar School Management 
Arithmetic Methods of Teaching 
Drawing Nature Study 

Algebra Lessons on Manners and 
Physiology and Hygiene Morals 


Suggestions for the Study of Current Events 

These topics are treated: 

First. By introductory articles by Pro- 
fessor Seeley, exhaustively treating mezhods 
of studying and teaching the various subjects. 
This invaluable feature is found in no other 
Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being 
the only Pedagogical Question Book pub- 
lished. Second. By questions covering 
each subject. Third, By exhaustive ans- 
wers to all questions. 

SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK has 426 
pages, is printed on a fine grade of laid pa- 
per, neatly and substantially bound in silk 
cloth, 


Price $1.00 Postpaid 
Combination Prices 
Seeley’s Question Book can be obtained, 


postpaid, with 
Normal Instructor one year for............ $1.90 
Primary Plans one year for...........+5.+-. 1.90 


Full set (10 vols.) Year’s Entertainments. 1.60 
Fullset (3 vols.) Every Day Plans... 1.60 
Pathfinder one year for........ ss. Cocccccee 1.60 
Progressive Teacher, one year...........+. 1.60 
Normal Instructor or Primary Plans and any 
other Two of the above publications $2.50; any Three 
$3.10; any Four $3.70; any Five $4.30; all Seven $4.90, 


Order Today—If not perfectly satisfied, 
tell us and we will refund the money. 


“PRACTICAL SELECTIONS” 
FREE 


Every person subscrib- 
ing to Normal Instructor 
Primary 


or Plans, either. 
singly or in combina- 
tion, will be given Free 
and Postpaid, a copy of 
the new book “Practical 
Selections from Twenty 
Years of Normal I1- 
structor and Primary 
Plans.” 320 pages. Cloth. 
See full description else+ 
where. 


F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y: 
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HOW | KILLED MY 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Even After Beauty Doctors, Electricity, 
Powders, Pastes and Liquid 
Depilatories Failed 


(From a Correspondent) 








“Killed” seems a strong word to use, but that is 
just what I wanted to do to the hair that disfigured 
my face and arms—I wanted to kill it, root and all, 
so that it would never liveagain. It spoiled my 
Jooks, made me seem old and masculine, and hence 
interfered with both social and business success, 

I tried the ordinary dissolvents, and depilatories, 
put found them worthless-—-even dangerous. From 
aso-called specialist, secured electricia] treatment. 
It was painful and expensive, but I would have 
stood the suffering and cost,had I not found that 
the needle (electrolysis) often leaves scars that 
are even worse than 
the disfiguring hair 
itself. 

SoI gave up hope, 
and in despair — re- 
signed myself to being 
called the “hairy 
lady”’ for the rest of 
my life, until a travel- 
led friend persuaded 
me to try a new and 
easy method learned 
frum the Japanese. In 
it { found a way to 
actually kill the hair, 
aii I permanently re- 
moved the superfluous 
g owth, at the same 
line improving my 
«omplexion, — ‘ 

Having myself experienced so many previous dis- 
appointments, I have decided to forget my own 
sensitiveness, and for the’benefit of my sex, I will 
gladly explain to others the method which cured 
me, Itis nothing like the powder, pasteand liquid 
preparationsthat simply burn off the exposed hair 
andruin theskin, It is a discovery only recently 
introduced into this country and so simple thatany 
woman can use it in the privacy of her own room, 
andin only a few minutes’ time. 

Many friends havesaid to me, ‘‘It seems too good 
to be true,’ but the test proved it true both for my- 
self aud others as well. If you will write me for 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


‘ 
Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
number after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication, and omissions are fre- 
quently necessary,on account of limited space 
and the large number received. A remittance of 
ten cents with each question sectrres reply by 
private letter, Teachers who desire outlines 
for debates or essays, will be accommodated if 
they send one dollar. : 

All matter for this department should be ad- 
dressed to P, S. Hallock, Post Office Box 398, 
Wilmington, Del, 


1, How many panics worthy of mention have 
we had in this country since 1790, and what 
caused each ofthem? 2, It is noticeable that 
looking down a railroad track the rails appear to 
come together; would this be called an optical 
illusion? Please illustrate aud explain. 3. Why 
would it not be as correct to say “If it was so,” 
or “The night looks asifit was stormy,” as to 
say ‘‘If it were so,” or ‘The night looks as if it 
were stormy?’’ 4. Is it better to say, ‘‘We are 
told of it on good authority,” instead of “We are 
told it on good authority ?””—G. W., Newark,N. J 

I. Six; in 1819-20, first severe com- 
mercial panic; a transition period be- 
tween war and peace, currency of uncer- 
tain value, markets Hooded with English 
goods brought in regardless of tariff laws. 
In 1837, a result partly of Jackson’s pol- 
icy toward a national bank, partly of 
wild speculation during previous periods 
of prosperity. In 1857, an ‘‘adverse wave 
of financial distress in a general tide of 
prosperity and progress.’’ In 1873, a 
time of great enterprise and progress, and 
much money needed to carry out indus- 
trial undertakings; paper money in cir- 
culation, but no law yet passed to provide 
specie payment. The panic of 1893 and 
1907 were brought on in precisely thie 
same way; abundance of money in thie 
country, but great sums withdrawn from 
circulation by the people, owing to lack 
of confidence in the result of financial 
legislation. 2. This is not an optical 
illusion, which is a deceptive appearance 
caused by some error in the sight. This 
appearance is due to the laws of perspec- 
tive, an infallible principle in optics, by 
which objects at a distance appear smal]- 
er in regular progression, and parallel 





full particulars, enclosing stamp for reply, which 
will cspeees in plain, sealed envelope, you too may 
enjoy thesame happy experience, for I will tell 
you fully and freely about this wonderful discovery 
§0 you can be just as successful as I was, Address, 
Mrs, Caroline Osgood, Suite 349 B. R., 118 East 28th 
St., New York City. 





SPECIAL ENDORSEMENT: As the methcd 
above referred to has been endorsed by doctors, true 
specialistsand many other publishers, we advise all 
veaders thus afflicted, to take advantage of Mrs. 
Osgood's offer and write her atonce at above address 








A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and thoir relation to life 
and health. This knowl- 
edge does not come intel- 
ligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary 
every-day sources. 


Sexology 


(Illustrated) 
by Wiliiam H, Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledze a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impartto Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. . 


All in One Volume. Illustrated, $2 Postpaid. 


Write tor “Other People’s Opinions” snd Table of Contents. 


Puritan Publishing Co. 
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Your Bunion Can Be Cured 
Instant Relief 


Prove It At My Expense 


oe send me one cent-—just let me prove it to you as I have done for 
others in the last six months. [ claim to have the only successfu 
nS ever m: want you tolet me send you a treat 
entirely at my expense. I don’t care how many s0 called 
sealed shields, or pada you ever tried without success—I don’t care 
w disgusted you feel with them all—you have no 

wat ve such absolute confidence init that Iam going to send you 
ent tt Absulutely FREE. tis a wonderful yet simple home treat 
ent which relieves you almost instantly, ofall pain, it removes th: 
‘suse of the bunion and thus the ugly deformity disappeare—all thir 

while you are wearing tighter shoes than 

ever. I knowit will do all this and I want 

you to send for atreatment, FREE, at my 

expense, because I know you will then tell 

all your friends about itjust as those 57532 

} others aredoing now. Write now. as this 

announcement may notappearin this paper 
again. Just our name and address 
and the treatment will be sent to you 
promptly in plain sealed -nvelope. Address 


- i! 

































T REMEDY CO., 
3525 W. 26th St. Chicago, IJ. 


| tions in 
‘are naturalized the same 
| Minor children of a naturalized father do 


' God in His angels and in His Saints.” 


lines when continued will always meet at 
apoint. 3. A suppositious, not an actual, 
condition is referred to; and the sub- 
junctive form of the verb is required. 4. 
‘*Told’' is passive in this sentence, de- 
rived from the transitive form ‘‘ They 
told it to us on good authority,’’ or ‘A 
good authority told it to us;’’ therefore 
it should be ‘‘ We are told it,’’ not ‘‘told 
of it.”’ 

1. What are the present requirements for an 
alien to become a United States citizen? What 
are the requirements of his children ?—-Fountain 
City, Wis. 

1. Ife may be a white person or one of 
African descent, but not a Chinaman. If 
not under eighteen years of age, he must 
declare his intention of becoming a cit- 
izen not less than two years before apply- 
ing for naturalization, and must have 
lived for one year continuously in the 
place where such application is made; 
must be able to speak the English lang- 
uage; if member of an order of nobility 
or bearing any hereditary title, must re- 
nounce the same; must take the oath of 
allegiance and pay a fee of one dollar for 
declaring intentions, four dollars for 
naturalization. Intentions are declared 
and application made in the clerk’s office 
of any local court in the-place where he 
lives, and there he will receive instruc- 
detail. 2. Children over age 
as the father. 


not require to be naturalized on coming 
of age. 


1. When people are in a trance they live some- 
timesthus for days; how is this possible, shut up 
in a coffin where no air cau be secured? Do they 
live without air? ‘2. What is the use or function 
of (a) the sesamoid bones? (b) of the spleen? 
3. If there is a solution by means of compound 
proportion or analysis for the following, kindly 
giveit. The answeris not 100. This may seem 
a foolish question, but it is not to the inquirer. 
(a) If a cat anda halfeata rat anda haltina 
day and a half, how many rats will 100 cats 
eatin 100days? (b) How long will it take 100 
catsto eat 100 rats? 4. Kindly explain briefly 
the method of wirelesstelegraphy. 5. Pronounce 
the italicized word in the following: “Blessed be 
6. Is the 


him, or to be him (he). 7. Are Civil Govert- 
ment and Elementary Agriculture required 
branches for the eighth grade in Wisconsin? 8. 
Is Francis C McGovern the governor of Wiscon- 
sin? g. Whatis the chief cause of the deposi- 
tion of King Manuel of Portugal?—A Subscriber, 
Green Bay, Wis. 

1. There are different degrees of the 
trance state. In the so-called ‘‘death 
trance’’ the action of heart and lungs is 
stopped, and no air is needed while a 
person is in that state. 2. (a) Where 
hey occur in the joints, they increase 
the leverage, as in the thumb; in the 
case of the patella, or knee-cap, a sésa- 
moid bone, it protects and beautifies the 
joint and aids the action of the muscles. 
(b) Its chief function is supposed to be 
the dissolution of the disorganizing 
blood cells, preparatory to the action of 
the liver. The spleen serves also asa re- 
ceptacle for excess of blood when there 
is any obstruction to its passage through 
the liver. 3. Since § cats eat } rats in 3 
days, } cat will eat } rat in 3 days; 1 cat 
will eat 1 rat in $ days, and 100 cats will 
eat 100 rats in $ days. And since 100 
days are 66% times 3 days, 100 cats will 
eat 66%4 times 100 rats in 100 days, or 
6,66624 rats. Ans. (a) 6,666%4 rats; (b) 
§ days. 4. By means of a transmitter, 
similar to any other telegraphic instru- 
ment, the wireless message is sent out 
into space anywhere, instead of on a 
wire in one direction, and is ‘‘ 
up’’ by another instrument serving as 
receiver. Like a stone thrown 
pond, which starts the water moving in 
waves in every direction ; so the electric 
message thrown into space, forms waves 
which strike upon anything that comes 


to whatever acts as rceeiver. By im- 
provements made in the wireless instru- 


tance, and inventors are now bent on 
making the message understood only by 
the receiver intended. 5. Pronounced in 
two syllables, ‘‘bless-ed.’’ (Note. 
past participle when used as adjective is 


‘fan a-ged man,’’ the ‘‘belov-ed dis- 
ciple,’’ a ‘‘crook-ed stick,’’? a learn-ed 
person,’’ etc.) -6. ‘‘I should not like to 
look like him,’’ (not ‘‘ would’’) is correct 
granimatically, since ‘‘him'’ is object of 
‘*to’”’ or ‘‘unto’’ understood; but not 
correct rhetorically, for it is a violation 
of harmony to use the word ‘‘like’' as 


your school superintendent. 
the present governor, term expiring in 
January, I913. 


their monarchical government. 


1. Charge of the Light Brigade; when and 
where fought; and the generals on each side? 2. 
The leading generals in the battle of North 
Point oneach side? 3, Biographical sketch otf 
(a) Jesse D. Thomas and (b) Gen, Truxton.-—J. 
li, C., Arkansas, 

1. This wasa charge of dragoons called 
the Light Brigade, at the battle of Bala- 
klava in the Crimean War, fought October 
25, 1854. General Leprandi was com- 
mander of the Russian forces; Lord Rag- 
lan of the British in the allied armies of 


manded the Light Brigade. The order 
to charge, over which ‘‘some one had 
blundered,’’ was brought by Capt. L. EH. 
Nolan from Lord Raglan to Lord Lucan, 
who carried tle message to Cardigan. 


ing the ‘‘Ileavy Brigade,’’ which also 
which Tennyson has taken for subject of 
another poem. 2. The British command- 
ers were Gen. Ross and Admiral Cock- 
bourne. On the American side were 
Major-Gen, Anderson, in command of 
garrison at Fort McHenry; Gen. Sam- 
uel Smith, in command of troops in Bal- 
timore, where he was joined by Gen. 
Winder; and Gen. Striker, sent to watch 
the movements of the invader. 3. (a) 
Jesse Burgess Thomas, born Hagerstown, 
Md., 1777, descendant of Lord Baltimore; 
moved to Lawrenceburg, Ind., where he 





following correct? I would not like tolook like 


practiced law till elected to the Territo- 








of Fine and Ap 
SUSAN F. BISSELL, Registrar, 





Study Interior Decoration at Home 


el pt want to know how to harmonize colors, how to select house furnishings, how to de- 
sign and decorate rooms? Send for announcement ot Non-Resident Courses of Art Instruction, 
Henry T. Bailey, Director. The Course in Interior Decoration is offered by the New York School 
ied Art, Frank A. Parsons, President, which gives full credit for work. 
Courses under inspiring teachers. Write at once to 


Strong 


2237 Broadway, New York 








picked | 


into a | 


in their way, and give up their message | 


ments, the electric waves increase in dis- | 


The | 


always pronounced in two syllables; as, | 


adjective and verb in the same sentence. | 
‘*T should not like to be him’’ is correct. | 
7. This question could be answered by | 
8. He is | 


g. Desire of the Portu- | 
guese people for a republic instead of | 


Britain and France. Lord Cardigan cem- | 


Lord Scarlett was the general command- | 


made a charge in tlie same battle, and | 
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, for 30 days. If we cannot 
/ moe | you with the piano, we 
will pay the freight for its return, 
Take 


eed&Sons 
PIANOS 


At the World’s Columbian Exposition they won the 
highest award medal. We offer you direct-from-fac- 
tory-to-home wholesale prices on Reed & Sons Pianos, 
giving you the highest artisticquality at a 
price much lower than your 
dealer would charge you for 
a cheap, inferior instrument. 
Big Book Free | 
Clip coupon below. It willse- 
cure for youourSpecial 
Proposition and Prices; allin 
handsomest colored illus- 
trated catalog sent free. 














REED & SONS 
PIANO BOOK 


REED & SONS 
4 PIANO MFG. CO. 
A 2c stamp will save Dept. M73 Cor. Jackson Blvd. 
you dealer’s profit. and Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Fill In Send me your big Free Book 
Offers. 


and Piano le 
Coupon 
NAME. ccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccccoese 
Today, 
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BOB ccconcccences COUNtY. .ccseeeeed State.... 
Capital and Resources $1,750,000 


MANY MEN AND WOMEN 


ask themselves ruefully after a few 
years what they did withall the money 
they earned and what they have to 
show for %. Do you? 

Its never too late to start right. 

The safest, easiest and best way to 
provide for the future is to own high- 
class bonds. We sell them, for cash, 
or on weekly or monthly payments 
without risk or extra cost. It will pay 
you to write us for circular 110. 

Resident Representatives Wanted. 
Funding Company of America 
40 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 


ZA Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU AUTO MASSEUR ON A 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL sixes 


So confident am I that simply wearing it will per- 
manently remove all superfluous flesh that I mail 
it free, without deposit. When you see your shape- 
liness speedily returning I know you will buy it. 


Try itat my expense. Write to-day. 


PROF, BURWS net it. Now York 
























































Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agri 
ult Gar 






cul . Horticulture, Floricu:ture, Landscap: 
de Forestry, Poultry Culture and Veterinary 
Science under Prof. Brooks of the Mass, 


Agricultural College, Prof. Craig of Cor- 

nell University and other eminent teach- 

ers. Over one hundred Home Study 

Courses under able professors in leading 

Prof. Brooks cojleges. 2:0 page catalog free, Write to-day, 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOCL 
Dept. 136 , SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














| ADVANCED LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 
| By M. G. CHENEY, M. 8. 

A practical, thorough treatment of this subject 
prepared for class use, excellent for reviews or 
drill work, a and enjoyable to pupils and 
helpful to teachers, Its use will prepare an eighth 
grade or high school class for the most rigid exam- 
ination. Single copy 25c. 

Sample copy sent to teachers upon request with post- 
age pana who 4 Address 


MONROE G.CHENEY, 


BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and En 

graving and Optics. In possession of this knowledge 

you can earn a large salary. Writeforour new Cata- 

logue today. ST.LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOOL 
ST. LOUIS, M0, 


See el te STORY - WRITING 
iad Adal? TAUGHT BY MAI . 
Stories, novels,, scenarios, plays, criticised and revised; 
sold on commission. Free Booklet, “Writing for Pretit,” 
tells how, gives proof, NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
Dept. 106, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Speakers, Dialogues and 


: PLAYS ments. Catalogue lree 


Ames Publishing Company, De). IL. Clyde, Ohio. 





Franklinville, N. Y. 
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The Kimball 


SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 

















“Pleasing in Tone from Childhood to Old Age.” 


H Before making the pur- 
Mrs. Piano Buyer chase of a piano for your 
home and children we are sure you will want to see our cata- 
logue—you will want to know about our new plan ot selling and 
distributing our pianos direct from our factory and from our 
various factory distributing points, Write us today for our 


Money Saving Plan and Free Catalogues 


and learn how easily you can secure the GENUINE Kim- 
ball Piano at factory distributing prices and on terms to 
suit your convenience. Monthly, quarterly or annual pay- 
ments can be arranged. 

We make every component part of the Kimball in our great 
factories—recognized as the Jargest in the world—therefore 
the financially strong guarantee of the House of Ki is 
back of EVERY part of EVERY Kimball Piano. 


Valuable Features of the Kimball 


Every essential feature of the good piano can be found in the 
Kimball, togetiter with several new and important inventions 
of our own, such as Otr Acrmetical/y sealed metal covered 
pin block—the heart of the piano—impervious to dampness, 
unaffected by heat or cold, stringsscientifically treated to pre- 
vent rusting, and other valuable features th:t give the Kimball 
that Aefr/oom value and most splendid musical quality. 
Your music will havea 
The Tone That Charms You niufic;will havea 
you play the Kimball. The marvelously sweet, bell-like tone 
and elasticity of action interprets faithfully your every mood 
and lingers long in Gae memory of everyone that hears it. If 
you need a piano ata!l—and every home needs one—you want 
a goodone. A merely pretty case with no music in it will not 
do. Secure at once theold reliable Kimball at FACTORY 
distributing prices and on terms to suit your convenience, 


@ e 
Kimball] Player-Piano 
Shipped On Approval 
There are very few persons who are not lovers of good music, 
Unfortunately there have been buta limited number that could 
produce it, but now with a Kimball Player-Piano, the young, 
the old and eyen the feeble “‘indooor”’ people can play and 
reproduce the “Grand Opera’’ at home, or play any and all of 
the old-time songs or popular pieces. 
Why not let ussend you a Kimball Player-Piano for your trial ¢f 
and inspection, You need not pay us one penny until 
you have demonstrated its splendid musical value, ease 
of operation, etc. 


Our Free Approval Test 


enn - Freight 
enient Pa s 
Great Catalogues and Herald 
Offer Old Instruments Taken (#4 
———— in Exchange 
Fill out the coupon below and sendto #4 
us today and get FREE our hand- Df 
some booklets and the Musical ¢ 
Herald, containing two pretty & 
songs, words .nd music, also @ 3 fe £ . 
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rial legislature, 1805; Speaker of legis- | of England, receives annually $2,256,000, 


lature till 1808; afterward Judge of Fed- 
eral Court of Territory and delegate to 
constitutional convention of the state; 
first U. S. Senator from Illinois, 1818-29; 
introduced Missouri Compromise bill, 
1820; in 1840, delegate to convention 
nominating Wm. Henry Harrison; died 
at Mt. Vernon, Ohio, where he resided, 
February 3, 1850.. (b) Thomas Truxton, 
American naval officer (1755-1822) ; born 
Jamaica, L. I.; early apprenticed on 
Iinglish packet ship, impressed for serv- 
ice on English frigate, finally entered 
merchant marine; in 1775, captain of the 
‘‘Congress,’’ first American privateer sent 
out during the Revolution; commander 
successively of four other privateers, 
capturing numerous prizes and overcom- 
ing vessels more powerful than his own; 
engaged in» Hast Indian service; ap- 
pointed captairt in newly organized U. 5. 
navy in 1795; captured one French frig- 
ate and defeated another in short naval 
wur with France, 1799; afterward in 
command of West India squadron with 
rank of commodore; retired in 1802; 
lived in New York, then Philadelphia, 
where, he was sheriff, 1819-21; died in 
1822 ; author of works relating to Latitude 
and Longitude, also to variations of the 
Compass. 

What are the requirestients for any one to pro- 
cure a first grade certificate in Texas? Please 
name six writers of each, German, French and 
Spanish, (Atany age of history.) 3. What are 
the salaries and names of the following? The 
King of England, the Kaiser of Germany, the 
presidents of France, Switzerland and Portugal, 


| the King of Spain, and the Czar of Russia. 4. 


Please name all thie Chief Justices of the Supreme 
Court. 5. What is the Rhodes Scholarship ?— 
Hollis, Okla. 

1. According to published school laws 
of the U. S., subjects required are com- 
mon Englisii branelies, with Texas his- 
tory, physiology and hygiene, school 
management and methods, U.S. history, 
civil government, English composition, 
physical geography, physics, algebra, 
elements of geometry, and general his- 
tory. In case of changes made since the 
above was published, it would be better 
to apply for information to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Texas, 2. Six writers of the great era of 
German literature, from about 1750 to 
1832, are Lessing, Klopstock, Wieland, 


| Herder, Schiller, and Goethe ; six of the 





multitude of soted Fretich writers are 
Corneille, Racine, Moliere, Montesyuieu, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, before the Revolu- 
tion, and Alexandre Dumas, Victor 
Hugo, Alfred de Vighy, George Sand 
(Madame Dudevant), Alfred de Musset, 


/and Alphonse de Lamartine, of more re- 


| 


cent times; six writers of the great 
period of Spanish literature (16th century 
to 18th), are Fernando de Herrera and 
Luis de Leon, lyric poets, Naharro (fa- 
ther of the Spanish drama), Lope de 
Vega, and Calderon. 3. George V, King 
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These Two Great Song Books Almost FREE 





The 101 Best Songs 





Beginners’ Book of Song 


A particularly well balanced collection, 
including the finest of Sacred Selec- 
tions, Patriotic Songs, Folk Songs, 
College Songs and Songs of Sentiment. 


Carefully prepared and 
edited by Wiit1am Ar- 
rrep Wuirs, one of the 
best known. instructors 





in Public School Method. 


$3.50 per 100 


. { 
PRICES: } £.0:B. Chicago 


Wabash & 
Jackson 


Contains graded lessons and questions, 
illustrative Rote Songs and Simple exercises, followed by many 
Children’s Song’s of unusual excellence. 

Free sample copies to those 


70 cents per dozen 
By mail prepaid 1 
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The Five Cent Books 


in The Instructor Literature Series 
furnish the very finest sort of Sup- 


plementary Reading for all of the grades. These books are being adopted and used 


in thousands of schools with great acceptance. 


See full list on another page, 





besides large revenues for the royal fam- 
ily. The Kaiser of Germany, William 
II, receives $3,693,260, and has also a 
vast amount of private property. Al- 
phonso XIII, King of Spain, receives 
$1,344,000 besides $600,000 for family. 
The Czar of Russia, Nicholas II, has an- 
nual income from private estates and 
from mines in Siberia, of about $12,000,- 
ooo. Armand Fallieres, President of 
France, has salary of 600,000 francs 
(£24,000), with allowance of 600,000 
francs for. his expenses. Dr. Manuel 
Arriaga, President of Portugal, receives 
£2,600 with £1,300 for allawances, or a 
total of £3,900 yearly. Dr. Louis Forrer, 
Fresident of Switzerland for 1912, re- 
ceives a salary of £540, or about $2,200. 
4. Jolin Jay of N.-Y.; John Rutledge, 
S$. C.; Jolin Marshall, Va.; Roger B. 
Taney, Md.; Salmon P. Chase, Ohio; 
Morrison R. Waite, Ohio; Melville W. 
Fuller, Ul.; Edward D. White, La., 
appointed, I91I. 5. The English states- 
man, Cecil Rhodes, who died at Cape 
Town, Africa, in 1902, left by will about 
$10,000,000, to be used asa fund for a cer- 
tain number of scholarships covering a 
tiree years’ course at the University of 
Oxford. These scholarships were appor- 
tioned among the United States, Ger- 
many, and the British colonies, each of 
our states and territories receiving two. 
Candidates must pass the qualifying ex- 
aminations before receiving scholarships, 
and inquiries concerning these may be 
addressed by intending candidates to any 
college. 

1. Please solve: Ten years ago Mrs, Curtis was 
1-3 as old as her husband; now she is 3-7as old. 
“How old iseach? 2. Why do we invert the terms 
of the divisor in working division of fractions? 
3. If 54 of 24 be 12, what will 6-7 of 21 be ?—Smith 
Co., Missouri. . 

I. Let 4% represent her age Io years 
ago; and } represent her husband’s age. 
She is now %-+10 years; her husband 
+10 years; and 4%+10 is to 3+10 as3 is 


to7. Therefore [+70 years=$-+-30 years, 
and the difference, or %, must be 
40 years. Her age being 4%, must have 


been 4 of 40 years, or 20 years, ten years 
ago; her husband’s age 3, or 60 years, 
Ages are now 30 years and 70 years. 2, 
Explanation of this is usually given in 
arithmetics. The underlying “principle 
is that of reducing dividend and divisor 
to like terms, by changing them to a 
common denominator, $¢ that the numer- 
ator of one may be divided by the num- 
erator of the other, as,if they were in- 
tegers. Inverting the divisor and multi- 
plying, is a short method of reaching the 
same result. 3. If 54 Of 24 were 12, then 
5% of that number woulds % of the num- 
ber, and the whole number would=}2. 
On this principle, 21 wonld-equal 4% <a21, 
or 219, and $ of 212 wonld be 44°, which 
equals 2234. Ans. 22%. * 





A New Secretary for'the N.E.A. 


Under date of August 5, the resignation 
of Irwin Shepard of Winona, Minn., 
secretary of the National Education As- 
sociation, was announced.” Durand W. 
Springer of Detroit has been appointed 
his successor by the Board of Trustees of 
the a$sociation. In his letter to James 
M. Greenwood, chairman of Board of 
Trustees, under date of July 12, Mr. 
Shepard said in part: 

“It was my wish and purpose to 
resign over a year ago, but circum- 
stances and conditions had developed 
in the administrative affairs of the 
association which impeached the 
honor and threatened the welfare, 
if not the very existence, of the as- 

. sociation whose fair record of over: 
fifty years of unselfish service has 
been without stain or blemish of any 
kind.”’ 

These conditions, he said, had been 
righted and he was free to leave the office. 

Mr. Shepard had been secretary of the 
oragnization for fourteen years. He was 
re-elected at the recent session of the 
association in Chicago. 





Thrice armed is he who hath his 
quarrel just.—Shakespeare. 
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Best Helps ina student 


Outlines in United States History.—ELMER 
Bo, - S. LANDES. A book of 
150 pages containing a 
Complete Outline in U, 
S. History, 777 Que: - 
tions and Answersin U 
S. History and Civi 
Government, also 
brief History of Poli 
cal Parties, togethe, 
with Tables, Nick- 
names, etc. A book 
that both teacher and 
student can use in class, 
Price 25 cents. 


New Practical Or- 
thography.— EUMER 
S. LANDES. A text 
ys ' book for use in Rural 
Schools, Grammar Schools and lower Grades in 
High Schools. In addition tothe regular textit 
also contains an extensive list of ‘County an 
State Examination Qiiestions, Answered.”’ Prac-, 
tically indispensable in preparing a class for 
special or teachers’examiuation and for raising 
your own grades in Orthography. Price 15c. 

Library Method in American History. — 
GEORGE R. CRiSSMAN. A coinplete reference. 
outline from the discovery of America to Roose- 
velt’s second administration. It tells you ex- 
actly where you will find a treatment of every 
topic on American history,: Ittakes allt ae tedi- 
ousness out of history and*inakes the Library 
Method most delightful and absolutely practical. 
It is especially prepared for Kighth Grade (or 
strong Rural Schools) and High Schools, Con- 
tains over 4,500 topics, suggestions aud questions, 
and 14,000 references. Simple, Beatie a ghee 
plete, thorough, usable and to the point,4t isa 
deservedly popular book. 231 pages, 25c. 

Practical Lessons in United States History. 
—By JOHN RANKIN—This is a- complete course in 
United States History, given in one 4 
twenty lessons of twefty question 
The book can be used with atly good text- 
United States History, but the reference 
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are especially to Barnes’ School, 
New. Century, McMaster’s Brief,-Montgomery’ 
Leadiug Facts and Motris’ School Histories. A- 
ranged topically, answers are easily found “i 
most of the text-books, Supplementary’Reading 
references are given for such as desire, , < 
based on experience, and carefulyst 
wonderful help in the study of his! 
Practical Lessons in | 
RANKIN. SECOND EDITION,: REY, 
LARGED. Contains one hundred twenty lesson 
of yong | questions each, with’ weferences on 
each to five leading Geography texts—Natura 
School Geography, Maury’s New Complete Ge 
raphy, Morton’s Advanced Geography, Rou 
Complete Geography and ‘Tarbell’s Gos p . 
Geography. Can be used wita any good Gtogr 
phy text book. Questions are arranged«ting 
subject headings, and answers located ° uj 
book used. A wonderful aid in the teachings 
Geography. Price 25 cents. wee - 
Outlines of English and American Litera: 
ture.—JOHN E. MCKEAN. ‘A book that will I 
teacher and student alike to a mastery of, the 
history of English and American Literature 
May be used with any text or with no text, as « 
guide forlibrary study. A splendid help for rap- 
id reviews preparatory to examination, and au 
equally helpful guide to the teacher in planning 
lessons.for regular classes. Price 25 cents. 
Practical Outlines in Physiology. 
MCKEAN. Everyda rae 
Hygieneand Physiology 
adapted to modern 
teaching and modern 
life. A twentieth cen- 
tury product for twen- 
tieth century teachers, 
Nothing dry or unin- 
terestingin it. No pad- 
ding ; nothing essential 
omitted. Modern, scien- 
tificdata bearing upon 
the human body,in a 
nut shell. It will help 
you teach the subject 
and pass the examina- 
tion for a higher grace 
certificate, Price 25c._ | — 
Opening Exercises for Schools.—'! 10MAS 
E. SANDERS, Author of ‘Management and 
Methods,” ‘An Outline Guideto the Study of 
Civil Government,” ‘An Outline of Arit! metic, 
etc. The book hundreds of teachers have b 
wanting. Something new, something fresh 
something interesting for the opening of scho® 
each day in the year. By using it ye tardine 
1 








will. rease, your interest will increase. 4 
book ¥ensableto rural teachers, necessary 
grade t f;helpfulto principals, suggest! 






tosuperintendents. Price 25 cents. 
Outline Guide to Civil Governme:t. — ® 
THoMAS E, SANDERS. Containing Suggesti? 
to Teachers, text of the Constitution of 
United States with two hundred questions up? 
it; an Outline Study of Civil Government; Qu¢ 
tion upon Civics, Civil Government and Histo 
Outlines for study of State Constitution 
Questions on State Government. A great hq 
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in the presentation of the subject. Price 25¢ 
Study of the of Hiawatha.—By Nett 
McCaBE, A book that should be owned by 
teacher. Has no equal for class use in thes 
of this great classic. Contains the pocm © 
plete andillustrations, with Biographical Sket® 
How to Study the Poem, Suggestiovs 4 
Composition Work, Nature Work, etc. Sug# 
tive and Explanatory Readings, Glossary 
Pronouucing Vocabulary. 190 pages. 
Outlines, Devices and Recreations in U. 
»—INEZ N. MCFEE. One of the! 
practical and helpful Manuals on Geogfé? 
ever published. It contains Outlines and(# 
Plans, Directions for Map Drawing aud 
ing, Readings, Valuable References, De" 
and Recreations, Subjects for Compositt 
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25 cents. 
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THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle of the 
mouth previous to the dateit bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the month, It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being omitted. 

FOREIGN POSTAGE — Postage for subscribers in Canada 30 
cents; in other foreign countries 50 cents extra, 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS-—Should a subscriber wish his address 
changed he should give both the old andthe new address, 

RENEWALS shoud be made promptly at expiration of sub 
scription, For the accommodation of those who do not find it con- 
venient to do this, we continue the subrcription for a reasonable 
time, unless they order the magazine discontinued, In doing: that, 
all arrearages 8!.ould be paid, and orders for discontinuance must be 
sent direct to the publishers and not to an agent. 

SEND MONEY inauy safe way but do not send stamps unless 
absolutely necessary and in such case, we prefer those of 5c end lic 
denominations, xpress orders cost 40 more ,than post otn.ce 
money orders. They can be procured atany express office sud 
we prefer them. Make money orders payable to F. A, Owen J’ub- 
lishing Co. Do not send checks, 

AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at Justitutes, Associations, ete. Sample copies and all 
necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on application. 

OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisemeat appearing in Normal Instructor. 
We intend that our subscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
the fullest confidence that they willbe fairly treated. If by any 
oversight some advertisement should appear through which any 
subscriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with. we will make 
good to such subscriber the full amount of loss sustained. The 
only conditions of this offer are that the subscriber must mention 
Normal Instructor when writing to advertisers, and that com- 
ales must be made within thirty days after date of issue of 

lagazine containing the advertisement. Read all advertisements 
carefully, so that you fully understand them, They are an epitome 
of the business life of today, are full of interest and worth any- 
one’s time and attention, 

Entered as second-class mail matter September 15, 1906, at the post 
office Dunsville, N. Y., under the Act of 
Congress oy March 3, 1879. 
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Valparaiso University 
In the September number of Normal Instructor we had the pleasure of publishing a somewhat 
extended article descriptive of Valparaiso University. The writer of this article inadvertently 
omitted the address of the University, which is located at Valparaiso, Ind. Every teacher must 
feel an interest in the work being done by this great institution which enrolls a very large num- 
ber of teachers as students each year. 


Practical Selections 

It is, indeed, gratit ying to receive the large number of favorable expressions which are 
coming to us from teachers receiving Practical Selections in combination with Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans. Nota few manifest surprise at our ability to give so good 
and so helpful a book with each subscription, As a matter of fact this would be impossible 
under ordinary conditions and if printed in small editions, but no expense having been incurred 
for manuscript (all the matter is reprinted from back numbers of Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans), there being no autho1’s royalties to pay, and the book being printed in 
editions of twenty-five thousand copies at a time, the cost of each copy is surprisingly 
small, thereby enabling us to present a book of much value and merit to you, at a very slight 
cost to us. The actual cost of the white paper and the printing and the binding of books in large 
editions is but a fraction of the list price generally put upon them by publishers, as the list 
price is necessarily sufficient to provide not only for the cust of making the books but also for 
the cost of advertising and selling and still net a substantial profit to the publisher and book 
dealer or agent. With ‘‘Practical Selections’’ none of these items need to be considered, and 
yet the book is just as valuable to you as though published ‘in small editions under ordinary 
conditions and a list price sufficient to cover all-the conditions above outlined was affixed. 


The Pathfinder 


is read regularly by more teachers than any other current events paper published. Every 
teacher should have it. It costs only $1.00 per year of fifty-two numbers—less than two 
cents a week. For $1.90 you can get the Pathfinder one year, either Normal Instructor 
or Primary Plans one year and a copy of Practical Selections. ‘Those who order earliest 
will get the greatest benefit during this school year. 


Going Like “Hot Cakes” 


Practical Selections—one copy to each person subscribing or renewing to either Nor- 
mal Instructor or Primary Plans, singly or in any combination, Third edition of 25,000 
copies being printed. Your copy awaits your order. Why not secure it now and have 
the use of it throughout the school year? 


Renew Your Subscripiion Now 


and receive for immediate use and all through the school year your copy of Practical Se- 
lections. Don t delay—we want you to have the book and we are sure you will be delighted 


when you receive it. 


The Youth’s Companion 


. By a fortunate arrangement with the publishers we are enabled to supply the Youth’ s 
Companion in combination with our publications as offered below. Each new Companion 
subscriber will receive the free copies and Premium Calendar as offered by the publishers. I'he 
subscription price of Youth’s Companion is $2.00 2 year. We can supply it separately at this 
rate or in combination with Normal Instructor or Primary Plans for $2.90, but the Companion 
subscription must be new. The journals may be sent to separate addresses if desired. Prac- 
tical Selections free to each person ordering in combination. 


Subscription Prices and Combinations . 
Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of Norma Insrrucror, 
Primary Pians, SEELEY's Question Book, Every Day Pans, ‘THe Year’s EnrertainMENtTs, all 
of which are published by us; together with the Parurinper and the Procressive 'TEAcnER for 
which we act as agents. 


Normal Instructor, one year (See description below) 
Primary Plans, one year 
Both Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, one year... 
The Pathfinder, one year 
Progressive Teacher, one year 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid (Description page 44).. 
Every Day Plars, 3 vols., postpaid (Description page 44) i 
The Year’s Entertainments, 10 vols. | Description page 44) 1 
Normal Instructor ANY ONE of above 
or AND ANY TWO of above.....,...... 
ANY THREE of above 

Primary Plans ANY FOUR of above 
ANY TWO of the $1.00 Books or publications 
ANY THREE of the $1.00 Books or publications 
ANY FOUR of the $1.00 Books or publications 


Book Free 


Every person subscribing or renewing 
subscription to either Normal Instructor 
or Primary Plans, separately, both in 
combination or either or both in any other 
combination, will receive free and post-. 
paid a copy of Practical Selections. A 
description of Practical Selections appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 


H is a practical magazine. of Aids for Primary work, being prepared by teachers who 
Primary Plans are specialists in their respective lines. All teachers of Primary and Intermediate 
grades in village and city schools should have it. A large proportion of teachers in rural schools also need just 
such a journal in order to do successful work among the little ones in their school. It contains Methods in 
Larguage, Drawing, Constructive Work, Manual Training, Nature Study, History Stories, Picture Study, 
Number Work, Busy Work Devices, Motion Songs, Rote Songs, Friday and Special Day Plays and Pieces to 
Speak. No other school magazine gives so large an amount of original Entertainment Material. Profusely 
illustrated, with Double Page Drawings for Picture Story, and several Full Page Drawings, Blackboard Designs, 
Calendar Sewing Cards and many other Drawings in each number. 

‘ is a Weekly News Review. It is published at Washington, D. C., and has man 

The Pathfinder vantages, because of location, over any other Current Events paper published. It is 
issued every week and in addition to covering the world’s current history, it provides special articles on subjects 
of a general nature. Tue Paruriper is almost as well known in the educational field as Normat Insraucror 
and Primary Prians. Its entire circulation of nearly fifty thousand weekly isin the educational field. $1.00 a 
year or in combination as listed above. 

is published at Nashville, Tennessee. It is general in scope and we can 
Progressive Teacher recommend it as one of the best and most helpful educational magazines 
published. It is in no serise ‘confined to the Southern field either in contents or circulation. $1.00 a year or in 
combination as above. 













































Subscribe or Renew Now 
And Get 


Practical Selections Free 
{Every person subscribing to or renewing subscription for Normal ; 








Instructor or Primary Plans separately or in any Combination will 
receive free and postpaid a copy ot Practical Selections. 








Normal Instructor is the most popular and 

most extensively circu- 
lated Educational Journal published. Its contributors 
are selected from the most successful teachers. It 
abounds in methods, plans, aids and devices with 
numerous drawings and illustrations. It is practical 
and up-to-date and gives just the help needed in 
actual work in the schoolroom of both graded and un- 
graded schools, containing in addition to the peda- 
gogical helps, a large amount of entertainment ma- 
terial each month. 

The articles appearing in the Departments of 
School Management, Pedagogy, English, Geog- 
raphy, History, Nature Study, Arithmetic, Draw- 
ing, Methods, the Problems Solved, the Queries and 
Answers, and the Help-One-Another Club are all of 
an unusually practical nature, and will prove of in- 
estimable value to teachers of all grades. 

Because of its containing much matter adapted to 
the lower grades, NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is taken by 
many in connection with PRIMARY PLANS at the com- 
bination price ($1.90) offered below. 
$1.25 per year or in combinations as offered below. 


Primar Plans is distinctively a practical 
y magazine of Aids for Primary 
work, being prepared for teachers by teachers who 
are specialists in their respective lines. All teachers 
of Primary and Intermediate grades in village and 
city schools should have it. A very large proportion 
of teachers in rural schools also need just such a 
journal 
little ones in their school. 
Language, Drawing, Constructive Work, 
Training, Nature Study, Histor 
Study, Number Work, Busy Work Devices, Motion 
Songs, Rote Songs, Friday and Special Day yb and 
Pieces to speak. Profusely illustrated, with Double 
Page Drawings for Picture Story, and several Full 


Manual 


Page Drawings, Blackboard Designs, Calendar Sew- | 


| 
| 


ing Cards and many other Drawings in each number. 


$1.25 per year or in combinations as offered below. | 





in order to do successful work among the | 
It contains Methods in | 


Stories, Picture | 





The Pathfinder is a national news review, 
published every week of the 
ear at fs ng D. C. Located as it is at the 
ation’s Capital, it enjoys many advantages over any 
other current-events paper. For twenty years it has 
kept steadily improving and agen ground until it 
is, beyond all comparison, the best periodical pub- 
lished for teachers and all busy people who want to 
keep pace with the progress of the world in all 
things, at the least expenditure of time and money. 
Dozens of other papers in this field have come and 
gone, but the Pathfinder stays; it can always be de- 
ended upon; it is the ‘‘survival of the fittest,’’ the 
‘Old Reliable.’’ There is no other paper like it or 
‘‘just as good.’’ It is an established national insti- 
tution whose influence in the educational and general 
field is well recognized. 

In it you get a continued story of the world’s do- 
ings, presented in a clear, clean, impartial way—a 
large variety of general matter also being included. 
It is a moving-picture of current events. Brimming 
full of instruction and entertainment, it is a real help 
which you can’t afford to do without. 

This year it has been increased fifty per cent in 
size—being now twenty-four pages—with no increase 
in price—only one dollar per year of fifty-two issues. 
More than 50,000 of the most successful teachers in 
the country take the Pathfinder and find it indis- 
pensable. It is highly recommeded by educational 
authorities, reading-circles, etc., everywhere as the 
best news review ever offered for teachers’ use. It 
is an index of the world’s progress and you must not 
miss it. . 

$1.00 per year or in combinations as offered below. 


Progressive Teacher is puiished 2tNasn 


is general in its scope and we can recommend it as 


| one of the best and most helpful educational maga- 


zines published. It is in no sense confined to the 
Southern field either in contents or circulation. 
$1.00 per year or in combinations as offered below, 


9 M is t lk t i d of description. B ial : 
The Youth’s Companion ‘s!0¢ vc}! known to require a word of description. By special arrange- 


combination with NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and PRIMARY PLANS at very attractive rates. 
scriptive advertisement published in this number you will learn of the fund of good 


2 | consulting the de- 
thin in store for 


Youth’s Companion subscribers during 1913. New subscribers to the Companion, ordering through us, sep- 


arately or in combination with either 


ormal Instructor or Primary Plans, will receive the free copies for 


November and December together with premiums offered by the publishers just the same as though the sub- 


scription was sent direct to the publishers. 


Youth’s Companion, OME Year, ..cccccccssccsscee sevscccccsccces cocvcccsees svvseecsessscsesesesecssens $2.00 
Youth’s Companion, (new) one year and either Normal Instructor or Primary 
Plans, one year together with Practical Selections. ..............-..ssssesssscseseeeeeees 2.90 


COMBINATIONS | 
|Both one year $1.90 


Rither N i Instruct Pri Plans, 1 yr. s 
er ——e nstructor or Primary Pla y |to e address $1.90 





Normal Instructor ($1.25) 
and 
Primary Plans ($1.25) 


an 
Seeley’s Question Book postpaid 


Either N l instructor or Primary Plans, 1 yr. 
ither ee nstructo rimary Plans, l y {to e address $1.90 


an 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid 
Either Normal Instructor or Primary Plans, | yr. 


an 
The Year’s Entertainments, 10 vols. 


an 
The Pathfinder, one yr., ($1.00). 


ither N 1 Instructor or Primary Plans, 1 yr. 
aay" yeu nd : |Tosame address $1.90 


n 
The Progressive Teacher, 1 yr., ($1.00). 


Either Normal Instructor or Primary Plans, 1 yr.,and any two of above....§2.50 
“6 any three ‘6 e 
“anytwo ‘* “ ..... 3.10 
“ any three ss 66 


27 A copy of Practical Selections will be sent, free and postpaid, 
Normal Instructor or Primary Pians singly 


“ sé te “ “i < “ 


Both “ “c and “ee ““ 


ce eo se ae sé «sé ii) 


ss 


each person ordering 
in any combination. 


|to same address $1.90 
Either er a Instructor or Primary Plans, 1 lt same address $1.90 





This book 


S. L. Scorv, 
County Supt. of Schoo 


JEFFERSONVILLE, Inp., Sept. 9, 1912. 
Very respectfully, 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 










One of Many Testimonials 





Gentlemen:—I received a copy of ‘‘Practical Selections” 
is full of the best things found in two of the best papers pub- 
lished in this country. Such a book ought to be very helpful 


from your office for which please accept my thanks. 


to any teacher. 








is 


~~ 


— Selections 


paper and bound in silk cloth. 


Practical 


From Twenty Years of 
Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans 


320 pages of material selected from 
the files of twenty years for its prac- 
tical value to teachers of the grades 
and of rural schools. Every branch 
of study represented. 

34 full-page illustrations of black- 
board drawings, paper cuttings, 
nature and reading lessons, and ideas 
for number and busy work curds. 

“75 pages of entertainment, cover- 
ing holidays and birthdays recog- 
nized in every schoolroom. 

30 pages of the best ‘‘pieces to 
speak’’ ever collected in one group, 
selected for every grade. 

Well printed on fine eggshell book 








| Practical 


hon | elections 


from twenty years of 
lormal Instructor 


i) ana Prumary Plans 

















N 
This 320 page book, just off] 
the press, and “filled to the 
brim” with the most helpful 
material for teachers ever pub- 
lished, given free to every per- 
son subscribing for Normal In- 
structor or Prinaary Plans sing- 
ly or in any coimbination. 











The Teacher and the: School 

Some Helps in Arithmetic nf 
Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories 

The Newest Methods in- Geography 
Nature Study within. the Reach of All 
Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling 
Every Day Drawing: 

Reading—Our Greatest Problem 


School Arts and C rafts 
The Use of Dramatic Play 


Chapter Headings 


History Made Inte:resting 
How to Study Pictures 


Easy Lessons in Domestic Science 

Manual Training in the Grades 

Simple but Scieatific Physical Exercises 

Seat-Work that has Proved Successful 

Helpful Studies in Literature 

Written and Oral Work in Language 

Physiology Out of the Old Paths: 

How to Cbtain Good Results in Penmanship 

Suggestions for Teaching Singing 

Plans and Material for Entertainment 

Pieces for Friday Afternoon 
Remember that every person subscrib- 

ing for Norocar Ixsrrucror or for Parmary 

Pians, either alone or in ary combination 

will receive a copy of this bcok as a prem- 





ium without any extra charge. 
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HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 


These past examinations, reviewed carefully, wil} 
‘prepare the student to pass any teachers, Regents 
or Civil Service examination offered in any state 
in the Union, These examinations were pre- 
pared, nearly all of them, under the direet super- 
vision of Judge Draper, State er of 
Education for New York, 


EW YORK me a for for 14 YEARS 








*Solutions given to all proble mS. 

Pr lee of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; 
the 22 subjects complete ior &2, .00, which is less than 10 cents 
for each subject, 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box N ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Order Pennants from Allen 

















pennant factory has solved the 
pennant problem for you, Our new half block letters, 
isee cut) saves labor. costs in cutting. Your colors, 
your own lettering in style No. 1, will cost 1 “only 
$3.98 dozen, Allen paying the postage. Size 27 in. 
fadeless felt, hand-made, silk ribbon streame By “Onde. r 
these for your pupils tonight! They will appretiate 
your interest, and repay you in money and loyalty many 
time $ the amount spent. Order direct from this ad.,send 
$3.95 for the se beautiful mementos of your school, 

Send for a ‘Colle seit an’’ bargain list of pennants. 


RRY I. ALLEN, 
2003 Izard St. 


Little Rock, Arks., U.S. A. 
Send for ALL 
CatalogueK TYPE WRITERS MAKES 
as Ail the Standard Machines \% to% 
a) Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD or 
RENTED ANYWHERE al- 
m lowing rental to apply. 


TYPEWRITER ERE CSIUM, 
34-36 W. Lake Street, eago, Ills 


‘Buy SCHOOLSUPPLIES | 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


AND SAVE NIDDLENENS PROFIT. 


Allen’s “Collegian” 














SET 
8 MAPS 
IN CASE 


$Q.50 


Maps are up-to-date. Beattifully lithographed in 
0 — Size 40x58 ine - 8. uy consists of maps of 
We ae Mh, U.8., Europe, Asia, 


Atrio. 
CHARTS 
These charts are the best published. The prices 
shown below include revolving adjustable steel 








easels, 

— les’ \ asematieh Reading 38 charts, 30x40 ine men. 
SE Diis ar cago scvctcteccsetccccevesctcdteccceccel 
Rowles’ Arithmetic (Primary) 40 Charts 24x36 
SOCIO) DOP Be oi cba edit sc cccwdccncvesicdedeee 


These charts are splendidly executed in colors. 

Rowles’ Complete 54 Charts, 30x40 inches, Per 

BOE. scrcvccscvesccesvcccrvcccneqeccconecoecoeces $6.50 

This complete set contains a set of maps, a set 

of physiological charts and also charts on read- 
ing, arithmetic, drawing, etc. 


GLOBES 
No, 800-8 inch on Metal Stand..... cocece eoeeeee$l.40 
No, 1200-12 inch on Metal Stand.......... ooebew S08 
MISCELLANEOUS 

No. 19 Dictionary Holder, (Tripod Stand)..... $1.75 

sartlett * Shelf Style with can- 
VEN EVO Rsv eH 0c0ssiteretcccesdbccetericecdivee’ 0 
Wool Bunting U.S, Flags, oni 3 ft. postpaid... 1.90 
x4* ese , 2.70 


Blackboard Erasers, Noise Pes ss,each, postpaid .10 
Ink Crystals (for making ink) ) per quart pack- 


ee og IE TE EE eT Pee 10 
Steel Pens, per gross post paid..........cceeseee 35 
No. 9 Class Records, Manilla Covers, each 

POIs 0a Voss cndoncsnceusscakeesstroscescesss 21 
No. 4l report cards (for 10 months) per 100 

tial cad kn kes coophotevmeoaesedk exotica 30 
Word Builders (250 letters on cards) per box 

cece CRbAS Se eehoenenccccgv cub soueeee ys acces e 15 











EVERYTHING | 


Com. DRAPER PAST — WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 
11 Yrs. Exam. in ammane * with Ans .25] | 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Grammar, with Ans .25} | 
14 Yrs. Exam, in Geography, with Ans .25] | 
11 Yrs. Exam, in Psysiology, with Ans .25 
{1 Yrs, Exam, in Methods, with Ans .25 
i! Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov., with Ans .25 
i! Yrs. Exam. in U. 8. Hist., with Ans .25 
ii ¥rs. Exam. in Eng. Comp., with Ans .25 
ii Yrs, Exam, in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
if Yrs, Exam. in School Law, with Ans .25 
it Yrs, Exam. in Algebra,* with Ans .25 
11 Yrs. Exam, in Gen, Hist.. with Ans 225 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
it Yrs. Exam, in Literature, with Ans .25 
11 Yrs. Exam. in Astronomy, with Ans .25 
11 ¥rs. Exam. in Botany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Physics, with Ans .25 
11 Yrs. Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans .25 
11 Yrs. Exam. in Zoology, with Ans .25 
11 Yrs. Exam. in Geology, with om 225 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Latin with Ans .25 
ii Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Aue 25 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Magazine Gleanings 
By Annie Stevens Perkins 


Ep1ITor’s NoTe:—All communications for this 
Department should be addressed to Mrs. Annie 
Stevens Perkins, Lynufield Centre, Mass. Mrs, 
Perkins will reply to letters enclosing a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope, personally. 

If the q uestions relate to matters outside the 
scope of the department, as has often hap- 
pened, Mrs, Perkins will give a reply to the best 


| of her ahility, if ten cents is enclosed. 


DEAR FRIENDS :— 

I want to tell you about two letters 
which contain suggestions that others 
besides the writers.can use. 

Miss V., Connecticut, tells us—‘‘ There 
is a vast deal of help to be secured from 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


at all seasons, many. calis for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


Recommends college and normal graduates, spec ng and other teachers to c ~ ges, and schools, 





706 Fifth Avenue 
rome ___New York 


Receives 
M, O. PRATT. Mer. 





Not a Free eee y 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


HARLAN P. FRENOH, Proprietor. 


Agency 


Good Teachers Placed in Every State in the Union 


We have been doing this for Twenty-One Years 
I Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


VINCENT B. Fisk, Manager. 








Formerly Edneators Exehange 


102 Tremont Street is w - > z 





EDMANDS EDUCATORS EXCHANGE ,,, 3?eciai service (0 oo. 


BOSTON, MASS. 











the use of the Gleanings column notes, | 


supplemented by postal views. I am 


| sure any visiting teacher would have felt | 


}and found 
| pupil to get it from the Public Library. 
I asked the loan of my friend's Santa | 


| blue 





that she must try our plan which was | 


worked out last Friday, I had a friend 
who spent several weeks this summer in 
California and among the views of her 
collection she had one of The Glass-Bot- 
tom Boat, Avalon, Santa Catalina Island, 
California. (I give the whole name so 
that the card may be secured by teacliers 
who want it.) I remembered that a de- 
lightful article on the glass-bottom boats 
had been noted in the Gleanings Depart- 
ment and I looked over my clipped files 
its location. Then I senta 


Catalina views and told the class about 
her delight at seeing the beds of ‘blue, 


sea-violets and graceful, waving 
ferns.’..We used selections from the ar- 
ticle and I thought I would read ‘The | 
Chambered Nautiius’ and Engene Field’s 
lovely poem about ‘The Wanderer,’—a 
sea-shell ‘far from home.’ 


whole I gave to each pupil a pretty abalone | 
I could not | 


shell stickpin as a souvenir. 
have done this myself but my friend is a 
person who picks up pretly trinkets when 
she travels, and she gave me the pins as 
my gift instead of something else. (My 
class in geograpliy is not very large.) I 
am sure none of them will ever forget the 
Friday chat, and I am sure we were all 


made better because of the spirit of adora- 
| tion awakened.’’ 


There! Aren’t we, all of us, ready io 
give Miss V. a vote of thanks? 


The other letter deals with an exchange | 


'of vacation experiences which held the | 


geography classes in mind, so I aim sure 
you will enjoy that, too, 


Miss B. was a very successful teacher in | 


one of Boston’s beautiful suburban towns. 
She went to study at a well-known Mid- 
dle West college during her Sabbatical 
year. During vacation periods she jour- 
neyed about as she was able, and every- 
where collected views that she knew 
would help her classes upon her return 
to tine East. She writes,—‘When I am 
at home, I love to visit beautiful locali- 


| ties along the dear, old North Shore. 
But I had not many views of places I 





, handling. 


liked to teil about. So I asked a dear 
‘home friend’ to send me the Boston 
Harbor pampliet, the Concord and Lex- 
ington booklet, and all the card views she 
could gather of these localities and ot 
North Shore views, including, of course, 
views ot the Summer White House 
tie Salem and Beverly shore, In return, 








THE PARKE AGENCY ° Spokane, 


Write for description of “The Parker Way.” 








TEACHERS’ « Madison, Wis. 


| TENTH 


Wash. || YEAR. 











WE WANT TEACHERS 


Grade and High Schools, Colleges and Unis 


Only tirst class teachers desired. 


TEACHERS wanted in Rural, 
Western States. Highest salaries. 
coming school year, 


ersities, 
Send for literature, 


inthe Central and 
Enroll now ft 


WESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY, &,. Wendell Murray, Mgr. 





THE TEACHERS’ ASENCY-®:! MYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability to teach are invited 
to ‘meals this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location, 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg,Pa. (27th Year) 


Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo, ‘and Atlanta, Ga 





PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGE! \CY 





Established 1899. Covers Washington, Oregon, B. W. Brinrnats., Manager, 
14th Year Book rree. Idaho, Montana, Alaska. 635 N. Y¥, Bik., Seattle, Wash. 
_PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU | (oh iiiictiy. Direct catlt! from cenoet 
205 «. officers. Direct recommendations, 


To crown the | 


an d 


I sent her views and descriptions of beau- | 


tiful and interesting places I had found 
in the West. 


We are both of us members | 


of Teachers’ Study Classes so the plan is | 


of use to us and will lielp us in our work. 
Do you know, I found that the picture of 
the old ‘Churn’ at Marblelead, Mass, 
awakened 
other view!’’ 


more interest than almost any 


I wil not take space to tell about all 


the deliglitful things of which the letter 
told, but I must give to you tle word 
about keeping the cards in good condition 
while being handled. 


| 
‘*T got some rectangular pieces of win- 


a little larger than 
postal card size. These I edged with 
passe partout binding. Then I placed writ- 
ing-pad cardboard at the back, binding 
the two narrow edges only to the glass. 
By laying two cards between the glass 


dow-glass which are 


| and the cardboard, while I bound them 


together, I secured a holder into which 
cards could be very easily slipped for 
I cut a semi-circular piece 
from the middie of one side ef the card- 
board so that the cards could be readily 

pushed through the holder.’’ 

There are a few requeststo note. Most 
of the letters have contained paymient for 





7th STRENT> | 
ALLENTOWN, PA: 


Free Registration 


1.000 Teachers 


Wanted 





Calls every day. Kinc lerg arten, Primary, Grammar, 


POSITIONS— 500 teachers wanted, 


ing, Music, Language, 


al Domestic, Physical, ri wernesses, | raveling Companions 


P rincip: als, Supe *rvisors, Draw- 
e recommend 


| and place our teachers. Syracuse Teachers’ Agency, Noah Leonard. Ph.D »Prop. 27 Everson Bldg., Dept. A, Syrac use, N.Y. 





| Teachers fear no examinations after taking our Drill ¢ pure by mail. 


City, State Examinations. Courses in all subjects for civil service, 
Students. 


Syracuse Correspondence School, Noah Leonard, Ph. D., Prop. 27 Everson Bldg., 


We prepare for any certificate you want, C. Jounty, 
kindergarten, home study. 


50,000 
Dept. B., Syracuse, N. Y, 





“No Position, No Fee.” 


Chautauqua Teachers’ Agency 


422 Windsor St., Jamestown, N. Y, 


Write us for particulars 





If not located, 


RELIABLE TEACHERS AGENCY 


| 612-613 Majestic Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 





ter months. 


openings during the early 
Permanent 


register now for good 
fall and win 
Membership, 





MIDLAND TEACHERS’ 


| 
} Station C. Spokane, Washington, Warrensburg, 
We want 500 rural school teachers for good positions in the West 
teachers, aud 100 Principals. Write either office for blank and booklet, 


AGENCY 


Missouri. 
and North West. We 


want 200 grade 





THE NORTHWEST PAYS THE HIGHEST WAGES 


in this section. We place more teachers in our 


Write immediately for free circular. 


AGENCY, - - 


The leading agenc 
agencies combined. 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ 


territory 


1 


than all other 


BOISE, IDAHO. 





THE ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY « 
West Randolph Street, Chicag 

J. Porter Vd: ums, Manage Ps 

Aims to render efficent service | 


of Boston 


Recommends TEACHERS, Tu 


i54/The Teachers Exchange 
120 Boylston St. 


TORS and SCHOOLS 








Electrically Welded, 


construction and design. Made in 3 styles. 

Automatic Stationary, Adjustable desk and 

chair, and single pedestal Desks and Chairs. 
FOR 


WRITE A Oo ala TO DAY 
Blackboards and Supplies: 


Don’t fail to ask for our new 120-page Catalogue J 1 7 
A complete directory of everything for the Schoolroom. 








Nsw" Fmenican’ Seating Compa 
oston 8 

Philadelphia , : pany , 

Pittsburgh 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 


AMERICAN STEEL SANITARY DEsKs 


Guaranteed for a Lifetime. 
Our Steel Desks represent the most modern ides as in sanitary 























REPORT FOLDERS: (core en ca 


months term. Enclosed in envelope - - 


COPIED PHOTOS: 


FREE. 


for 25c, 25 for 30c. 


‘The Ohio Printing Company, 





for 
15 cents per dozen, 
Any photo copied 14x2% gummed, I5 
Christmas 


Box N, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


record lined 
nine or less 
prepaid, 


best 


catalog 











ly 


Teachers Journal Free 





full of 
teachers, 
dress on a postal card at once 


If You wish a 20 page month 


teachers journal, packed 
practical helps for 
send us your Ad 


JOHN WILCOX, 
Milford N, Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 










































Does Your High School Class 
Review Arithmetic ? 


Then **Review Problems in Arithmetic,”’ a book composed of four 
hundred problems selected from eight leading texts, is what you need because 
it will thoroughly cover all subjects in two months’ time and will thus shorten 
your course without weakening it. 


Do You Teach Eighth Grade Arithmetic ? 


Then “‘ Review Problems in Arithmetic” will furnish all necessary 
work to supplement the regular text. The problems can be used in connec- 
tion with the daily work or to give a thorough review on completion of 


adopted book. 
Do You Wish to Test Your Knowledge of Arithmetic 
Preparatory to Any Examination ? 

















Then ‘* Review Problems in Arithmetic” is the boox you need, 
because it will test your knowledge of the subject and show you which kind 
of problems need most attention on your part. To cover all the work in 
this book will be a guarantee of ability to pass any examination, no 
matter how severe. 

It will help you teach the subject and pass the examination for a higher 
grade certificate. 

It is a book that both teacher and student can use in class. 

It is practically indispensable in preparing a class for special or teachers’ 
examination, 

Many vocational problems feature it. 

It is modeled after a book which enjoyed a very wide sale. 

It is new and up-to-the-minute. 

An edition of forty thousand just 1ssued. 

Published with or without answers. 
edition is wanted. 


When ordering specify which 


Price 25 cents. Ten or more copies at one time for class use, 20 ets. each. 


Catalogue of Teachers’ Magazines, Supplementary Reading, and Teachers’ Helps upon request. 


Send all orders to JOHN RANKIN, Hillsdale, Penna. 
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‘. 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


Buy from ‘‘The House That Helps,’’ a Concern 


that handles such material exclusively; hence, 


A LARGE LIST OF BRIGHT NUMBERS. 
PROMPT SERVICE. 

HELP IN SELECTION IF DESIRED. 

PLAYS, ETC. OF ALL PUBLISHERS IN STOCK. 


Here Are A Few Choice Numbers 


FOR THANKSGIVING 


A Letter From Home, (Boys’ Play)—15 cents. 

Help-U Thanksgiving Collection—25 cents. 

Handy Card Series for Thanksgiving, (Recitations)— 15 cents. 
Little Puritans’ Peace Meal, (Song)—25 cents. 

Pilgrim’s Dream, (Exercise) —15 cents. , 

An Indian Lullaby—40 cents. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


Help-U Christmas Collection—25 cents. 

A Home Made Santa Claus, (Play)—25 cents. 
Christmas at Golden Gulch, (Play)—15 cents. 
Christmas at Finnegan’s Flat—(Play)—15 cents. 
Christmas Chimes (Drill)—15 cents. 

Christmas Surprise (Drill) —15 cents. 

Aunt Sabriny’s Christmas, (Girls’ Play)—15 cents. 
Honest Shoemaker, (Play)—15 cents. 

Little Lady Santa Claus, (Song)—25 cents. 
Soldiers of St. Nick, (Song)—25 cents. 


Our new catalog of Plays, Drills, Action Songs, Cantatas, etc., 


arranged to help you as much as possible, sent FREE. Every 
one of the 135,000 teachers who read this should have one. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio. 

















personal reply and there have not been 
many replies which would be of general 
interest this month. 

Concerning the queries about autumn 
leaves, I would say,—A collection of 
leaves is beautiful and is an aid in Na- 
ture work. Leavescan be pressed, paraf- 
fined, rubbed over with a hot iron, then 
strung on black thread, for festooning. 

It is the Chautauquan which has been 
‘publishng the South America articles 
Miss G. Iowa, wants to locate. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 





August Magazine Outlook: Three re- 





| useful, 
Making of Sir Walter,’’ by Charles S 


_cott. Melrose Abbey ; ; sites referred to 


markable pictures,—examples of aerial 
photograplhy,—‘‘ As the Airman sees it.’’ 
Discuss difficulties of taking pictures from 
a height above the view. Twenty-two 
small pictures illustrate ‘‘ The 
. Ol- 


in Scott’s novels; 
paper for any boy or girl to read. 


This is an inspiring 
Many 


| portions can be used with classes in his- 


tory, geography, literature. 


August St. Nicholas: Six pictures from 


| photographs taken by children, good sub- 


| which show 


jects for story assignment. ‘* Oddities of 
the Fish World’’ and the four pictures are 
useful; ‘‘A team of Ostriches’’ is an ac- 
count which will interest any pupil and 
the picture can be used with classes ; and 
the paper which tells the life story of 
Charles George Gordon is inspiring and 
helpful in many ways. The pictures 
scenes in the desert’ can be 


used with classes in geography. 


September Harpers: ‘‘Trouville — A 
Paris by the Sea’’ by Harrison Rhodes. 
This is recommended for use when study- 
ing France. It is avery enjoyable paper 
which should be read by the teacher and 
used in class by having selected para- 
graphs read, or by writing headings upon 
the blackboard from which to give a 
talk. When studying South America, 
any teacher will be glad to read, ‘‘ Ad- 
venturing Along tlie Upper Orinoco’’ by 
Caspar Whitney. Tiis is a fascinating 
account of a sojourn which made the 
writer acquainted with the region and 


| the inhabitants of it. 





pictures ; 
| wayo, 


| 
| 


j in 
it will miss a great deal. 


| by Mary 


September Scribner’s: ‘* The Last Frou- 
tier’? by E. Alexander Powell, F. R. G. 
S., map of Rhodesia and fourteen fine 
full-page photograph of Bula- 
showing the Cecil Rhodes statue 
in the middle distance, and several Victo- 
ria Falls views. 

‘The Family and the Panama Canal’’ 
Gay Humphreys. This is not 
illustrated ; it is not of a character to use 
the class, but any teacher who misses 
It is delight- 


| ful,—it is just what we all want to know 


about the way ‘‘they’’ live down there. 
| The teacher of history will find most use- 
‘ful and enjoyable the paper by John 
Finley, ‘‘The French in the Heart of 
America,’’ twenty-one pictures, —one 
from a drawing of Niagara Falls by Hen- 
nepin. 

On page 569, September World’s 
Work, begins an interesting account of 


| the presidential candidates, ‘‘ Wilson — 


| with 


Taft—Roosevelt’’ written by a common 
acquaintance. ‘‘An Intimate Evening 
Each.’’ With this, the August 17 
Outlook can be used. It gives a most 
excellent report of the Progressive Con- 
vention. The matters discussed on pages 
852-854 are important. The words of 


| Jane Addams are, of themselves, so wor- 
| thy of perusal that this copy will be laid 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 


| Lincoln’’ 


| esting also. 

pers to use with geography classes, — | 
| ‘*The Enchanting Forest of Compiegne’”’ 
| by Lillie Hamilton 
| tures 5 
| John Burroughs, with eleven pictures. 


AS eZ 


aside for the sake of them, to be ready at 
will. 

September Century, ‘‘Characteristics of 
by Helen Nicolay, from un- 
published notes of his secretary, John G. 


| Nicolay. A valuable paper to note for use 


on many occasions. Exceedingly inter- 
Two delightfully written pa- 


French, 
and ‘‘Holidays 


eight pic- 
in Hawaii’’ by 
















The Holbrook Reader 
for Primary Grades 
120 Pages. Full Cloth. Illustrated. With Word List. 
PRICE 35c 
(Question Book FREE for teachers whose scholars are using the book ) 


This book has been prepared by Miss 
Florence Holbrook ofthe Forestville School, 


Chicago, It is the story of a boy, describ- 
ing incidents in the life of an ordinary boy, 
touching on his birthday and Christmas 
festivities, and his every day life at home, 
at school, ‘and at play. 

Not a basic reader but prepared definitely 
as a supplementary book in deference to 
the wishes of many of our friends and cus- 
tomers who feel a real need for more read- 
ing work in the first year of school. Not a 
story book, and yet it consists of a:contin- 
uous and related series ofincidents. Kvery 
picture is made to illustrate the text and 
the words are not beyond th¢ vocabulary of 
a child of that age. 

Copiously illustrated, with vocabulary, a 
series of questions, and suggestions for 
teachers. Printed on a grade of paper made 
especially for this book, andin a distinc- 
tive color. 

Philip’s talks with his mother, his games 
with his playmates, and his work in school 
are subjects of commonexperience and in- 
terest. The lad has an interestin birds and 
flowers and trees, fostered by his teacher. 
He is taught consideration for those less 
fortunate than himself, and courtesy forall. 
Qbedience, kindness, patriotism, generos- 
ity, and fine manners should be cultivated 
and are indirectly suggested in the relations 
ot Philip to his parents, friends and society. 

For sample copies and graded list of 
School Classics address the publishers 


AINSWORTH & COMPANY, 
623-633 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 














SCHOOL SUPPLIES. S2t!osze moitea 

* free to Teachers, 
Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Marches, 
Drills, Exercises, Celebrations, Entertainments, 
Games, Songs, Teachers’ Books and Dictionaries. 
Reward and Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Number, 
Reading, Alphabet and Busy-work Cards, Reports, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, Beads, 
Papers, Stars, Festooning, Drapery, Flags, Raffila, 
Sewing Silkette, Needles, Scissors, Blackboards, 
Erasers, Crayons, Maps, Globes, all School Goods, 
Address to A. J, FOUCH & CO,, WARREN, PA. 


Prepare to Earn More Money 


Carnegie College—Home Study Dep’t 


Carnegie College is one of the largest, oldest and best 
known Home Study institutions in the United States, 

The College will grant a limited number of ‘Special 
Tuition Sc holarships’’ this year to those who are the 
first to make application. 

These “Scholarships” offer a grand opportunity to 
those who desire to prepare for county and state exam- 
inations, and secure higher grade certificates and 
higher salaries, for next year. 

Advanced Positions 

Our courses pee pare not only for advanced positions 
as teachers, high school principals, school superintend- 
ents, book- keepers and stenographers; but also for ex- 
aminations for Civil Service positions, admission to 
practice Law, and licensed engineers. Students have 
over one hundred branches from which to select, 
Write for our complete “Law Course.’ 

The work is all done by correspondence at your home 
and during your spare time. 


Now is the Time to Enroll 


Ambitious and progressive teachers will enroll now. 
We want to hear at once from every teacher who is am- 
bitious to advance and who wants a better position for 
next year. Simply send your name and address. Write 
to us today; tomorrow may be too late. For ‘‘Specia! 
Tuition Scholarship” and full information, address 


Carnegie College, 19 Depot-Street, Rogers, Ohio 














Correct Stammering—A New Spee- 
ialty for Public School Teachers 


Here isa fine chance for you, teachers, to specialize 
and increase your income. Dep artments are being 
opened in many public schools tee the correction of 
the stamme ring. be abit among children. There is a 
demand for teachers who eg qualified. Course ten 
weeks—6 weeks instruction, 4 practical work, The 


Reed School 


offers the most complete, scientific and effective 
method ever devised for correcting the stammering 
habit. This school has special classes and instruc- 

tion for children. One week's free trial to pupils. 

Habit corrected in six weeks, Special Summer School 
for Teachers. Write to-day for catalogue which shows 
the possibilities of this chance we are offcring 
you to become a specialist in this new field. 


THE REED SCHOOL, 383 Hubbard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


A IED 
BOOK KEEPING, 

SALES MANSHIP 

or SHORTHAND 

“Brown's is the largest and most successful sys- 
tem of private business training schools in the 
world.”—Chicago Tribune. 

Teachers, does your work offer a satisfactory fu- 
ture? Have you ever thought of learning one of 
our courses in your spare time? We place Dur 
| | graduates; they are holding fine positions through- 

out the country. We will gladly send absolutely 
free, for your consideration, terms and New 











course that interests you most and write today for 
all particulars. 
Brown’s Home-Study Sehool, 500 Brown Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 








| Home Study Book of particulars. Just mention 
} 
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| PASS ANY EXAMINATION | 
Regents’ 


Review Books 


Copyrighted and Trade Mark) 


The questions asked by the Regents of N. Y. 
state for the past 15 years as é test for the 


ompletion of the work in GRAMMAR 
<CHOOLS, HIGH SC Hoot, z. and for 
TEACHERS? € rE RTIEFICATE 


The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are added after each examination. 

The questions are Peg by Chas ating 
the books SUITA FoR Cl S USE 
with the LATE 1 Xx AMIN ATION PA- 
PERS at the end of the books. 

Used for review work in nearly every 
school in N, Y. State and in the best schools 
in every state in the Union. 


Over 300,000 Copies Sold 


Pages raped in preparing for REGENTS’, 
TEACHERS’, or CIVIL SERVICE EX: 
AMIN ATLONS. 


Question and Answer Books in 








Arithmetic Geography El. English 

U.S. History Physiology Spelling 
Algebra Drawing Geometry 
ist Yr. Eng. 2nd Yr. Eng. Biology 


3rd Yr. Eng. 
Eng. History Anc’t History 
Physics _ Hist. of Edu. Psychologyi 
Amer. History Chemistry Botany 
Price 25c each; for class use 20c each post- 
age paid or $2 00 per dozen net. 
With an order for a dozen or more 
kind we enclose an answer book free. 
oad 
kind for You can return any 
not wanted @ nad vemtt for the others 
adisposed of. They will cost your pupils only 
hout 1&c each and they worth 
than this to anv one studying these subjects. 


ist Yr. Latin 


sth Yr. Eng. 
Civil Gov. 


of one 


Let us send vou a dozen or more of each 
your school. 
when 


are move 


Perhaps your School Board wil! purchase a 
supply for you. Many schools use them as reg- 
ular text books, purchasing an equal number of 
both question and answer books, 

We claim these are the best books for re- 
view work ever published and the large 
number sole seems to prove our Claim, 

Other subjects ready for September, 

"Wecan also furnish at the 
the Regents Review Books: 

AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY .,..—Over 200,000 copies 
already sold. The best book published on 
geography for work in the lower grades. 

PITCHER’S GRADED EXERCISES IN 
ARITHMETIC Book I, Third and Fourth 
Years: Book IIL, Fifth Year; Book IIT, Sixth 
Year: Book IV, Seventh Year: Book V, Fighth 
and Ninth Years. The best books published 
for work in the lower grades in Arithmetic 

Address all orders to 


W.Hazleton Smith,1I7 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 


same prices as 














How to Teach Drawing 


rhis book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 


to day. Whatto have pupils do. What questions to 
ask. What answers to require. 


The book is for teachers only, the pupils being 
provided with models which can be prepared by the 
teacher and pupils from directions given in the book. 
leachers are also enabled to pass an examination in 
Drawing by studving this book. The book is sub- 
staptially bound and contains 120 diagrams and illus- 
trations, Price 35 cents prepaid. 

ner We have just addeda chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions atthe bottom of each page for 
t of teachers preparing for examinations, 
% a complete book, prepaid, 35 cents, Ad- 
; HAZLETON SMITH, 117 Seneca St., 
Buffalon N.Y. 


Report Cards 


record of 





e use 
Price 


dress 





These cards are arranged for keeping a 


the standing of your pupils for each review during 
theterm or year. Onecard answers for one pupil a 
vhole vear. They are arranged for the signature of 


he parents each month. Size of each 7!.x4 inches. 
Price 10e per dozen 3 3 doz. 2c. Send l0e for sample 
z. and address, W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. 


Seat Work 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series. 
By Euizaseru Merrick Knipp, B. S 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 


50 Set ant SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANOUS SHEETS 


ize of sheet, 3',x5—Colored, Illustrated with full di- 
rections for using each set, and adapted to all grades 
f school work, 

Price, 25 cts. per set of 50-5 sets $1 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you no trouble, 


Special Offer 


To introduce this work we will send the 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 
50 cents in stamps. 


One From Many. 

“The Busy Work Series are just what people want. 
Send me 500 sets, 100 of a kind. The series are just 
excellent and I shall do some splendid work for you 
selling them in Iowa.” Prin. O. A. COLLINS, Stuart, 
Iowa. Address, W. HAZLETON S/UTH, 117 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N.Y. 














| formery principal of 
| High School. 
| profusely illustrated. 


| perience. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Book Reviews 


‘<Commercial and Industrial _Geo-' 
graphy.’’ By AlbertG. Keller, professor | 
of the Science of Society, Yale University, 
and A. L.. Bishop, protessor of Geography 
and Commerce, Sheffield Scientific 
School, 12mo, cloth, 357 pages, illus- 
trated. $1.00. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

It is only recently that the interesting 
resources of commercial geograpliy in 
elementary teaching have been fully ap- 
preciated. Given inthe abstract, merely 
as a matter of statistics, the subject was 
not apt to be popular or very beneficial. 
Presented as it isin this book, it cot- 
bines attractiveness with true pedagogi- 
cal value. The leading aspects of com- 
merce and industry are treated under 
three natural divisions corresponding to 
the three great needs of man: Food, 
Clothing, Shelter. The facts of the com- 
mercial and industrial organization are 
constantly referred to the pliysical, human 
and social factors which give them mean- 
ing. Because of the reasoning required, 
this study is redeemed from becoming, | 
as it too often has been, a mere series of | 
unrelated acts of memory. The book is 
intended for pupils in the seventh and 
eighth grades, and for early high school 
work. It is profusely illustrated, and 





| plete, 


the pictures form an important and at- | 


tractive feature of the instruction given. 


Agriculture.’’ With experi- 
By Milo N. Wood, 
Pittsville, Wis., 
Cloth, 340 pages, 
goc net. Orange 


**School 
ments and Exercises 


120, 


Judd Co., New York. 


Agriculture is now being taught so gen- 


erally in our sclwols, that suitable text- 
books are in demand, Here is one of 
the number which admirably meets the 
demand. The author has been for many 
years a successiul teacher of this subject, 
and tle book has grown out of this ex- 
It a teachable book and a 
practical text for all classes where agri- 
culture is taught. It contains a large 
number of experiments, and the text cor- 
relates the work of the schoolroom with 
the pupil’s experience at home, The 
materials required for performing the ex- 
periments are simple and inexpensive, 
and any teacher of ordinary 


is 


ingenuity | 


can secure ail of the apparatus for use as | 


outlined. The book is intended espe- 
cially tor classes in rural schools and up- 
per grades, although it is a good text for 
high schools also. While primarily a 
text-book, it will be found valuable to 
any one desiring to obtain a general 
knowledge of elementary agriculture. 


‘‘Health In Home and Town,’’ By 
Bertha M. Brown, author of ‘‘Good 
Health for Girls and Boys.’’ Cloth. 
320 pages. Illustrated. 60c. D. C 


Heath & Co., Boston. 

The importance of the home in pre- 
serving health of mind and body has 
never been more clearly set forth than in 
this book. It also teaches how to secure 
and maintain the healthfulness and at- 
tractiveness of the home. The danger of 
dust and dirt, of poor ventilation, of in- 


adequaie light, of bad food and water, of | 


intemperance and contagious diseases, 
and of many other enemies of efficient 
and healthful life are emphasized. 
teaching is practical and explicit, equips 
pupils for successfully meeting the tasks 
of mature lite in home-making. The 
town 
and his duty to aid in making it a desir- 


able and sanitary place in which io live. 


is taught with sufficient detail to be ef- 
fective. The school owes it to society to 
give every boy and girl the sort of in- 
struction that this book inakes possible. 


” By Edwin 


28c. D. 


‘*Grammar Grade Speller, 
S. Richards. Cloth, 192 pages. 
C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

This book completes the series of Rich- 
ards’ Spellers and builds upon the phonic 
foundation laid in the Richards’ Primary 
Speller. 





The | 


is the larger home of the citizen | 


The words are wisely chosen | 


5000 Government Positions Open | 


To Teachers. 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government exami- 
nations to be held throughout the entire country, 
within the next few months. ‘The positions to be 
tilled pay from $600 to $1500; have short bours and 
annual vacations with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute Dep’t F112 Rochester, N. Y. for large 
descriptive book, showing the positions open, and 
giving many sam); le examination questions which 
will be sent free of charge. 





Water Color Postcards and Art Studies 


WATER COLOR POSTCARDS:—These are particularly artistic designs in photogravure on 
special white water color board, ard are made especially for coloring by hand, 
They are excellent for busy work in schools and can be 
utilized in many ways by teachers, 
for the cards and colors if 





to, I 
New 





Box of 8 good water colors and 


directions for using, 13c, postpaid, 


each. Li 
colored 25e. each, postpaid, 


muss i John Wilcox, Milford, N. Y. 


er can possibly introduce 
when colored, or can s¢ i ‘the m at oc 
following assortments: 
Ilalloween, 
Valentine, 
te. each in any quantity, postpaid, 

STU DLES: 
and exceedinly artistic photogravures, for hand coloring 
about 7x9, either the black and white or the 
are especially fine for framing, 
Se. each, handcolored 
10c. each, hand- 


sadies’ Heads, 


Year, 


WATER COL 


Flor: ul Mottoes. 


r size, 





LIxli, 


which can 


Landscapes, F 


Thank 
Washington’ 


OR ART: 


mecenery, 


be done by 


Pupils will gladly pay 
the teachers will keep them on 
hand, and it will prove t he most attractive work the teach- 
Pupils can mail them to friends 
have the 


each, We 


lowers, Floral Mot 
kKsgiving, Christmas, 
s Birthday, Easter. 


Beautifi 


anyon 


hand colored 
Two assortments, Scenery 


10c. 


7 





e. 













il 





ALL INTERLINEAR ne 


Best Kind, Half Leather. 
duced to........ ° 


POCKET LITERAL TRANSLATIONS 
Clear Print. Post-paid. Re- Me 


“LATIN, GERMAM, FRENCH or SPANISH 


Without a Master, 
Postpaid 


Best Ponies. 
| duced to 





Seven Different Teachers’ Catalogs Free 


[REPORT 


COLONIAL 


CARD Per Doz. 
Envelopes 
PRINTING CO.. Mansfield, 0. 


10¢c . 
5c. 















Nine Poems, 


50 State St, 





McMINN & GEAR, 125 Pingree Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


Burrough’s Sharp Eyes, 
Wilderness, Scott’s Lady of the 
The set for 35 
New York Education Co., 
Albany, N. Y. 


8th Grade English Outline Questions 


In the 


Warner's 
Lake and the 
cents. 
































sometimes you forget how much 


@, Every teacher of the manual arts should 
colors to choose from and it will be sent wit 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 





have one of 
hout charge 


Life without Industry is Guilt, and Industry without 
and Education is Brutality. 


@, Not that art or education or art education is being neglected these busy 


—Ruskin, 


DIXON CRAYONS 


add to the joy and real accomplishment in School Drawing. 
our COLOR CHARTS. 


to all that wish. 


Art 


days, but 


20 


Jersey City, N. J. 



































Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


HUNDREDS OF SUBJECTS—BEST STENCILS MADE. § 


Borders, each 5c. Sunbonnet Babies: Overall 
I urkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes; Cattails: Holly 
Chicks; Cupids; Easter Lilies; Tulips; Rabbit 


Portraits, Animals, ete. Size 17x22 iiches, each 
bus; Field; Hiawatha; Eskimo and Home; E 
Baby; Dute h Boy; Dute b Girl; Horse; Cow; 
Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; Goose; Hen; Rooster; O 

Other Stencils. 22x34 inches, each 1l0c. Typic 


Calendar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving 


Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; Washingt 
Name any ¢ 


Roll of Honor; 
Map Stencils. 34x44 inches, each 20c. 

of States. 
Large Map Stencils. About4xt feet, each 40c. 
Special Stencils. Fifty different Busywork Ste 


Welcome; Large Hiawatha. 
United § 


Alphabet for 20c; Twelve-inch Plain Alphabe 
Script Alphabet for blackboard, capitals, sm: 
Colored Chalk. Very best, doz. assorted, loc; Tv 
Note. You may have one fifth off if your order 


lhave everything for teachers, 






Latta’s Book For Teachers 


Hints and Devices for Teach 


Old Testament Stories—Jos¢ 


New Primary Arithmetic Cards, 15c: 
Fifty Drawings to color, assorted, 15c3; Toy Mon 
Toy Money in bills, one set, 10c; "E ig chteen Hiav 
Eighteen Eskimo Drawings to color, 5c; 
Sixteen Manual Training Exercise o{*. ir boys 
‘ix Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools 


Iskimo Mother 


Boys; Brownie 
Bells; Santa; 
3; Roses; Pansie 
5c. Washington; 


“St 





EN 


Cherries and 
In 
Lo 


Daisies; 
Lincoln; 


Si 


with two Children; 


Goldenrod: 


T POSTPAID 


Maple Leaves: 
Hatchet; Flags; 
itch Boys; Birds, 
ngfellow; Colum- 
Sunbonnet 


Dog; Fox; Bears Elephant; Camel; Lion; Pig; 
wl; Hawk; Eagle; Locomotive; Steamer; Mill. 
al Pilgrims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey 
Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chininey; 


on on Horse; 


Any 


tates; 


You may name any of above maps, about 9x12, at 3c ear 
United States; Europe; 
medium size 
Stencils, 15¢e; Forty different Phonic Stencils, about 9x12 inches, 60¢; 


neils, 


t for 40e; Six-ine 


ill lette rs and tig 
slue Stamping Powder 


goods amounts to over $1.00. 
Address, JOHN LATTA, Box 66, Cedar Falls. Lowa, 


vo doz. 
for the actos 


Latta’s Helps For Teachers 


The BEST ON EARTH 
AND LEAST EXPENSIVE 


One third off if your order amounts to not 
less than $1.50; that is, a $1.00 money order 
will pay for ary of the following amcunting to $1.50. 
Primary or rural teachers who do not have the first 6ix 
articles will do well to consider them in the first order. 

Goods are sent prepaid at once, 


Teachers Bulletin (quarterly) one year - 
Fourty-one New Paper Cutting Designs - 
Farm Stories for Puyils and Teachers 


ers - 


ph and others 


alandatr 
Continent; 


Boys with Flag 
Map or Ph 
Any $8 

h for se 
World; 


ifte 
Five i 
h Old English 
ures, complet 


50c 
25c¢ 
5c 
10¢ 
20c 


Twenty Cardboard Construction Patterns on 
heavy cardboard in four co!ors ready to make up 


3Ce 
10c 


New Primary Sewing Cards, by Latta 


y In coins, one set, - - 
atha Drawings to color, 


The Story of. Jesus for Primary gra 


dew Language Pic ture s for intermediate grades, one se ot Ww ith instruc tions 


Fifty Outline Maps, 8 


6X llinches, name the maps you want 


Large Outline Mapsof United States for Charts, 24x36 inches, three | for 
Public School Report Cards, for one month or for 10 months, twent yfive for 


Tickets—Good, Perfect, On Time, Name any you 


want, 100 for 


Prize Cards for pupils whostay ahead for one month in any subject, 25 fi or 
Fifty Pictures of Half-cent size, all popular subjects and no two alike, onc set 


50 Booklet covers to color. 6x9 no two alike and fc 
Calendar Pads—1 dozen small, 15c; 1 dozen medi 


Sixteen Common Birds in natural colors, with descript 


or all grades 
um, 20c: 


ion, habits, ete. 


1 dozen large, 


One sot 


Sixteen Birds to color, each 6 x 9 inches and drawn from the above set, for - 
Twelve Different Calendars to Color, 6x9 inches, one set for . : 
Twelve Dolls of Nations, in colors, to be cut out and dressed up, the set for - 


Twelve Dolls of Nations to color, 10 inches high, drawn from the above set, 
Figures, Signs, etc., 4 inches high, name any you want, 


Black Letters, 


for 
a0 for 


Blue Carbon Paper for tracing with a pencil, one large sheet 20x30 inches 


Onion Skin Tracing Paper, 17x22 inches, very transparent, 
Guiamed Stars; Dots: Hearts; Jacko’lantern: Turkey; 


12 shee 


Pictures. 16x20, brown or carbon-tone prints, W ashington: 
Christ at Twelve: Sistine Madona; Angelus; Gleaners; W ind Mill. 1 for 20e; 


See Stencils listed above. Address, 


JOHN LATTA, 


‘ts for 
Santa; Holly: 


Flag: Na 
Lincoln; 


Box 66, Cedar Falls, lowa. 


s: Flag; Program; 
vsiology Subject. 


tate; Any Group 
“at work, 
Ancient History, 


en Common Bird 
neh Ornamental 
Alphabet for ZC} 
for 10¢ 
pL bag 


e set 


10c, 






for 


10¢ 
- 6c 
10¢ 
6c 
10c 
10c 
lsc 
10c 


60¢ 


me any, box 


4tor .- 



























































GE RN ST EC 
4“ > Money for Your Spare Time A, 
We require ladies to co-operate with usin 

securing orders for finest New York cus- 
tom tailored suits and coats. Our new | 
selling method and co-operative flan will 
make you independent, We scll from 


factory to wearer at fa ctory prices, and 









allow Big Sty le Book 
—50s tht free. tyour 
your measure ar 4 let us 

fit-sharing pian. No 


ary. Write fe yf part iculars. 


expense or exper + 
I New York GarmentCo., a. -> 1184 Broadway,N.Y. [he 




















22 See! 
DETROIT TOLEDO- 
CLEVELAND PT. HURON 
UFFALO GODERICH 
“NIAGARA FALLS ALPENA. ST.IGHACE 





Spend your vacation on the Great 
Lakes, the most economical an 
enjoyable outing in America. 

Where You Can Go 





Daily service is operated between 
Detroit and Cleveland, Detroit and 


Buffalo; four trips weekly between 
Toledo, Detroit, Mackinaclslandand 
way ports; daily service between 
Toledo, Cleveland and Put-in-Bay, 
A Cleveland to Mackinac special 
steamer will be operated two trips 
weekly from June | 5th to September 
10th, stopping only at Detroit every 
trip and Goderich, Ont., every other 
trip. Special Day Trips Between | 
Detroit and Cleveland During July | 
and August.—Raiiroad Tickets Avail- | 
ableon Steamers.—Send 2centstamp | 
for Illustrated Pamphlet and Great 
Map. Address: : 
L. G. Lewis, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich. 
Philip H. McMillan, President 
A.A, Schantz, General Manager 
Detroit and Cleveland Nav. Co. 











W { a cricion manuscripts (short stories, anec 
ante tes, addresses, etc). Particulars for stamp, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 








Miller’s Literary Agency, 211 Reisinger Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


These Books Belong in 





Your School Library 


A limited number of the books 
named below will be sent to any 
public school teacher free of cost 
upon request. They are booklets on 
agricultural topics written in a broad 
way with very decided human inter- 
est. The presence of these books in 
the hands of your pupils will help 
to make your teaching more vital 
and practical. 








During the past year the Schools 
Division of the I H C Service Bureau 
has distributed more than 100,000 
copies of ‘‘The Story of Bread,’’ and 
many thousand copies of ‘‘For Bet- 
ter Crops,’’ the I H C Almanac, 
‘*The Golden Stream,’’ ‘‘The Cattle 
Tick,’’ and other booklets sent free 
to schools. Our new booklet, ‘‘Al- 
falfa in the Corn Belt,’’ is now 
ready. With the books we will send 
a circular announcing the lecture, 
‘*The Dawn of Plenty’’ and the pub- 
lic school essay contest held in con- 
nection with the lecture. 

Send your request to 


IHC Service Bureau, 
814 Harvester Building, - Chicago. 








TWO BOOKS 


and rare scholar, 
helpers and teachers. 


parents. 


full-page colored plates. 
One dollar, postpaid. 


classes of children. 


‘Black Beauty’ and ‘Beautiful Joe,’ 


throughout the land.’ 


The Strike at Shane's, 91 pp. 


by express or freight. 
use. 


ern Greek, French and Yiddish. 
tion, birds, animals, etc., 


*“‘How to Form Bands of Mercy” 
will be mailed free to any address. 


trations, stories, poems, etc., 


47 Milk Street, Boston, 





318 pages, gilt top, bound in blue vellum, 





JUST OUT 


THE BIRDS OF GOD 


By Theron Brown of The Youth’s Companion 


A collection of a lifetime of anecdotes about birds, by a great bird lover 
in which the little creatures are shown to be men ’s friends, 


‘Careful perusal will enable young people, and their elders, to under- 
stand and appreciate better the importance of bird life. 
An ideal book for supplementary reading. 


’’Boston Globe. 
Invaluable to teachers and 


stamped in gold, with five 


PRINCE RUDOLF’S QUEST 


3y Ida Kenniston 
Written in the form of a delightful fairy tale, this story will appeal to all 


‘The lessons of kindness, mercy and justice to animals and birds are too 
attractively prese nted to be soon for rotten 
this book shoul 
*—Christian Science Monitor. 


150 pages, with frontispiece, fancy board covers, 58 cents, postpaid. 


OUR FIVE POPULAR 20 CENT (postpaid) CLOTH BOOKS 
Black Beauty, 245 pp. illustrated, 
The Lady of the Robins, 194 pp. 
For Pity's Sake, 191 pp. illustrated, 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, 154 pp. 


Serving the same purpose as 


meet with a ready sale 


(paper, 9 cents) 
(paper, 10 cents) 
(paper, 10 cents) 
(paper, 8 cents) 
(paper, 7 cents) 


The paper editions of the above five books are sold at 5 cents each, net, 
Hundreds of thousands have been — for school 


Headquarters for Humane Literature in Spanish, Italian, Swedish, Mod- 


Special assortment of twenty-five different leaflets on humane educa- 
will be mailed upon receipt of ten cents. 


and our price list of fifty publications 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Monthly magazine with handsome colored cover, rigs me | many illus- 
$100 per year. 
Special rates to teachers. Sample copies free. 


American Humane Education Society 


Agents wanted everywhere. 


Mass. 


from those in common use that present 
difficulties. The book is equipped with 
exercises in word-building, dictation ex- 
ercises, abundant reviews, essential defi- 
nitions, simple rules for spelling, ex- 
planation of diacritical marks, key to 
pronunciation, tables of prefixes and suf- 
fixes, and a chapter on Syllabication, It 


text for use in the upper four grades of 
the grammar schools, and seems likely to 
secure the maximum return for the time 
devoted to the spelling lesson. 


‘*Letters from Colonial Children.’’ Ly 
Eva Marchi Tappan. Large 12mo. cloth, 
319 pages, 60c. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. 

These are most attractive historical 
| stories in letier form. They are not the 
| letters of real children but are real child- 
ren's letters, and show how life in the 
American colonies might have seemed to 





| written of it to another child. For in- 
stance, Will Newton, who made the voy- 
age to Virginia in the same boat with 
| Captain John Smith, writes of the daily 
| doings and his experiences to a boy 
friend in England, Jolin Billington, who 
was on the Mayflower, writes to his 
grandmother in England, Polly Bergen 
| of New Amsterdam writes to her aunt in 
England, and so on througii from most of 
the colonies. While the letters are im- 
aginary, historical accuracy in the inci- 
dents has been aimed at, except in the 
language employed, as the author says 
‘‘to sprinkle the pages with seventeenth 
century phrases would have been a simple 
niatter; but to reproduce with any degree 
of verisimilitude the familiar parlance 
of the children of three centuries ago 
would have been impossible.’’ So mod- 
ern English instead of an ‘‘ unsatisfactory 
imitation’’ isused. The illustrations are 
numerous and well chosen. 


‘The Kipling Reader.’’ 
tary Grades. I2mo, cloth. 157 pages. 
4oc. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

It was certainly a happy thought on 
the part of editor and publishers to com- 
pile this volume and open to the young 
reader the beautiful and stimulating 
world of imaginative literature that Mr. | 
Kipling has created tor children. It is 
| pretty certain that no child who reads 
| these extracts from the ‘‘ Just So Stories”’ | 

and ‘‘The Jungle Books’’ will fail to 
wish for more of this deliglitful litera- | 
ture. There are verses as well as prose, 
| one for the most part relating to the oth- | 
er. It is a fine idea thus to introduce | 
the young people to this master writer. 


By Dallas Lore Sharp. | 
Illustrated by Robert Bruce Horsfall, | 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 148. pages. 60c. | 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
This is one of the Dallas Lore Sharp | 
Nature Series, by this well-known na- 
ture writer, the others being ‘‘The Fall | 
|of the Year,’’ and ‘‘The Spring of the 
| Year.’? They form altogether a most 
| fascinating series of nature reading for | 
children of from ten to fifeen vears of age, 
such as will give tliem a sympathietic in- | 
terest in the changing aspects and mani- 
| fold forms of life is the great out-of- | 
doors. The books are made up of a series | 
of entertaining chapters dealing with | 
sights, sounds and experiences of tlie | 
various seasons. There are suggestions | 
and notes for teacher and pupil, and this 
from those for the pupil on the chapter 
‘‘Hunting the Snow,’’ gives some idea 
of the teachings of the book: ‘‘Study the 
drawings of the tracks in this chapter, 
then go into the woods and try and iden- 
tify the tracks you find in the snow. 
Every track you discover and identify will 
be a quarry in your bag, just as truly as 
though you had killed a deer or a moose 
ora bear.’’ Boys and girls wiil read and 
reread tliese books with increasing de- 
light and be much the richer for the 
reading of them. 








‘*Winter.’’ 








Bay View Reading Course 
These short courses, in their 2oth year, 
appeal to progressive teachers. Nine 
| courses ready. Why not look into them 
| and resolve to make your reading count 
for better results? They combine de- 
lightful travel features and specialize in 
history, literature, art, and contemporary 
life of lands studied. Why not starta 


club? Send to J. M. Hali, Boston B'D, 
Detroit, Mich. 














provides all that can be required of a | 


the child mind, and how he might have | 


For Eleimen- 





October 1912 


LA STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL.B. 


oat recognized resident law school in U. S., Conterring Degree 

of Bachelor of Only law school in 

fand giving same instruc- 

Over 450 elass-room lectures. Faculty of over 30 

to prepare graduates to pass bar ex- 

amination, Only law school giving Complete Course in Oratory and 

Public ing. School aeot di nd r ded by 

| Gov. Officiais, Business Men, Noted Lawyers and Students. Only insti- 
tution of its kind in the venid. Send today for Large Ha 

My-trated Prospectus, Special courses for Business Men and Bankers. 

TON CO! OF 


LAW, 2196 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 

logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
PLA YS: Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make- -Up 
Goods, ete, Suitable for all ages and orcasions. Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should nave one. 
T. S. DENISON & Co. MNept. 6E, 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


“Everything for the schoolroom but the teacher 
and the kids.” 


BIG ILLUSTRATED CATALOG - 
Send for free copy. 


The Educational Supply Co., 
Painesville, 



























Just off the press. 


| Box-A, 


“Home 
Economics 


By Etta Proctor Flagg. 


Chio 








The domestic-science 
text book used in Los 


Angeles. 75 Cents. 


A course for one year or 
two, according to the fre- 
guency of lessons. In- 
tended for upper 
grammar grades. 


Little, Brown & Co. 


Boston and Chicago 


DRILL 
CARDS 


for finest set of drill cards for 
forty five combinations in arith- 
metic, also samples of our new 
line of schvol aids, 


J. L. ENGLE, 
Lock Box 491, Beaver, Pa. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Do you want a good position where you can earn 
from $1,000 to $5,000 a year and expenses? 
There are hundreds of such positions now open. 

No former experience as a Salesman required to get 
one of them. If you want to enter the world’s best 

paying profession our FreeEmployment Bureau will 
assist you tosecurea tearm tion where you can earn 

— 








Send 
Three 
Silver 
Dimes 











wees whileyou are Ssegtions Salesmansl ip. 
y forfull 3 list of openings 
on cuteenial letters fr from a hundreds o ae students 


for whom we have recently secured ‘good positions 
aying from $100.00 to $500. 0 a month and expenses, 
Tortce nearest office, Dept. 145 

National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Chicago Mew York KansasCity Seattle New Orieans Toronto 











Practical Eugenics, Four the He be vee 


By Wm. J. Robinson, M. loth, 50c, postpaid 
The Delmar Co., 77 Horatio St. New York 


ELECTRIC School House Lighting and Power Plants 
Motion Picture peachines. coe t Centering 
Lanterns, Lamps, Dynamos, Mot Met Engines 
Books. Catalog 3c. OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, “Cleveland, 0 


W! EDD | N INVITATIONS 








100 for $3.50 


ee ce etc.engraved & printed 


AB, oe anywhere. MONOGRAM 
prartoneer. “0 ISITING CA Camps’ 75e. Write for ines 
TABROOK, 


516 Hathaway Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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Helping the Pupil 
to Use Imagination 








| 


J is helping him to get the full 
value of the teacher's instruction. 
You can stimulate the imagina- 
tion by illustrating geography, 
history and other lessons with 
stereopticon pictures. It can be 
done easily in an entertaining 
way by using the 


Bausch [omb 
Balopticon 


This perfectly constructed instru- 
ment throws clear, brilliant pictures 
on the screen. It is strictly high 
grade—scientifically constructed— 
easy to operate. The Balopticon pro- 
jects ordinary lantern slides and can 
also be arranged to project post cards, 
photographs, prints, etc. in the colors 
of the original. It is used in many 
schools with entirely satisfactory results. 


Model C Balopticon is now 
onty $25.00. The opaque at- 
tachment is $30.00. 

Write today for descriptive circular 18 D 


Bausch ¢% lomb Optical G, 


ia 
tw yon WASHINGTON CHICATCO SAN FRANCIECD 
2O"00" ROCHESTER. NY. "B4**FORT 


| 
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| 
| 
| 
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CRAYONS 
FOR EVERY USE 





{FF tovcarionat coloe 


S83 BINNEY & SMITH C 
‘ NEW YORK, PARIS 











Samples of full line furnished 
Teachers 


BINNEY & SMITH C0O., 
81-83 Fulton St., New York 
additional dozen 


Report Cards ss: 


match®5c per dozen, postpaid. On front pageis a 
neat design with spaces for name of Scholar, 
Grade, Term and Teacher. Second and third 
pages contain blanks for 9 mo. term and space for 
three examination grades with: Reading, spelling, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, langu- 
age, history, physiology, algebra, civil government, 
deportment, days present, days absent, times tardy, 
mo. average, also six blank spaces for extra 
branches. The last page contains notice to_par- 
ents and space forsignatureand a promotion blank. 
Wesell many of these and they give entire satis- 
faction. One of our patronssays; I have used your 
report cards for the past four years and like them 
betterthan any other. Miss Cora Mackey. Long- 
view, Texas. We have an especially fine souvenir 
for close of school for 1912. Send a 2c stamp for 
sample. SEIBERT PRINTING Box 200, 
Canal , Ohio. 





1 doz. 10c, 2 doz. 
20c. 3doz,25c. each 





|S. Richards. 


| 544x7% ins. 


| Creek, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Books Received 


‘The Dramatic Festival,’’ A Considera- 
tion of the Lyrical Method as a Factor in 
Preparatory Education. By Anne A. 
T. Craig. 5%x7%ins. 363 pages. $1.85. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

‘*Stories of Pennsylvania, or School 
Reading from Pennsylvania History,’’ 
By Joseph S. Walton and Martin G. 
Brumbaugh. 5%x7% ins. 300 pages. 
Illustrated. American Book Co., New 
York. 

‘*Grammar Grade Speller,’’? By Edwin 
6x7% ins. Cloth, 182 
pages. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

‘*Work and Play With Numbers,’' By 
Geo. Wentworth and David EK. Smith. 
Cloth. 144 pages.  Illus- 
trated. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

‘*A Practice Book in Arithmetic.’’ By 
Alarriet KR. Sharp. 53(x73{ ins. Paper. 
88 pages. I5c. Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Boston. 

‘*The Boy Scouts’ Champion Recruit,’’ 
By Colonel George Durston. 5x7 ins. 
Cloth. 172 pages. The Saalfield Pub. 
Co., Akron, O, 


‘*The Kipling Reader for Elementary 
Grades,’* By Rudyard Kipling. 5%x7% 
ins. Cloth. Illustrated. 157 pages. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. 

‘“*Education: The Old and the New,’’ 
By Wm. P. Hastings. 5x7% ins. Cloth. 
229 pages. Illustrated. $1.00. Hygiene 
& Physical Education Press. Battle 
Mich. 

‘*Health in Home and Town.’’ 
Bertha Miliard Brown. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 312 pages. 


By 
5%4x7% ins. 
| 9 aay at 





Heath & Co. Boston. 

‘*English Literature,’’ By John Calvin | 
Metcalf. 5%x8 ins. Cloth. 448 pages. | 
Illustrated. $1.25. 3B. F. Jolinson Pub- 
lishing Co., Richmond, Va. | 


‘*Vocal Expressiou,’’ By Katherine | 
Jewell Everts. 5x7% ins. Cloth. 330 
pages. Harper & Brothers. New York. 


‘*Daily Lesson Plans in Language.’’ For 
Second and Third Years of Elementary 
Schools. By Lena H. Guingrich. 54%x7% 
ins. 74 pages. Paper. Illustrated. A. 
Flanagan Co., Chicago. 

‘*The Primary Plan Book, Autumn,"’ 
By Marian M. George. 7x9% ins. Cloth. 
112 pages. Illustrated. A. Flanagan Co., 
Chicago. 

‘*The Training of Children,’’ By Jolin 
Wirt Dinsmore, A. M. 5x7% ins. Cloth. 
336 pages. $1.00 American Book Co., 
New York. 

‘*The Montessori System,’’ in Theory 
and Practice. By Dr. Theodate L. Smith. 
5x7%ins. Cloth. 77 pages. Illustrated. 
6oc. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


‘‘Fifty Famous People,’’ By James 





Baldwin. 5%x7%ins. 190 pages, Clotn. | 
Illustrated. American Book Co., New | 


York. 
‘*School Agriculture.’’ With Experi- 


ments and Exercises. By Milo N. Wood. 
Cloth.  Illus- 


| 
| 


5x7% ins. 339 pages. 
trated. Orange Judd Co., New York. 


‘Laboratory Problems in Physics,’’ | 
to accompany Crew & Jones’ ‘‘ Elements 
of Physics.’’ By Franklin T. Jones and 
Robert R. Tatnall. 5x73{ in. Cloth. 
81 pages. 5oc. net. Macmillan Co., 
New York. 

From United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.: 

‘‘Report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for the Year ended June 30, 
1git.’’ Volume II. ‘‘Report of thie 
American Commissioners of the Interna- 
tional Commissioners on the Teaching of 
Mathematics.’’ Bulletin 1912, No. 14. | 
‘*The Montessori System of Education.”’ | 
By Anna T. Smith. Bulletin 1912. No. | 
17. ‘‘Current Educational Topics. No. | 
II.’’ Abstracts of Papers presented at | 
St. Louis, Mo., February 26-29, 1912, | 
before the Natiotal Council of the Na- | 
tional Education Association. The De-_ 
partment of Superintendence of the Na- | 
tional Education Association. The De- 
partment of Normal Schools of the Na- 
tional Education Association.. The Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. The Society of College Teachers 
of Education. The National Committee 
on Agricultural Education. Prepared by 
Frederick K. Noyes. ‘‘The Reorganized 
School Playground.’' By Henry 5. Cur- 
tis. Bulletin 1912, No 16. 
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Che Perry Pictures 


ORDER COLUMBUS AND 
PILGRIM PICTURES NOW! 

















PILGRIMS PURITANS 
GOING TO CHURCH = 


ONE CENT EACH £28 2 08 wore. 


Size 544 x8 inches. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING 
THE DELAWARE 
Also HALF-CENT SIZE, TWO-CENT SIZE, 
and SEVEN-CENT SIZE, 


BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS. Two Cents Each for 13 or re. Size 7 x‘ 
seta RGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING. | Size, incinding margin, 2 x28, 75 cenis each; 8 for $5.50 
D TO-DAY 3 two-cent stamps for Catalogue of 10C0 miniature illustrations, 2 pictures and a colored 


Bird S 25 a) S 
ird picture. Send 25c for 25 Art Subjects, The Perry Pictures Company, Box 13, Malden, Mass. 








School-Room M ottoes 











Great thoughts beautifully presented to young people aid greatly in developing their mental 
and moral character ard are a source of constantinspiration to them, To aid teachers in this 
great work we have selected twenty genuine gems and have them printed on Fine White Bristol 
Board with beautiful redand blue ink, which gives a pretty effect of the national colors, 
They can be easily read across any schoolroom and children will never tire of them. They are 
about 8x15inches in size, punched and furnished with colored cords just ready for hanging: 
You furnish only the nails or tacks and the work is done. 

The entire set of twenty will be sent postpaid for only fifty cents. 
thirty cents. You will never regret this investment. The mottoes will pay 
hundreds of times each year. See list below. 


Half Set No.1 
Try, Try, Again. 


Fither half set for only 


for themselves 


Half No, 2 
Find a Way or Makea Way. 


Well Begun is Half Done. Do You Know It. or Only Think You Do? 
Am I Doing Right ? Le How Does Yesterday's Work Appear To-day ? 
A Frown isa Cloud, A Smile is Sunshine. How Will To-day’s Work Appear Tomorrow ? 
IfI Deceive, Whom Do I Cheat ? One Thing ata Time, and That Well Done, 
God Sees Me. If I Deceive My Teacher, Who is Cheated ? 
Think, Think Deep, Not Loud. 

Do Right. 


Do All the Good You Can and Don’t Makea 
Fuss About It. 

Willit Pay ? 

Paddle Your Own Canoe. 


There isa Right Way. There are Many 
Wrong Ways 

Think the Truth, Speak the Truth, Act the 
Truth 








CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY, Nashville, Tennesee. 














NARY FOR YOU! 


LAIRD & LEE’S WEBSTER’S 
NEW STANDARD 
AMERICAN DICTIONARY 


Encyclopedic Library Edition, 
is the latest and best for 
school and general use. 








£/ LAIRD ELEE'S 


(WEBSTER'S | 








NEW 


STANDARD AMERICAN / 


- DICTIONARY) 





Contains Synonyms, Antonyms, Verbal Dis- 
tinctions, including Homonyms, Etymologies, 
Plurals of Nouns, Transitive and Intransitive 
Verbs, Degrees of Adjectives; 10 Supple- 
mental Dictionaries, 

2000 text engravings, 14 full-page black 
and 11 colored plates. Bound in genuine 
Morocco (golden brown Soudan $5 (0 

e 


@oat) marbled edges, patent 
Write for Circular and Agents’ Terms 









PEE 0 ccceceeccccceeeues 








OTHE ) VOLUMES IN THE SERIES AT $3.00, 
$1.76, $1.60, 90c., 80c., 62c., 28c. 






ENCYCLOPEDIC LIBRARY EDITION 













For Sale by all Booksellers and School Supply 
Houses, or direct by 


Chicago 


Size 7% x9X% Inches 


LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, 4,372"... 
THE NONABEL SONGSTERS 


A Graded Series of New School Song Books of unusual worth. A Choice Col- 
lection of the World’s Best Songs, Old and New, including only old songs of 
world-wide popularity, and new songs of equal merit. This collection surpasses 
in excellence any previously offered. Three volumes as follows: 

No. 1, for Intermediate or Mixed Grades; No. 2, for Grammar or 
Mixed Grades; No. 3, for High Schools and Advanced Singers. 
Prices, either number, $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. Sample 10 cents, 


THE NONABEL SONG COLLECTION 


Embraces the Nonable Songsters, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, complete, nothing omitted. 
This volume provides a large and most satisfactory collection of popular music 
for all grades, and for chorus and concert work. The finest collection extant, 
Substantially bound. $2.50 per dozen, postpaid. Sample 25 cents. 

MARCH BROTHERS, 208, 210, 212 Wright Avenue, Lebanon, Ohio 
Publishers to Their Majesties, the Teachers of America. 















































FREP SAMPLE OFFER. We will send a sample copy of either number of the Nonabel Songster if 
you will send us the names and addresses of five persons who are teaching for the first time this 
year, and 4 cents for postage; or a sample of the Nonabel Song Colleetion for the names of 10 new 
teachers and 8 cents for postage. No free samples unless both names and postage are sent. 


f-< for Debates and Essayg, Prepared 
OUTLINES to order on given Subjects. $1.00 


P. S, Hallock, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 








DRAWING BOOKS 

Progressive Drawing Books are the Easiest, the Most 
Helpful, the Moxt Interesting and the Best for all 

Write for Introductory Prices. 

THE UNION PUBLISHING CO., 

Nashville, Tenn., Chicago, Ill., Atlanta, Ga. 
Speakers, Dialégues and Entertain- 

PLAYS ant . Catalogue Free. 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 


each, 





POSITIONS of all kinds for *ACHERS 


Write us your qualifications. E Literature. 
THE INSTRUCTORS AGENCY, Marion, Ind. 
STUD AT HOME. Teachers’ Professional College 

Austin, Texas, offers the best Professiona 
Courses for teachers. Degrees conferred, Bulletin free 
















































































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































{.istening to Melba singing ‘‘Lo, Here the Gentle Lark”—Haven School, Evanston, IK. 


Is there a Victor in your school? 


You cannot teach music today without a Victor. 
It is endorsed and recommended by all supervisors, and is in practical use in the schools of 


more than 450 cities. 

Were you one of those who visited the demon- 
stration parlors of the Victor Educational exhibit 
during one of the recent National Conventions? 
If so, no more need be said. If not, ask one who 
was there. Or, if you have visited the schools in 
any city where the Victor is being used, you have 
discovered the practical application of Victor 
Records to the everyday program, and the vital 
influence the Victor is wielding in the new educa- 
tional work. 

Have you seen classes and groups on some of 
the many playgrounds dancing all their folk dances 
to the music of the splendid new Victor Records? 
Or, have you tried the exhilarating effect of 
accompanying your calisthenic work with the music 
of a stirring march or two-step? 

Are you singing or studying music in your 
High School? Send this minute for the “Pro- 
spectus” of our new book “WHAT WE HEAR 
IN MUSIC’, a full four years Course of Study for 
High Schools, consisting of one hundred twenty 
lessons (thirty lessons for each year or course), 

We recommend specially the 


Victor style: V, with wooden 
horn, for public school work. 


giving complete outline and material for a compre- 
hensive study of Music History and Appreciation, 
illustrated at every point by Victor Records, with 
complete analysis of each record. 

Do you or your pupils know the tone of the 
viola, or oboe, or bassoon when you hear an 
orchestra or an orchestra record? Try the new 
series of Victor Records, giving the tone color of 
every instrument in the orchestra. 

There is no one article of school equipment so 
easily obtainable at so small a cost, that will bring 
so much cultural instruction and enjoyment, and 
that can be utilized in so many ways and _ places in 
the school, as the VICTOR. 

Some day there will be a Victor or Victor- 
Victrola in every school-room, Why not enjoy its 
valuable assistance at once?- 

Any Victor dealer in the world will gladly place 
a Victor on free trial, right in your school. In no 
other way can you acquire so perfect an under- 
standing of the true value of “The Victor in the 
School”, 


Write us for further information, booklets, etc. 
Public School Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 











October 1912 
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